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THE END OF IT ALL. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








TE proud man, fat with the fat of the land, - 
Dozed back in his silken chair; 

Choice wines of the world, black men to command, 
Rare curios, rich and rare,’ 

Tall knights iu armor on either hand— 
Yet trouble was in the air. 


The proud man dreamed of his young days, when 
He toiled light-hearted and sang all day. 

He dreamed again of his gold, and of men 
Grown old in his service and hungry and gray. 

Then his two hands tightened a time; and then 
They tightened, and tightened to stay! 


Ah me! this drunkenness, worse than wine! 
This grasping with greedy hold ! 

Why, the poorest man upon earth, I opine, 
Is that man who has nothing but gold. 

How better the love of man divine, 
With God’s love, manifold! 


They came to the dead man back in his chair, 
Dusk liveried servants that come with the light ; 
His eyes stood open with a frightened stare, 
But his hands still tightened, as a vice is tight. 
They opened his hands—nothing was there, 
Nothing but bits of night. 
Tue HigHTs, OAKLAND, Car. 
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SONG. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





WHAT the thing which we call Song is— 
For every song is a thing— 

Is a secret I have not mastered, 
Nor why the poets sing. 


It comes unseen, as the wind does, 
Or like the summer dew, 

From something without or within us, 
To me, perhaps, or you. 


It will not come when summoned, 
Or, coming, will not stay ; 

It is here with us one minute, 
And the next is far away. 


We capture it, or miss it, 
And both alike in vain ; 
Since the pleasure it seems to promise 
Is another name for pain! 
New York Cry. 
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TO A CRITIC. 


BY JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 











AMBER-BERRIED ivy twine 

Round that Jovian brow of thine ; 
Pipings soft and flutings low 
Through thy rosy slumbers flow ; 
Gentle thymy airs attend 

On thy care-free footsteps, friend ! 
May the mealy golden bees 

Hymn thee Doric melodies ; 

May the whitest lambs of Greece 
Shed for thee their curly fleece ; 
May fresh oaten cakes regale 
Hunger, and rich curds ne’er fail ; 
Mayst thou nectar nightly sup 
From a carven beechwood cup, 
Where the gravep stories pleach 
Cunningly each into each ; 








Mayst thou leisure have to lie, y, 


Noontides, clear, chill runnels by; 
In thy hand antique divine 
Palimpsest, O friend of mine, 

Who dost link my noteless name 
With the warm and fragrant fame 
Of the sweetest, sunniest Greek 


That did ever sing or speak ! 
Burralo, N. Y. 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND KOREA. 








BY THE REV. DWIGHT W. LEARNED. 


Wak has really begun between Japan and China, the 
first foreign war in which Japan has been engaged for a 
very long time, and the first serious conflict between 
these two leading powers of the far East—a war which 
perhaps may decide whether progress or conservatism 
shall prevail for the future in this part of the world. 

It has been long the policy of China to keep herself 
surrounded with small, half-dependent States as buffers 
between her and other powers. The most of these, as 
Tonquin and Burmah, she has lost ; but she has kept a 
hold on Korea, which, tho itself a small and poor coun- 
try, occupies an exceedingly important position in the 
Orient, lying between Russia, Chinaand Japan, and pos- 
sessing some excellent harbors. China’s policy toward 
that country seems to have been to assert a sort of lim- 
ited-liability proprietorship, claiming or discussing sov- 
ereignty, as was most convenient. Thus she allowed 
Korea to make treaties with other countries as an inde- 
pendent power ; but she is understood to have interfered 
continually in her domestic politics, and to have kept in 
power the family which has misgoverned her for a num- 

ber of years. 

Japan was the power by which Korea was introduced 
into the fellowship of nations, and it has large commercial 
interests there ; so that it is not strange that the Japan- 
ese have been extremely restive at the Chinese inter- 
ference there. This was increased by the occurrence of 
last spring, when a Korean refugee, who had been living 
in Japan for a number of years, was inveigled by an- 
other Korean to Shanghai and murdered there, and then 
his murderer and his corpse conveyed by a Chinese war 
vessel to Korea, the murderer to be rewarded and honored, 
the corpse to be publicly exposed to shame. 

The outbreak of a formidable rebellion, occasioned by 
the intolerable misgovernment of the Korean administra- 
tion, seemed at last to the Japanese to demand interfer- 
ence in order that the Korean independence of China 
should be fully established and the Korean Government 
reformed ; and with this purpose they have sent over a 
strong body of troops and occupied the capital. China 
naturally declined to take part in any such program, and 
could hardly be expected to stand by and see Japan gain 
a protectorate over a State which had long been more or 
less dependent on herself, and which bordered her own 
territory and threatened the approach to her own capital. 
So there could be little hope that war would be averted, 
since the Japanese were resolute in refusing to allow any 
‘Western power to interfere as mediator. 

The Japanese have gone into the war with all their 
heart and soul, and the whole nation is profoundly 
aroused to maintain the independence of Korea and es- 
tablish good government there, to humble the arrogant, 
conserva:ive haughtiness of China, and perhaps to show 
Western nations how well they can fight and how strong 
they are. Volunteers in great numbers were eager for 
service until the Government announced that its regular 
troops were sufficient and no volunteers would be re- 
ceived, and a large fund is being raised by voluntary 
contributions to aid in the war. The Christians here are 
holding sunrise meetings to pray for the success of their 
country, and one of them writes that we foreigners can 
hardly appreciate the motives of the Japanese in engag- 

ing in this war, because we have in our countries had no 
experience of such a righteous war for several centuries. 
The Japanese journals call upon the Government to push 
its troops on to Peking without delay, and not to make 
peace till China is thoroughly humbled. They look for 
the political regeneration of China as well as of Korea 
to be the outcome of tg war. 
If China should go into the war with any such zeal 
and determination as Japan is showing, there would be 
a'terrible conflict ; but it remains to be seen at this writ. 


ing what China will do. It isan interesting fact that the 
care of Chinese interests has, during the war, been in- 
trusted to the American consulates, 

Kioro, JaPan. 
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THE SECRET OF A STRONG LIFE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


I CROSSED the ocean lately on a powerful steamship, 
which weighed over twenty thousand tons, and pushed 
her way against wind and waves at the rate of over 
twenty knots an hour! I could not see the propelling 
force ; that was hidden deep down in the glowing fur- 
naces, heaped constantly with fresh coal. As long as the 
coal lasted the steamer could hold on her victorious 
way. 

That illustrates the spiritual life of every strong, 
healthy, growing Christian. His strength is measured by 
his inward supply of divine grace. He has the power 
to overcome temptations and to make headway—often 
against great obstacles—in the path of duty. No Chris- 
tian is self-propelling ; this grace is furnished him and 
this power belongs to him simply because his “‘ life is hid 
with Christ.” It is none the less a real life because its 
source is invisible ; the reality is evidenced by outward 
results visible to all men. As the swift-moving steamer 
attested the power of the coal hidden down in her bunk- 
ers,so the spiritual force and progress of a growing 
Christian prove that his life is hid with Christ Jesus. 
Yonder running brook is an evidence of a fountain head 
up among those rocks; the moving hands on the face of 
my watch are the evidence of a mainspring. Happy are 
you, my good reader, if your neighbors who see you 
every day can detectin your outward conduct that your 

inner life is fed by an unseen Christ. 

The great Apostle describes this inner life of the true 
believer as ‘* with Christ in God.” Our Savior has as- 
cended to his celestial throne. As an eloquent preacher 
of our day puts it, ‘‘ Paul points his finger upward to 
where Christ is, sitting at the right hand of God, and 
says, We are down here in outward seeming, but our 
true life is up there if we are Christ’s.” The source of this 
spiritual life is divine; it begins with the new birth by 
the Holy Spirit. Up to the time that it was implanted 
we who call ourselves Christians were utterly dead in 
trespasses and sins. When the Holy Spirit regenerated 
us he madein us a new heart. By a mysterious but very 
real process our heart’s life is so united to Christ, so de- 
pendent on Christ, and so supplied from Christ, that the 
Apostle describes it as ‘‘ hid with Christ in God.” 

Is not the root of an apple tree concealed from the eye, 
and does it not go away silently down into the soil, feel- 
ing its way after earth-food and water, and drawing up 
nourishment for every limb and leaf? So a truly con- 
verted soul learns to go down into Christ for his spiritual 
nourishment, As our bodies are kept strong by our daily 
bread, so his soul feeds on Jesus as the ‘‘ bread of life.” 
Ge learns to find in Christ not only pardon and peace, 
but power to resist temptation. He learns the sweets of 
fellowship with his Master; and so close is his intimacy 
with Christ that in times of trouble or perplexity he has 
only to put the question, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
metodo?’ A brave, resolute Christian life is notalways 
smooth sailing ; but the inward power becomes an over- 
match for headwinds. Sometimes the gales of adversity 
sweep away a Caristian’s possessions, but there is an un- 
disturbed treasure down in the hold—a glorious con- 

sciousness that One is with him that the world can 
neither give nor take away. A genuine and joyous 
Christian life is such an inner partnership with Jesus that 
the believer can say, ‘‘I live—yet not 1, but Christ liveth 
in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” This faith is not a mere opinicn, nor is 
it a mere emotion. It is our grip on Christ, and his grip 
onus, Saving faith means the junction of our souls to 
Jesus Christ. The mightiest of all spiritual forces is the 
Christ-faith, because it puts the omnipotent Lord Jesus 
into our soul as an abiding presence and an almighty 
power. It was no idle boast, therefore, when Paul ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ, which 
strenetheneth me.” 

Paul knew whom he believed. In the daysof my boy- 
hood it used to.be said of a person who was converted 
that he had “‘ experienced religion.” A good phrase.that ; 
for a religion that is not a genuine heart experience is 
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not worth the having. The poor weaklings in our 
churches have had but little or nothing of this experi- 
ence. They joined the Church more 

Christ. If they had ever experienced the incoming of 
Jesus into their hearts? and had experienced a new birth 
by the Holy Spirit, they would not so easily topple over 
into worldlings and money-worshipers and moral cow- 
ards—too often into disgraceful defalcations of charac- 
ter. A steamer without coal is a helpless waif on the 
ocean billows. Empty bags cannot stand upright. It is 
the terrible experiment of joining a church without any 
heart-union with the Savior, of trying to live without 
honest prayer and daily Bible-food, of fighting Satan 
with spears of soft pine instead of the sword of the 
Spirit—in short, the experiment of trying to pass for a 
Christian without Jesus Christ—this it is that accounts 
for so many pitiable weaklings on our church rolls. To 
stand up against all the social currents that set away 
from God and holiness, to resist the craze for wealth at 
all hazards, to conquer fleshly appetites, to hold an un- 
ruly temper in check, to keep down selfishness, to direct 
all our plans,alljour talents, all our purposes and influence 
toward the good of others and the honor of our Master, 
requires more power than any unaided man possesses. 
It requires Jesus Christ in the soul. Christ’s mastery 
of us aione can give us self-mastery, yes, and mastery 
over the powers of darkness and of Hell. This is the se- 
cret of a strong and a joyous life. 

Such a life is self-evidencing. Altho the interior 
union of a believer to his Redeemer is invisible, yet the 
results of it are potent to the world. They are seen and 
read of all men. Just as we know the supply of coal and 
the power of the unseen engine by the steamer’s speed, 
80 We Can estimate the fullness and strength of a man’s 
piety by his daily life. Our outward lives can never rise 
above the inward; he who has not Christ in his con- 
science will not have Christin his conduct. The church- 
member who does not draw from Christ in his closet will 
have but little of Christ to expend in the community. 
The hidden life of an apple tree comes out in bright 
leaves and full baskets of golden pippins. In a thousand 
ways does the hidden life with our Master come out be- 
fore the world. It is manifest in the man of business 
who measures his goods with a Bible yardstick ; in the 
statesman who would rather lose his election than lose 
God’s smile ; in the citizen who votes with the eye of his 
Master on the ballot; in the pastor who cares more for 
souls than for salary. The mother displays it when she 
seeks first the kingdom of Heaven for her children, and 
the daughter exhibits it when she would rather watch 
by a sick mother’s bed than enjoy an evening’s gay fes- 
tivities. No life is so humble or so obscure but it can 
shine when Christ shines through it. My friend, if 
Christ is hidden within you, let him not be hidden by 
you from a closely observing world. You are to be his 
witness. The mightiest sermon—that no skeptic can 
answer—is the daily sermon of a clean, sweet, vigorous, 
happy and fruitfullife. If youare waiting constantly on 
God he will renew your strength; you will mount with 
wings like the eagle’s. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A BATTLE AND A VICTORY. 


BY THE LATE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 





SomE have forced their way into the mission field 
through the most formidable obstacles. Others have 
been led along where every step was taken against their 
own preference, until at last they found themselves set 
down in the mission field. As an encouragement to 
others, I give below the experience related to me bya 
successful and devoted missionary : 

**Even before I gave my heart to Christ I feared to 
think of a college education, because it was some way 
impressed upon my mind even then that if I went to 
college I should have to become a minister, and against 
that I had the greatest aversion, tho why I cannot now 
explain. Ishall never forget how my father once asked 
me if I would like to go to college, and how promptly I 
answered that I did not wish to. I did not dare to tell 
the real reason, but it was that I did not wish to become 
aminister. I have a sort of feeling now that God had 
called me from. my birth, as he did Jeremiah, to the 
work of the ministry, and that even then, Jonah-like, I 
set my face in the opposite direction from my Nineveh. 
But in that very aversion to the idea of going to college 
I wasentering into my storm. I think I was never fully 
at rest after that till I bowed myself at the cross. This 
happened in the great revival of 1857-"58. After this it 
was very soon settled in my mind that, if possible, I was 
to go to college. 

“* After going to college I still cherished, at times, a 
feeble hope that I might escape from the ministry, and 
I held myself open for a long time to be convinced that 
it was not my duty to become a minister. Yet I really 
felt in my heart that in accepting the idea of getting a 
liberal education the first line of my defenses had fallen 
and I was foreordained to the ministry. 

** But here came a worse struggle. What if I should 
have to be a missionary! That was an unbearable 
thought, and the very suggestion made me tremble, - I 
feared more than ever to be a minister, lest that step 
should open the way tomy being a missionary. But I 
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now felt it to be next to impossible to escape being a min- 
ister, so I began bargaining with God, and said, ‘I will 
give up all my opposition to the ministry, only do not 
send me as a missionary. I will bea home missionary 
even, only send me not to the foreign field.’ 

‘In my sophomore year a secretary of a missionary 
society visited our college and addressed us one evening. 
I shall never forget the conflict I had with myself during 
that address. ‘ You call yourself a Christian,’ I said to 
myself, “‘and yet you are not willing to go where Christ 
bids. Can you continue to call yourself by his name if 
you are not willing to obey him? Then and there I gave 
up the conflict with God, and said, ‘I will go wherever 
he sends me,’ It must be confessed, however, that I still 
hoped he would not send me ‘ far off among the Gentiles.’ 
I went to the seminary still with the same hope; bere, 
however, I had a different spirit. I held myself ready to 
go; I was interested. or rather interested myself, in mis- 
sions ; I read about them ; I was present at all the mis- 
sionary meetings ; I even took the lead in a band of stu- 
dents who promised to give the first consideration to the 
foreign field. And so I was gradually convinced that it 
was my duty to offer myself -for mission service. 

“I presented, however, as gloomy a picture of my 
fitness for the foreign field as I conscientiously could, 
thinking that perhaps I should be refused. But I was 
accepted. There was one mission field which stood last 
on my list, from which I had a special shrinking, and to 
which I was least willing to go. That was the field to 
which I was appointed. But God had not yet finished 
teaching me that I was not to follow my own will. I 
made a special request that I be given evangelistic work 
for which I had a taste, and expressed the hope that I 
might not be assigned to the theological school. Before 
I had been in the mission a year and a half, however, I 
was appointed to the theological school, and with short 
intermissions have been there ever since. 

‘*This long experience of the crossing of my own will 
by God’s blessed Providence has oftentimes given me 
great comfort, as I feel as sure that God is leading me 
as tho my course had been all marked out upon a chart. 
And in this work I have been greatly blessed.” 
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THE NEW GERMANY, SOCIAL AND RELI- 
GIOUS. 


BY PROF. D. W. SIMON, D.D. 


THE contrast between the Germany of to-day and the 
Germany of a generation ago is exceedingly striking. It 
is also not a little instructive—that is, tosome. Among 
the some I reckon such as believe in a logic of history 
and in history substantially repeating itself, because men 
are always and everywhere members of one body. 

The external contrast, especially in the cities, is very 
remarkable. Thirty years ago sewage or “ canalization” 
systems were unknown ; now they are becoming a mat- 
ter of course. Take two places like Berlin and Halle. 
In both, especially in theformer, the Rinnen, or gutters, 
were’a positive danger as well as disgrace, and at 
nights an unspeakable nuisance. It bore remarkable 
testimony to the sobriety of the Berliners that late home- 
goers seem very rarely to have broken their legs or been 
found drowned in them. 
very primitive order; say, for example, in the middle 
something like Broadway. Now there is not a city in 
Europe that is better sewered or asphalted or paved 
than Berlin; and Halle, to take it as representing 
places of under one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
is scarcely recognizable. I remember when in 
certain streets at certain times of the year it was really 
advisable to wear top boots and step cautiously if one 
wished to avoid sprains ; when, too, particularly toward 
night, the number of smells more than exceeded that of 
Cologne in Coleridge’s days. On the whole, notwith- 
standing its quaint old market place with the Marien- 
kirche, Marienbibliothek and Rotherthurm, it was a mean- 
looking place—greatly as students got attached to it; 
now it is becoming really good-looking. As to Berlin— 
well, I remember a German friend of mine saying that it 
was a conspicuous confirmation of a theory of his that 
cities took their character from the dominant buildings, 
and that as the dominant buildings in Berlin were bar- 
racks, the whole place had a barracky look ; which was 
really true. Now it is a remarkably handsome city. It 
has lost its barracky appearance. Indeed, it seems to be 
taking on rather a musewmy complexion. And if many 
houses should be built, as somé are already, of the style 
of the public buildings in terra cotta, it will not easily 
be equaled. In many other respects, too, it is a model 
place ; for example, as to means of conveyance to and 
fro. Trams and omnibuses, models of neatness, convey 
one in every direction at the low charge of two to two 
and a half cents, and cabs, first and second class, are 
every where to be had at very moderate rates. 

An immense improvement has also taken place in the 
arrangement, the general style, the decoration, the sani- 
tary features, the furnishing, and so forth, of houses. 
Simplicity, quite to the verge of bareness, not to say 
ugliness, was the order of the day a generation ago; 
now one notes everywhere the inroads of taste, and 
such luxuries as carpets and even Fayence stoves, not to 
mention artistic wall papers. As a rule, indeed, the 
people cannot be said to have “attained ”; but they have 


Pavements, too, were of a_ 
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certainly left a good deal behind. Whether life has be- 
come easier and happier and richer or not, that is an- 
other question. Not as to ideale Giter. No; on the 
-contrary, in my judgment, poorer. In most external 
matters—house-rent, fodd, clothing, servants’ wages, 
taxes—the struggle for existence is far severer than‘ 
when I first knew Germany. The people are more 
addicted, also, ‘han they were, to amusements ; they 
have become more stylish in the article of dress,and more 
exacting in the matter of food; but whether there is as 
much general comfort, real prosperity and contentment 
as forty years »go is another question. My impression 
is that inst2ad of being a country—as I often heard men 
boast—where there were few extremes, particularly the 
land of little proprietors and “little masters” (kleine 
Meister), the true home of the middle class, it is rapidly 
becoming like England, against which the reproach was 
hurled of being divided between te large possessors and 
employers and mere workmen and tenants, between the 
very rich and the very poor. The change has affected 
all classes ; it has not spared even the representatives, 
the Trager, of the ideal element, which so specially and 
so nobly charact2rized German society and life. 

In the sphere of the Caurch equally marked differ- 
ences are observable. I might fairly use the paradox, 
There never was intenser life in the Church, and yet it 
was never weaker. I refer, of course, to the Church in 
the positive sense which it is natural for a Congrega- 
tionalist to attach to the term. Real Christians were 
never more in earnest, yet the gulf between them and 
the mass of the people—not merely the so-called 
** masses,” but the great middle class and most of the 
higher -class—was never wider or plainer, both as to 
members and spirit. 

Most of the progress that has been made in ‘“‘ Inner 
Mission” work has been made during the last thirty to 
forty years. Sunday-schools have become a power in 
the land; schools, too, worked by spiritaal people for 
definitely spiritual ends ; city missions have been estab- 
lished, Associations for young men and young women 
after the type of the Y, M. C. A., if they have not ex- 
actly corhe int> existence, have at all events undergone 
remarkable development, both as regards numbers and 
influence, besides acquiring homes worthy of their aims. 
I was amazed, during my recent visit.to Berlin, to note 
the advance that has been made during even t2n years. 

I need not mention the various deacons, deaconesses 
and other charitable Christian institutions that, like a net- 
work—with wide meshes, indeed—cover the land from 
north to south, from east to west, with their thousands 
of self-denying, earnest workers, -t home and abroad. 

A great deal has been done, also, of late in the way of 
church building, tho that means less than it may be 
taken to mean, little as is its actual amount. 

But to me the chief significance of the facts just men- 
tioned lies in this—that they represent the interest, work 
and self-sacrifice of a comparatively small section of the 
people ; asection, too, that includes very few persons of 
wealth. Let Berlin serve as an illustration. The circle 
of earnest Christian workers and givers was, a genera- 
tion ago, and still is, a very limited one. Most of them 
are known to each other, and most of them are people of 
moderate, yea, even very moderate means. Most of 
your and our givers and workers could go to school to 

n and learn. I say this deliberately and from knowl- 
edge. — : 

The nobility, gentry, high office holders, eminent sci- 
entists and professional men, merchants, manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, the well-to-do tradesmen and the artisans 
of all branches—these, with rare exceptions, not only do 
little or nothing to help or favor the schemes referred to, 
but as a rule dislike and hinder them ; and as to the pub- 
lic press, that treats earnest Christian believers, their 
ways and works, almost invariably with bitter scorn. 

But there is another point to be noticed. The Christian 
faith, the Christian consciousness, the conception of 
what a Christian man and a Christian Church ought to 
be, have grown decidedly, and are still growing. Ideas 
that would have been scouted as savoring of enthusiasm 
or Methodism or Americanism or Anglicanism and what 
not twenty-five years ago, are now becoming common 
phases of Christian speech, public as well as private. 
Conversion, especially in the case of ministers, the fit- 
ness of lay agency in the properly spiritual sphere, the 
incongruity of the existing dependence of the Church 
On the civil authorities,and its right to manage its own 
affairs and control its own teachers, the need and useful- 
ness of Bible classés, prayér-meetings and week even- 
ing services, the importance of drawing the ties closer 
bet ween believers—“‘ ecclesiole in Ecclesia,” to use a well- 
understood formula—these and kindred things are com- 
ing to be recognized. 

This suggests a matter which well deserves both your 
attention in America and ours in Britain. It is the ques- 
tion of the relation of theological faculties to the Church. 
As you know, in Germany. theological professors are 
mostly, if not universally, as independent of the Church 
authorities as are those of the other faculties. Some of 
the most eminent of them at the present moment have 
neither been ordained nor held any Church office. Prac- 
tically, too—in many cases, actually—they are absolutely 
free to think and teach what they like. Yet candidates 
for the ministry are obliged to attend their lectures ; and 
in some, if not in most, cases the professors have a de- 
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cided influence on the examinations pro ministerio 
which all have to pass. 

Now, it is felt by many of the most earnest Christian 
ministers and laymen that this is not as it should be. As 
ong as the teachers are substantially orthodox, well and 

ood ; but if they deviate substantially from the faith of 
the Church, what then? The Ritschlian drift of most of 
the prominent theologians is the source of much anxiety 
in the quarters to which I refer—the quarters, be it re- 
membered, which, whatever defects they may be charge- 
able with are the real—in fact, almost the sole—life of 
mission work at home and abroad. 

Freedom of thought and investigation, it is said, are 
very well; but when the thinkers and investigators con- 
tradict or emasculate the Gospel which it is the business 
of those whom thay train to proclaim, should they get 
any more toleration than a medical or law or philolog- 
ical professor would get, who taught his students what 
would unfit them for discharging the practical functions 
of a doctor or lawyer or school teacher? Why should 
theologians alone be allowed either to disregard or to 
settle for themselves what is a regarding of the practical 
bearings of their office? There is a strong drift every- 
where in this direction, tho, as usual, it assumes its clear- 
est form in Germany ; and it arises probably from an un- 
due subordination or overlooking of the fact that the 
primary raison d’étre of a theological faculty is the prep- 
aration of men the efficient teaching of accepted 
truth—that is, gs accepted as true—even as is, in 
the main, the case in the other faculties, 

Hitherto, when things have gone too far at any univer- 
sity, Christian men in Germany have either brought influ- 
ence to bear on the proper authorities to secure the appoint- 
ment of an evangelical theologian, as has just recently 
been done in Berlin ; or else they raise funds t» support 
a man of their own as Privat docent, as was repeatedly 
done at Heidelberg, Ziirich and Basle, when the so-called 
“broad school” held sole sway. But is such a position 
really rational ? 

Here, however, I must close, tho there is much which 
Isbould like t> say anent the theological and religious 
outlook. 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
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“VERBAL ADUMBRATIONS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








“ A flots rhythmiques 
Comme les sons nombreux des syllables antiques.” 

THE highest power of words is quite lost upon the 
mind given over to the rigid practicalities of expression; 
and it is doubtless true that the tenuous yet richly sug- 
gestive essence of poetry owes more to verbal adumbra- 
tions perceivable by the poetic temperament only than 
to all the wealth of vision and conceit that genius can 
command. 

It is an esoteric acquirement of those who are elected 
by the gods and know the innermost ways of the Muses’ 
temple, this magic of word-choosing, and few are they 
who have it. The guild is exclusive; its members may 
be counted on the fingers. If I were selecting a badge 
for its initiated I would have made by some Cellini a 
golden syrinx joined to a silver lyre; this union would 
represent the primordial, or at least the ancient and sim- 
ple, music, now almost lost, with which our sweetest 
dreams are filled. 

Science, as the word goes with us, cannot explain why 
its super-symmetrical products fail to stir the inner- 
most atoms of the soul while an artless and apparently 
accidental melodic phrase will make the very dust of 
Adamdance, Allin vain may critics wink and whisper, 
Philistine,” and ‘ Provincial”; the great heart of the 
world is right; it unconsciously prefers what comes 
forthright out of primal sources, unsophisticated as 
water or fire or air, yet filtered through the most exact- 
iog sandsof Nature. It cries for the essence, the ebodpuov 
éap. 

But there is a universe of difference between a con- 
scious vision of words and a conscious polishing of dic- 
tion. It seems that the true poet, he of the magic style, 
sees the singing thought and the singing phrase with 
separate rays of sight, the thought directly, the words 
indirectly ; and this is the unconscious, verbal selection 
of which the greatest singers give us thrilling snatches 
at their luckiest moments. Take away from verse these 
haunting, lingering words and phrases, then poetry will 
have lost the very sap, color, chlorophy| of individuality, 
and distinction will no longer rest withit a guaranty of 

perennial fragrance. 

We moderns have willfully flung away the lure with 
with which the ancient poets, especially the Hebrew and 
Greek, drew forth from its bloom-curtained grot the shy 
spirit of natural magic. We have become too sensitive, 
too aware of our materials, too nerveless ; less virile 
than the old-time women, even, we flabbily hesitate to 
bind the bird, éAxecv ivyya, to the wheel of enchantment 
for fear of hurting it. Maybe we are ashamed to let the 
cold eyes of Science behold our faith in primitive charms 
and immemorial refrains, more particularly since Max 
Nordau has recently all but demonstrated that the love 

of echo-phrases is the strongest symptom of nervous dis- 
order, At allevents, we are openly self-conscious, and 
affect a maturity quite scornful of elemental simplicities. 

Clearly thought out, the subject of word-illusion is 
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found less complex than most cthers connected with in- 
tellectual gymnastics and tricks of the imagination: 
This charm of the echo and the refluent wave in poetry, 
this subtile fascination of certain words and phrases with 
their color-hints and open Doric vowels, and this sug- 
gestive adumbration of thought playing behind style, are 
better than any mere fagon de parler or other manifes- 
tation of disease. Let us not investigate microbes so 
profoundly that we mistake the ultimate tissue-cells for 
living germs of epidemic insanity. 

True, we may be in a state of neurotic decay, and this 
decadence may excuse our lack of the old-time purity 
and simplicity with which both tbe pious Hebrew and the 
joyous Greek made free ; but let us not imagine that the 
very essence of Greek sanity is the virus of our afflic- 
tion. We may be sick because of our departure from 
elemental sincerity, yet even the last stage of this ail- 
ment, a sort of pre-Raphaelite relapse, cannot justify 
calling sincerity a disease and naturalness a form of 
madness, 

Pce, probably himself an epileptic, clearly distinguish- 
ed the natural elements of word-magic in poetry. Two 
of them, at least, he saw were the thrill of surprise and 
the fulfillment of expectation ; but beyond and greater 
than these was mystery, “‘ the silken, sad, uncertain rus- 
tling” of the wings of half-seen spirits. Long before 
him the Greek lyrists knew the secret of a joyous mys- 
tery better still, through which, as Tennyson has it, came 
the ‘buzzing of the honeyed hours.” And who could 
surpass Tennyson in this power of verbal adumbration? 
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better than solids; they have affected us more. A will- 
0’-the-wisp light, trembling and wavering in a word or a 
verse, giving a mysterious glamour to rhyme or refrain; 
@ purple heat of neither suns nor stars, expanding the sig- 
nificance of the simplest quirks of diction ; a splendor of 
suggestion, dancing like asummer film along the fringes 
of style ; a simulacrum more fascinating than substance 
—these are the badges of genius without which, say what 
we may, no song lasts with unflagging appeala hundred 
years. F . 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


“FIRST, MISSIONARIES.” 


BY J. J. SUMMERBELL, D.D. 





THE honor of the apostolic office was one which was 
very highly appreciated in theearly Church. In Heaven, 
also, its dignity was represented as being understood ; for 
the wall of the metropolis of that country (Rev. 21:14) 
‘*had twelve foundations, and on them twelve names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” And this is not 
merely rhetorical beauty from the pen of the writer of 
the Book of Revelation; for Paul speaks in Ephesians 
(2:19, 20) of ‘‘ the household of God, built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner stone.” Paul words the doctrine 
still more strongly in 1 Cor. 12:28: ‘‘ And God hath set 
some in the Church, first, apostles.” 

The claim of Paul is correct, for we read in Luke, 
22d chapter, the following language, showing Jesus’ 


The English critics are fond of saying that the great OP!m1on of the Apostles : 

laureate borrowed little or nothing from the Greek poets. | “And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 

Here, at least, he bathed his imagery in the Fountain of apostles with him. .. . Andtherearoseacontention among 

the Hours: them, which of them was accounted to be greatest... . And 
he said untothem:... Ye are they that havecontinued with 


‘Qpav merAbobar viv évi xpdvaior doxhoecc. 

A realist of the ‘‘ This is a spade” sort would want to 
know of Tennyson how an hour could ‘“‘ buzz” or be 
‘* honeyed,” and of Theocritus, how he knew that there 
ever was a‘ well-head of the hours.” In fact, neither 
the English phrase nor the Greek, taken literally, means 
anything at all; and yet how fresh and sweet, like a 
draught of cool spring water, is the suggestion in each! 
Nay, it isa gourdful of the warm “ milk that bubbles in 
the pail.” Ah, the inticement ! 

I have found it interesting to take the scent of some 
or other finely luminous word-cluster and track it back 
iuto remotenesr. For example, Tennyson’s line, 


me in my trials; and [appoint unto you a kingdom, even 
as my Father appointed unto me, that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on 
tbrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

But these are the ‘‘twelve” spoken of in Luke 6:13: 
**He called his disciples, and he chose from them 
twelve, whom also he named missionaries,” For the word 
apostle should have been translated missionary. A New 
Testament Apostle isa missionary or commissioner, noth- 
ing more, nothing less; and any idea inconsistent with 
this idea of the word apostle is not a New Testament 
idea. The word in its Greek significance compels this 
thought. And Jesus, when giving instructions to the 
twelve Apostles, shows plainly that he regards them as 
missionaries. See his language in Matt. 10: 

‘** These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them, say- 
ing: Go notinto any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans; but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach,” ete. . .. 
**Get you no gold,”’ etc. “‘And whosoever shall not 
receive you,’ etc. ** Behold I send you forth as 
sheep,” etc. 

The whole ‘‘charge” is missionary instruction. An 
‘“apostolic Church” is a missionary Church ; ‘‘ Apostolic 
Succession” is missionary succession. The twelve Apos- 
tles were twelve missionaries, nothing more, nothing 
less. And he is the greatest apostle who is the greatest 
missionary. 

The greatest enterprise of the universe is missions ; and 
therefore God hath set the missionaries “first” in the 
Church (1 Cor. 12: 28). 

What undertakings the angels may carry on in the 
various parts of infinite space, whose histories are not 
revealed to us, we canonly conjecture. Undoubtedly, in 
doing the will of God, they must manage vast and im- 
portant undertakings, compared with which the armies 
of men, that do the will of earthly monarchs, must ap- 
pear as tho trotting backward and forward in the run- 
ways of insects. And yet we are sure that Gabriel and 
Michael can beset atno greater task than is imposed 
upon missionaries. 

The enterprise of missions is great in importance ; for 
‘* angels desire to look into” it (1 Pet. 1: 12). We do not 
read of their having become interested in the American 
Railway Union ‘strike, nor in the passage of the Tariff 
bill; but Peter distinctly says that they desire to look 

into the Gospel missioned from heaven unto you in the 
Holy Spirit. Concerning this salvation, also, “‘ the 
prophets sought and searched diligently” (1 Pet. 1: 10). 

The enterprise of missions is the most difficult one. 
This is not understood by many of the young men and 
women preparing for service in foreign lands. They are 
led by the delight of high service for the Savior, by the 
charm of the heroism of sacrifices yet in the future, and 
of whose pangs they have no conception, by the witchery 
of seeing sights in foreign lands and hearing the music 
of strange tongues, by the glamour of the romance that 
surrounds missionary greatness, to undertake the service, 
unconscious of the complication of the motives moving 

them. 

It is difficult to get the message heeded. The rattle of 
earth’s money factory, run fast and hard by covetous- 
ness, drowns the voice of the preacher. Each man is 
struggling. The carnal need is pressing. The spiritual 
or distant promise seems unimportant. There was never 
a preacher as eloquent as Jesus; but he recognized his 
difficulty, often exclaiming: ‘‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 

As if to make the difficulty still greater, God gives the 
work tosuch weak instruments, “ earthen veels” (2 


“ Sweet is true love, tho given in vain, in vain,” 
runs straight away again to the Sicilian idyllist, and 
blends into identity with his 
égte Kai év Keveoisr giAhuaow ddéa tépypic— 
“Even in vain kisses there’s a thrilling sweet.” 
And here the Celtic melancholy stands over against the 
jocund sanity of the Greek spirit. ‘ 

Our dialect poets (pseudo-dialect, we should say, for, 
unless we count the gombo French of Louisiana, we have 
no dialect) owe their ephemeral popularity largely toa 
certain sub-meaning or catchy undertow in their crazy 
diction. We generously imagine that in sucha line as 

“ Gee whiz! them peegs is in the corn !”” 
we feel a Doric gush, when, in truth, it is but the ad- 
umbration of a lost Arcadian reality. Even Burns was 
aware of the fraud when, in a tone of despair, he cried 
out upon Virgil : 
“ Thee, Theocritus, wha matches? 
They’re no herd’s ballets, Maro’s catches.” 
Our herdsmen poets are not the true rustics ; their eyes 
are upon the bucolic phrase and the tricks of bumpkin 
lingo rather than upon the primitive facts of life. It was 
a burst of sincerity when the Scotch bard plaintively 
murmured : 
* Shall nane the shepherd’s whistle mair 
Blaw sweetly in its native air?” 

There was the genuive nimbus, the tantalizing, elusive 
glory shimmering behind his words ; he wasin the trance 
of music, and his deep eyes, looking back across twenty 
centuries, were fixed upon the slopes of Aftna, his ears 
were filled with strains from the honey-breathing flutes. 
Burns knew that the shepherds were no more, and Keats 


realized it. 
“Gone the merry morris din, 


Gone the song of Gomelyn.” 

The great human heart can be easily imposed upon by 
clever charlatans in the art of verse; bastard song has 
never lacked transitory fame ; 

Nd6or & wOnoav aordai, 


as Callimachus said ; it blooms like a hollyhock. Time, 
however, spares no mere vogue, but withers it; blows it 
away. Even Sappho’s lyrical fragments may be the very 
best things she wrote, probably they are, and have been 
saved by that selective popular taste for pregnant phrases 
which has been the salvation of more than one great 
poet, and of more than one song that was not great. 

e By the Nordau formula all of us are, in some degree, 
lunatics, and especially those of us who have inherited 
from distant ancestors, Eastern or Celtic, the taint of 
the echo-catch, the ballad and the chanson. From 
Alczeus down to Apollonius Rhodius, and from Villon 
down t> Théophile Gautier, as from Gawain Douglas 
down to Burns, the disease has had its millions of vic- 
tims, all crowded in between the poets and of all shades 
of taste and intelligence. We have loved adumbrations 
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Cor. 4: 7). These frail messengers are crowded, press- 
ed, straitened, pursued, jostled on every side by the 
armored warriors of Satan, thundered at by the battle 
ships of loneliness, discouragement and despair. The 
workers, how weak they are ! Itis like appointing lambs 
(Luke 10: 3) to capture lions, like setting babies to bridge 
an ocean; men are directed to expound a Gospel at 
whose mysteries angels stand in wonder ! 

And God increases the difficulty by directing that the 
work be done ina certain manner. The laborer is limit- 
ed as to tools ; he can take along with him no carpen- 
ter’s chest of human devices; he must take only the 
“‘sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” The 
skeptic may call it only a jackknife; but with it the 
missionary, out of the blockheads, the knotted fools of 
carnalism and unpolished materialism, must carve other 
missionaries, prophets, preachers and teachers ; he must 
carve them into beauty and polish them into heavenly 
shining. Still more; he must breathe into these statues 
the breath of his own life, making them to move, tolive, 
to love. 

And to this end God makes the work still more diffi- 
cult; for the spirit the missionary must employ is the 
Spirit of God. His own enthusiasm must be subdued ; 
his own courage must become weakness; his genius, 
humility ; his knowledge, ignorance; he must know 
‘* nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” There 
must be no complaint, and there must be an entire un- 
consciousness of heroism; he must feel that ‘‘ the world 
is crucified unto him, and he unto the world,” and that 
he is under the most weighty obligations of gratitude to 
a Master who has overwhelmed him with mercy. 

And the missionary must do his work in a short 
period, ceasing at about the time when he is best fitted 
to accomplish results. He must spend years learning the 
accents of Heaven as well as the language of men ; and 
when his spiritual tongue and fleshly lips have attained 
to eloquence to catch the fancy of sinners and to reach 
their hearts, his time fdr service is past and he must 
render his account. Just when he becomes a journey- 
man he must lay down his tools. All his work must be 
done while he is only an apprentice ; aid yet God de- 
mands of him the most perfect product of the skill of 
earth and Heaven. In view of these difficulties how 
hard seem the literal words of Jesus to the first mission- 
aries : ‘‘ Other men labored, and ye are entered intotheir 
labors.” 

The great Sender imposes a wonderful combination of 
difficulties on his commissioners, Every earthly advan- 
tage taken from them, they have no plea but that which 
to the Jews is a stumbling block, and to the Greeks is 
foolishness. , 

But the full measure of the difficulty does not yet ap- 
pear. We must notice the unpromising material given 
the missionaries out of which to construct temples for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, or out of which to 
prepare heavenly citizens, polished for the society of the 
most cultured metropolis of the universe (Rom. 1)— 
unrighteous, wicked, covetous, malicious; full of envy, 
murder, strife, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, 
hateful t> God, insolent, haughty, boastful, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, without natural affec- 
tion, etc. 

These are the materials given the devoted missionaries 
on which to use their tools, to which they are so little 
accustomed, in a period that is so very short that even 
Jesus felt straitened by the ‘‘twelve hours” of 
his day. Out of these rough rocks the missiona- 
ries are to carve pillars for the temple of God, 
and do it quickly. They are t> turn these rugged stones, 
discarded fragments from Satan’s marble yard, into 
exquisite stituary. And they are sharply warned that 
they must ‘‘ work while it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work.” Their only chisel is the 
** sword of the Spirit,” with which they as often cut their 
own hands as dent the hard rock; their only hammer 
the cross of Christ, with which they as often smite their 
fingers as their sculptor’s chisel ; so that it is no wonder 
that the true missionary is usually seen “ going forth 
weeping.” Suppose you were told to take a savage who 
had never heard a musical harmony, and to prepare him 
quickly to sing the chief tenor in a mighty oratorio ; 
suppose you were told to take stagnant water and quickly 
to turn it intoa beacon to light sailors on the ocean; 
suppose you were told t> take a dead, rotten log and 
quickly to turn it into « bearing tree, delighting the 
children in the springtime by its fragrance, and the old 
men in t :e autumn by its fruit. You would say it could 
never be done; but this is really what God commands 
the feeble, ignorant, unskilled missionary of the cross to 
do. The savage sinner must be taught to sing ‘‘ the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb”; the foul pool of the human imagination must 
become a bright light, to warn sailors on the sea of life ; 
and the dead trunk must be transplanted to the vineyard 
of the Lord, to bear the beautiful fruits of righteousness. 
That is, missionaries are to make a new creation. 
They are to do it out of worn-out, rotted out, rejected 
material ; they are to do it without skill; they are to do 
it with few tools; they are to do itin haste. Itis the 
most difficult enterprise in the universe. 

But the success of the enterprise is assured ‘by the 
standing of others connected with the work ; for God 
himself has undertaken it. His Son exclaims, “My 
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Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” And Paul, the 
missionary to the Gentiles, cries out (1 Cor. 3: 9): “We 
are God’s fellow-workers.” This is the secret of the suc- 
cess of the humble missionary. The empire of God 
stands behind the commissioner. In this enterprise are 
enlisted the greatest King in infinite space, the richest 
treasury, the highest skill, the greatest force, the most 
profound intelligence, the largest armies, the swiftest 
navies, the best character, and the undoubted majority. 
All these things are with God. Heaven itself is a won- 
derful missionary society, and God makes its enterprises 
successful, 

He is more deeply interested in this enterprise than in 
any other ; for he “so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” God sends 
his Son. Jesus must, then, be a great missionary, 

This is confirmed by the Scriptures in Hebrews 8: 1: 
‘* Consider the missionary and high priest of our con- 
fession, even Jesus, who was faithful to him that ap- 
pointedhim.” This compels us to see that Christ was 
alluding to his missionary appointment, when he used 
the following expressions: Matt. 21:87: The husband- 
man “afterward sent unto them his Son.” Mark 9: 37: 
‘Whosoever receiveth me receiveth not me, but him 
that sent me.” Luke 4:18: ‘‘ He hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives.” John 3:17: ‘‘ For God 
sent not his Son into the world to judge the world.” 

The word ‘‘sent” in every passage is a missionary 
word. And thelist is only begun. The fact that Christ 
was a missionary indicates that missions are a great en- 
terprise ; for God has given him ‘‘all power in heaven 
and inearth.* The skies honored his birth with a new 
star, and angels cried, ‘‘ Glory to God.” The water of 
Cana became sweet under the kiss of his will, and the 
barren fig tree died broken-hearted under the blow of 
his rebuke. He was a great missionary, and he was 
fought by Herod the Great when a babe, and later by 
the Jewish Church and the Roman Empire. Even the 
Prince of Evil made a bitter fight against him in person. 
God appointed Jesus to be a missionary, and ‘‘sent” 
him. Missionary work must, then, be a great enterprise 
We ought not to deny it when we remember that Jesus 
died for missions. 

We stand wondering, when we see that God’s Son re- 
turns to the skies for more intimate consultation with 
the great Sender, leaving the work in the charge of 
earth’s native helpers. Before he departs to the country 
of high civilization he offers this prayer to his Father 
concerning the ‘‘ twelve missionaries”: ‘‘Sanctify them 
in the truth ; thy word is truth. As thou didst send me 
into the world, even sosent I them into the world” (John 
17: 17, 18). 

Then we say, “‘ First, missionaries.” By the Lord these 
are set first in the Church. Remember the ‘ sent” men 
of sacred story—Moses, Joseph, Joshua, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Paul, Nehemiah, Barnabas, Elijah, Jonah, Amos, John 
the Baptist. What a great group! They were all 
‘‘sent,” commissioners of God, missionaries of truth 
and righteousness, the greatest men of the world. 

The enterprise greatest in its results is missions. 
The scientific value of the labors of missionaries is 
acknowledged by all capable men. Their records of 
heathen or savage lands are highly appreciated and per- 
fectly credited. The knowledge gathered by them and 
systematically arranged, probably surpasses in volume 
and importance al]l that gathered by ordinary travelers, 
soldiers, sailors, merchants and explorers. They trans- 
late the Scriptures into foreign tongues, and bring for- 
eign literature to our knowledge. They construct alpha- 
bets and grammars for savage races, and bring to the 
knowledge of Christian nations heretofore unknown 
customs, tribes, animals, plants and remedies. They 
have civilized thousands of square miles of the earth’s 
surface ; they have redeemed many islands of the sea; 
where they have worked without persecution they have 
turned the desert into a garden. To recount their 
achievements would be to relate the finest work done 
by men in two thousand years. To destroy their work 
and to annul its direct or indirect results, would be to 
put again the fetters of the vast Roman tyranny on the 
limbs of men, to overthrow the fine culture of Germany 
for the barbarisms of the old forests, to supersede the 
English liberty of our time with the marsh and fen free- 
dom of the old naked Britons, to replace the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor with the sun-worship 
of Peru, or to abolish the American Sunday-school in 
order to establish the human sacrifices of Mexico. 

All that is bright, beautiful, happy and pure in our 
age and civilization we owe ‘“‘first” to missionaries. 
We cannot picture the work of missionaries on indi- 
vidual hearts and fortunes. The homes made heavenly, 
the hearts made noble, the lives made useful, can only 
be revealed when we shall write the history of tbis 
planet. 

But we can already anticipate a revelation of great 
glory to crown the work of,missionaries. They who, on 
the day of Pentecost, heard the ‘“‘twelve missionaries” 
preach in the streets of Jerusalem will not be slow to 
give their meed of praise ; the saved jailer of Philippi, 
Lydia, the seller of purple, the noble ones of Berea as 
well as the less noble of Thessalonica, the few men of 
Athens as well as the thousands of Corinth, the tribes- 
men of Galatia as well as the citizens of Rome, immedi- 
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ately after their sight of divine glory, will wish to see 
‘‘ first, the missionary” Paul; the Antioch Christiang 
will also wish to see the ‘‘ missionary” Barnabas. And . 
when we see the harvests that are borne into Heaven’s 
garner, whose seeds were sown by missionaries in all 
lands, in all ages, among all classes, under all difficuly 
ties ; the harvest sheaves of men, of civilization, of cul- 
ture, of liberty, of righteousness and happiness, we will 
understand in part the causes which induced the “ apos- 
tle” Paul, the missionary Paul, to write that God had set 
‘*first” in the Church “ missionaries,” and secondly, 
preachers, or prophets. Then we will indeed understand 
that the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ is built ‘onthe 
foundation of the missionaries and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief cornerstone”; that it was as a 
missionary in a foreign land that he did his great work, 
Then, in making the universe consistent and happy, in 
restoring it ‘‘ whole,” it is missionaries whoare the great 
helpers of God. And when we are “called to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb,” in the New Jerusalem, they 
shall be honored, ‘sitting on thrones”; and when the 
great missionary, Jesus Christ, shall ‘‘ gird himself and 
serve us with sweet manna all around,” I am sure that, 
to begin with, he will say, ‘* First, the missionaries.” 
LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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THE TALK OF TRAMP LODGERS. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORM® 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON claims to have known a 
beggar tramp in Scotland, whose chief diversion was 
reading and exploiting the English poets, notably Shel- 
ley and Keats. I have not yet discovered an American 
lodging-house tramp with a Shelley-Keats appetite, but 
I do not despair of doing so, for I have had among my 
lodging-house bed-fellows several men who showed 
traces of wealth or culture. Indeed, the intelligence of 
the lodging-house tramp seems to be very much under- 
rated. 

He can usually read and write. Within the range of 
his profession (a somewhat narrow range, it is true) his 
perception of the workings of the human heart and mind 
is keen, almost unerring. The lodging house, in which 
he passes a large part of his time, affords abundant men- 
tal friction. Every conceivable subject is freely dis- 
cussed here, where propriety bars out nothing. Thus 
the lodging-house habitués are, in effect, members of a 
flourishing debating club, holding nightly meetings. 
Each, without conscious effort, becomes a repository for 
the facts and ideas belonging to all the others. That 
these facts and ideas are often of slight value is true 
enough, but so, for that matter, are the facts and ideas 
bandied about in ‘‘society.” And yet ‘‘society,” what- 
ever its defects, does unquestionably develop versatility 
and ready wit. It is the same with the lodging house. 

Furthermore, if the tramp-lodger is sojourning in Bos- 
ton he finds the Public Library a handy place to take 
naps in, at the cost of a modicum of reading ; if in New 
York, the chances are that the lodging house itself pro- 
vides well-filled reading-racks, and there is always the 
Cooper Union. Above all, he bas the unhampered lei- 
sure which we are often told is indispensable to culture. 

It would be pleasant to select and transcribe from my 
notebook of the lodging houses just the witty and pro- 
found sayings heard therein ; but this would make alto- 
gether too alluring a picture. It is better to give an idea 
of the vagrant lodger’s average talk (obscenity and pro- 
fanity eliminated), which, like the average talk of other 
people, is neither profound nor witty. 

When the distress of last winter was at its worst, there 
was a discussion one night of the causes of poverty. 

‘It’s a man’s own fault ef he’s poor; I know it by me- 
silf,” said Irish Mike. ‘‘ Didn’t I aften blow in ten or 
fifteen dollars of a Saturday night in the days when I 
was workin’ for me livin’? Shure, I know it by mesilf. 
Ef a man ’ud keep a holt on his wages when he had ’em, 
he’d never ask no help of no man.” 

‘You’re right there, Mike; I know it by myself.” 
** That’s so ; I know it by myself,” came fr m man after 
man, until it looked as if the whole room was to be self- 
condemned. At last there was a protest. 

‘‘Itain’t so. I know it by myself as well as you. It 
ain’t no fault of mine I’m a bum,” and the protest had 
its quota of supporters. Reasons were given, Cases 
were cited of people who were made poor through no 
fault of their own—by the treachery of friends, the 
sharp practice of lawyers, the brutality of employers, 
fire, sickness, death. 

A diatribe, the same night, by Shavings, an ex-carpen- 
ter, against prohibition did not call out a single protest. 
‘* Prohibition makes a town dead,” said Shavings. ‘It 
knocks all the life out of it. Take Peabody now. Pea- 
body used to be aright good lively town. Tom knows 
that’s so just as wellasme. Whatisitnow? Dead as 
a drowned rat. Since they’ve had prohibition the tan- 
neries and everything have moved away. It’s going to 
the dogs about as fast as it can, and all on account of 
taking away the booze. Prohibition ’ll take the vim out 
of the best town going.” 

Ramsellers are often arraigned for inhumanity. 
‘* They’d see you with your shoulder frozen to a cake of 
ice before they’d give you a drink, if you happened to be 
busted, no matter if you’d been buyin’ of ’em fora whole 
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year,” is the accusation ; but the accusers are invariably 
judicial enough to admit that “ there are rumsellers and 
rumeellers,” and that ‘‘a good many are straight, 
qhite men.” This spirit of fairness might be emulated 
to advantage by the reputable reformers who damn rum- 
sellers in a lump. 

As incertain conferences of the Charity Organization 
Society, points of criminal law which only legal experts 
are able to decide, are favoritethemes for debate. Over 
the right to self-defense I have seen a room divided into 
three boisterous, betting factions: 1. Those who held 
that you must do all you could to get away before you 
had a right to fight. 2. Those who held that you could 
“slug” back if you were ‘‘slugged,” but that you could 
not use a dangerous weapon unless you were attacked 
with a dangerous weapon. 38. Those who held you 
could fight in any way you pleased. 

Reflections upon the respectability of the tramp fra- 
ternity are bitterly resented. My Scotch friend, Sandy, 
happening to overhear a lodging-house keeper call his 
patrons “ hoboes,” was almost beside himself with 


«J dinna care whaf we call oursel’s,” he blurted out; 
‘but it's no right for him to talk about hoboes. He 
couldna keep this place gaein’ but for you and me, what 
hustle on the street. It’s no right!” 

There was also & general outburst of righteous indig- 
nation when a newspaper item was read aloud announc- 
ing exceptionally light sentences for two murderers. 

“It’s a dirty shame! Why, tramps get more than 
that! Tramps are getting treated worse than murderers 
nowadays, if that in The Globe is true. And nobody can 
, say tramps does anybody any harm.” 

Criticism of penal institutions is always satirical— 
sometimes more satirical than just. For instance, this 
on the prison physician : 

‘“ He just takes alook at you when you’re sick, and for 
all of him you’ll be dead in half an hour. What does he 
care? You’re nothin’ to him. You're lucky, 1’m think- 
in’, if he don’t give you medicine to kill you, so he can 
have the fun of cuttin’ youup. That’s what he likes best 
of all—the bloody butcher !” 

As to devices for swindling the kind-hearted public, 
there is an unexhaustible fund of reminiscence. Here 
is one of Smithie’s adventures : 

** You boys all know Ihave a knack of lookin’ fair an’ 
aboveboard an’ talkin’ kind o’ soft and repentant-like 
when I wants anything. Well, one day last winter I 
went out to Cambridge and bummed a breakfast at a 
house there ‘ East Boston’ told me about. Then I was 
thirsty, so I went to another house and asked for some 
money. I sized the woman up pretty quick, and played 
the racket of bein’ willin’ an’ anxious to work—bore 
down on it hard, you know. She was so stirred up by 
the yarn Ispun her that she gave mea dime and invited 
me to come round again at five o’clock and get a good 
hot dinner. She didn’t get no noonday meal, she said, 
*cause she hadn’t no kids, and her husband, he worked so 
far away he couldn’t come home. You'd ’a’ laughed 
yourself tired and hungry to see how glad she was I 
wanted to work. To spare my sensitive feelins’, she 
kept tellin’ me as how her husband would find me some 
wood to saw or somethin’ else to do when he got home, 
80 I needn’t feel I was takin’ charity. 

**Of course I was on hand at five o’clock, They made 
me wash my hands and set down to the table with them. 
Gee whiz! what grub! That was jest about the slick- 
est dinner ever I set my teeth into. I don’t suppose 
they’s more’n two or,three o’ you blokes ever had a night 
dinner ; that’s the kind this was, handed on in sections 
(‘ courses,’ they call ’em) by a nigger wench. I may as 
well own up | felt powerful green myself along at first, 
and wished I was eatin’ alone so’s not to give away what 
alot I was puttin’ in. But they kep’ pilin’ my plate up 
to make me feel easy, and ’twa’n’t long before I clean 
forgot all my fine manners and waded in with both feet. 
Um-m-m-m! I c’n taste them orange fritters now ! 

“They got through eatin’ before I did, an’ set to work 
with their mouths plannin’ jobs for me down cellar an’ 
out in the back yard. I felt my appetite slippin’ away 
from me, for I seenI was billed to be a laborin’ man sure 
enough unless I sprung some bluff on’em mighty spry. 
So, all to oncet, 1 made like I was took with a big colic. 
I squirmed an’ held on to my stomach and screwed 
up my face, until they was that frightened they laid me 
out flat on the lounge an’ run for the brandy bottle—real 
French stuff, mind yer, smooth enough to cut a figure 
eight on with skates. 

*** Poor man!’ they kep’ sayin’; ‘ he must ’a’ been half- 
starved.’ You see they thought I’d been hungry so long 
that a square meal had done me up. I played off I was 
easier after the brandy, as, in course, I was ;,an’ when I 
got strong enough to walk they give me m@xe brandy 
an’ money enough for a lodgin’. 

‘“*T promised t2 call around in the mornin’ an’ do the 
work if I was well enough, but I wa’n’t well enough, an’ 
I hain’t been well enough since. If any of you's got a 
hankerin’ for the nicest feed goin’, I can tell you how to 
find the house, an’ if you’re cooney like I was, you won't 
have to lift your hand for the grub. Only you'll have to 
get up a new game. Colic won’t work in that house for 
some years to come, I take it.” 

Such a parading of the cleverness of their deceits is the 
most interesting and significant feature of the social in- 
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tercourse of tramp lodgers—the one thing that clearly 
differentiates their talk from the talk of average men. 
ANDOVER House, Boston, Mass. : 
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FROM POVERTY TO RICHES—IN KOREA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES S. GALE, 








It was a fierce winterday. I had ridden some, forty 
miles across the plains that end ina stretch of mountains 
separating East and West Korea. It was part of a two 
weeks’ journey, in which time I had been frost bitten, 
had been snowed under, and last of all, had had to break 
a way through the drifts for seventy miles. The moun- 
tains seem to have been buried neck-deep and the guide 
with three coolies ahead appeared and disappeared at the 
mercy of thesnow. The little Korean ponies, noted for 
their surefootedness, completely lost their heads, and I 
was shot into the drifts time and again, while the poor 
pony, off the track, would go hopelessly down into the 
depths, pack and all. 

There were five natives with me, who had complained 
bitterly of the cold and of the wretched country through 
which we were obliged to pass. They grew moody as 
mortals do when weariness and the labor of a journey 
tells upon them. And so we plodded on in silence hop- 
ing to find a room in a village in the next ravine. 

Korean huts at their best are only foul little pens ; at 
their worst, such as you find in mountain villages, they 
are indescribable. A night passed in one of these has 
numbered more soul-stirring horrors than all of Dante’s 
vision. The whistling wind over the plains deals with 
you in a fierce but clean-handed way, while the labored 
silence.that creeps over you at night poisons your very 
life bldod. 

It was in the village of ’To-sung we were tostop—‘‘ site 
of the capital”—a name that some sufferer must have 
given with a touch of Oriental sarcasm. In the dusk of 
evening we wound down into it and stopped at aninn, 
where I noticed a ragged old man, partly barefoot, in the 
snow; tottering in with two buckets of water. Hisshat- 
tered condition caught my eye, for Koreans, tho they 
have but few earthly blessings, dress well and feed 
heavily, When I hada chance to talk with him I found 
him a gentle spoken old native who, asI learned after- 
ward, carried about underneath his ragged dress a tender 
heart and vivid memories of want and suffering. He 
had walked four hundred miles from his home in Kap- 
san upto the capital, which he had seen for the first time. 
He had thought to get work and increase the little money 
that he brought with him, but it had all provena failure, 
His money was spentand the residents of the capital looked” 
at him askance as being a feeble old northerner, and so 
he had to turn homeward, working his way: slowly, 
and now had reached ’To-sung, a quarter of the distance. 

I tried to draw the old man out, in order to geta 
glimpse, if possible, of the inner self of one who possessed 
so little of this world’s goods, and see what he was think- 
ing of. He was a very simple, childlike Korean when 
he asked for my ‘honorable country.” I told him I 
had come over the sea from away beyond everywhere to 
tell Koreans about the God who made the world and who 
certainly loved them. He confessed that he was not as 
anxious about heaven and the life to come as he was 
about a little meat and drink and a few yards of plain 
clothing against the storms of this present world. I 
liked his honesty, for it is so easy to find a pious Oriental 
who, with full stomach and warm suit, all of which is 
due to a hard-working woman, proclaim himself so little 
of the earth earthy. 

Old Nam did not seem in the least afraid of me as a 
foreigner, but sat in the doorway, his deep, hungry eyes 
and hollow cheeks telling his story of earth’s pilgrimage. 
I gave him a few cash, with a hint that I would be grate- 
ful for any assistance he could give me against the Great 
Unseen of the night, and sat waiting for the evening 
meal, The old man looked carefully about him, and 
then with a precision that did my heart good, he took the 
worth of several such strings of cash out of one or two 
disreputable runners that happened at that moment to be 
skelping along the wall of the room. I date this point as 
the beginning of a friendship which I hope may last 
many a year in the land of Morning Calm. 

The supper was brought in, all steaming and smelling 
of pickle, soup and stringy leoking meats, usually 
called ‘‘ dog” by foreigners who have never tasted of 
them. It was a welcome odor, and as I took up the 
chopsticks Old Nam wished me a ‘‘ mighty dinner,” and 
then withdrew. What were the old man’s thoughts I 
know not, but if he had no greedy longings in his heart 
for my lot I should say he was not far from the kingdom, 
as an Oriental so situated would naturally speak flatter- 
ingly, while thinking thus: ‘‘See him, the foreign dog, 
devouring the good things of the land, while I, a child of 
ancestral promise, go hungry.” ; 

In the course of time, the dinner odors and the musty 
room faded away, the dogs grew quiet, the ponies under 
the eaves ceased their munching, and with gates barred 
and doors pulled tight we slept. Old Nam to be free 

-from want and poverty, and I to dream of ahappy home 
awaiting me after the mountains and storms of the jour- 
ney ; in miniature a picture of a longer pilgrimage, and 
the home of light awaiting all who are blood relatives of 
Jesus, : 
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I slept, baked almost brown from the frying-pan floor. 
This floor by the way is the delight of every truly Korean 
heart, and in no particular does our barbarian nature 
seem to them more hopelessly depraved than in our an- 
tipathy for their ways and means of sleeping. 

As usual the Koreans were up at first cock crow, about 

1:80 a.M., feeding their ponies in preparation for an early 
start, as they say, at about seven o'clock. There was a 
constant noise, the cutting of straw, the dipping and 
pouring of water, the crackling of fires, and the flup flup 
of the ponies’ lips in their efforts to get a few beans from 
the bottom of a trough of water. Old Nam was up and 
at it. Had he not been a Korean I should never have 
forgiven him for such an unseemly uproar. I used to tell 
Koreans that two hours’ feeding was sufficient to pre- 
pare any pony for a journey of fifteen miles, and that 
time spent above this was labor in vain, disturbing the 
peace of the household, and wearing out the patience of 
the pony, but it had just the same effect as it I had told 
the fowls perched above my door to please desist from 
such immoderate crowing. Brute force is-the only 
earthly power I know of that will stop either Korean na- 
tives or fowls from going persistently along the way of 
their ancestors. Cock crowing is something that I took 
but little note of at home—in fact, since the introduction 
of clocks and watches, our fowls, I think, have lost the 
art; but Korean birds, with all the field to themselves, 
have gone on vying with each other for the last three 
thousand years, until their crowing now has attained a 
perfect steam-whistle pitch. 

Such were the surroundings of Old Nam the morning 
following our first acquaintance. A fire of pine knots 
lighted up the quadrangle within the low thatched roof, 
showing the ponies with long lips and dejected counte- 
nances, dogs growling and shivering about, the proprie- 
tor with towsy head looking on, and Old Nam, the mov- 
ing figure of the picture, busy at his work. 

I told him among other things that if ever he should 
pass Gensan in his wanderings, to please call on me, and 
if I happened to have work on hand I would be glad to 
help him to it, After breakfast he led my pony out, 
helped me to a comfortable seat on the top of the pack, 
and then with a profound bow and many thanks he saw 
me off, 

I was to be home in two days. There was inspiration 
enough in that to carry me unconsciously over the range 
of mountains ahead, and on the second day, after various 
mishaps and good fortunes, I started out of Nam San, on 
foot, a short distance in advance of my ponies. To go 
afoot in Korea is to call down contempt on your head in 
the eyes of all pure blooded natives, and yet when it 
suits my convenience I intend to go on foot, even tho it 
be to the utter confusion of my best native friends. At 
the time I mention I was passing through a quiet grove 
of trees, feeling how strange and wonderful it was that 
I should be blessed so far above Old Nam and other poor 
mortals. A sort of kindly feeling had settled over me 
for Koreans in general when at a turn in the trees I was 
suddenly accosted by two portly looking, swellish gen- 
tlemen, who, in the lowest possible terms, asked me 
‘‘what kind of beast I was, where I had been stabled and 
whither I was hoofing it to.” As the sound of David’s 
harp dispelled from King Saul’s mind the workings of 
the demon, so the voices cf these two Orientals swept me 
clean of all benevolent feelings and stirred my blood up 
atonce. I asked them the reason for stupping me thus, 
and this seemed to highten the joke in their eyes and 
furnish them with fresh material. I felt that it was a 
decisive moment in the lives of these twomen. Idid not 
feel quite willing to honor them with open mouthed 
anger or to sacrifice myself wholly on the altar of their 
general behavior, but it was certainly a case in which 
something must be done; so before he was aware I took 
a gentle grip of the neck folds of the chief speaker’s coat, 
and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, it is a fact you may talk to me 
with impunity, for lama soft and gentle mortal, but,” 
tightening my grip the while, “if you talk like this to 
other Westerners, they will certainly reply thus,” at 
which I brought down my dak cane and repeated it in 
such a way as to take every atom of dust out of those 
far Eastern trousers. The second gentleman was evi- 
dently convinced by the demonstration and moved 
quietly away. The one in hand begged my pardon asa 
* nobleman,” and confessed that he had had no idea that 
I was the refined and cultured gentleman that he now 
felt me to be, and so we parted, each of us having fur- 
nished the other with an item of experience. 

I reached home in safety, and a month or more passed 
away. Onemorning the “‘ boy” came to say that an old 
Korean had called and wished to see me, I asked him 
in, and who should it turn out to be but Old Nam. He 
had put on a less ragged coat over his tattered garments, 
which improved his appearance, and he looked at me as 
hopefully as if life were still full of promise tohim, He 
had come to see me and to thank me, and did I have 
some work that he could do? I had wood to split and 
roots to dig shortly, and so we entered into solemn con- 
tract, Old Nam to work for me, andI to pay him as I 
thought best. He was so gentle and mild that 1 feared 
that the sticks of wood might suffer but little at his 
hands. And yet not so; for, with tobacco enough to 
lend him inspiration, he did faithfully what he was called 
upon todo. In those days of his adversity I can see him 
still, his gentle face set against that woodpile, and can 
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hear his soft tones as he asked my advice on something 
to be done. 

Thave a native assistant, who is built on a hard plan, 
like an Egyptian taskmaster. He invariably regards 
gentleness of manner as a sign of lurking deceit, and 
anything like softness of speech he abhors. Heeyed Old 
Nam somewhat in the way a thistle might look down 
upon a milkweed, feeling certain that the latter would 
come to no good end; besides, Old Nam had uttered 
falsehoods in his hearing. He said he had a home up 
North, cows and fields, and sufficient to live on, but he 
wanted now to make a litile money so as to buy a few 
clothes and go back looking decent. “The idea,” says 
my assistant, ‘‘of an old offspring of that kind talking 
about owning cows.” ‘ Wait and see,” I urged; “‘ don’t 

_condemn the old man so hastily ;” but his mind was un- 
yielding as a millstone, and Old Nam stood condemned 
forthwith. 

Two months passed and he was still with us, little 
better in appearance, it is true, for he was saving his 
extra cash and the clothes we gave him. He seemed 
happy, and sat every morning by the doorway listening 
to the Bible story of sin and death and ransom. I tried 
to make it plain, and tho I often failed, I knew that God 
would open up some hearts to receive it, for my wife was 
praying for us, and her prayers prevail. Old Nam 
thought it very wonderful that God should speak so 
plainly ; that he should have come down to earth and 
have lived and been poor, and, stranger still, should have 
offered himself a sacrifice for us all. 

He was quite afarmer in his way. He taught me how 


to plant pines and willows. Says he: ‘‘ Plant the large ~ 


end of the limb and you get a common willow; reverse 
it, plant the small end and you get a weeping willow,” 
which idea I found to be interesting, even tho it isn’t ab- 
solutely true. He managed the gardening, took care of 
the flowers, and could search out a bug or thieving in- 
sect with great success. He informed me one morning 
that a certain creature, something after the form of a 
mo-kee (mosquito), was after our strawberry plants. I 
am interested in strawberries myself, not in the plants. 
My wife’s interest, however, never seems to flag, even 
with bare vines through whole seasons without any fruit, 
and so I said to Nam: ‘‘ My wife would be glad, I know, 
if you would capture that bug.” He came a few morn- 
ings later, saying that he was happy to report to me that 
he had risen before daybreak and had caught that mos- 
quito, and then he spoke as hopefully of our strawberry 
patch as if he had exterminated every possible variety of 
vine-destroying insect. 

Another morning, all unexpectedly, the old man came 
to say that now the snow had gone, he’d have togo back 
and see how his home was in the far North (Kapsan). 
I told him how sorry we would be to have him go; but it 
seemed best, and Nam came with his new white over- 
coat on to bid us peace and farewell. I saw wrapped 
away in his little bundle of earthly possessions a few 
tracts and parts of the New Testament. Did he know 
the secret of it all,as we hoped and prayed? With 
many expression of thankfulness the worn face disap- 
peared, and the gentle spirit, in its plebeian dress, had 
gone and left us. 

A man’s place in life is not always to be judged by 
what he owns, or by the. cut of the coat he wears. Some- 
time people that own nothing and wear any kind of coat 
that is given them, have eyes that stir our souls and 
lines in their faces that move one totears. A tender 
soul, looking out inquiringly or trustingly from its earth- 
ly windows, is worth the meeting in a world so full of 
hardness and hatred, and cast-iron perfection. Old Nam 
had left us; indeed, we felt that he had gone, and we 
often wondered about him. 

The summer wore round, four months had passed, and 
ona certain afternoon a well-dressed figure with fresh 
lacquered hat came in atthe gate,and turned toward 
my room. The face I knew, but something was strange. 
Why, yes, it was Old Nam, all dressed up, but just as 
gentle and respectful as ever. I said, ‘‘ Why, friend 
Nam! is it peace? How cqmes it all?” He inquired first 
for my wife and little giils, and then told me how he had 
been home, and had now returned with two of his cows 
to sell in the Japanese market. Two cows to sell! Why, 
I could not have been more surprised if he had told me 
he was a millionaire; and yet he did not look at me 
proudly. Esaw he could be great and not be ruined ; 
something so little seen onearth. I told him how glad I 
would be to have him call often while he stayed, and 

offered him a seat—which he declined as a mark of re- 
spect to me. My old Egyptian assistant was as sur- 
prised as if the angel Gabriel had met him. He tried to 
reconcile it all. I doubt not he searched the Chinese 
classics to find if it were possible for gentleness and hu- 
mility to ever keep company with prosperity and earthly 
possessions. The old assistant said to me: “I thought 
Nam Sopang was false, but he is true, every inch of him ; 
in fact he isa wonderful old man.” I went out to where 
he had his cows tethered’on the hillside tosee him. One 
was a red and white spotted cow, the other brown, both 
in good condition. A few days later he sold them to the 
Japanese for $45.00. 

It was the first time that I had ever seen a man of 
the people with no debts and as large asupply of cash 
on hand, The Egyptian and his associates were speechless, 
I suggested that they might do well to kow-tow (bow 
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down) before so worthy a Korean as Old Nam, for as for 
me I had seldom seen his like. 

One more interview ! He came as he was leaving for 
his home, and said he would like four of the books that 
told about Jesus. They had read what he had taken be- 
fore, and now he wanted a New Testament each for three 
families, and one for his own. He said they could read 
the Chinese characters in these homes, and beside he 
would tell them what he had heard about salvation. 

We told Old Nam that we should never forget him, 
and my wife and little girls joined me in wishing him 
peace on his journey—the peace that passeth understand- 
ing. 

KorEa. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


A LITERARY custom which if it affected the general 

public would be denounced with indignation, is that of 
inviting popular authors to contribute, gratuitously, to 
magazines. These periodicals have not indeed ‘‘ the 
cheek ” to put that application into so many words, but 
they make it nevertheless. After some preliminary but- 
ter, “‘ laid on with a trowel,” of the popularauthor, they 
point out to him how interesting it would be to the pub- 
lic to learn what books have shaped his mind, or at- 
tracted his fancy ; what landscapes he prefers and why, 
and whether he is in favor of the Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter Bill? Therecan be no betterchannel, they point out, 
for the communication of this information than “ our 
widely circulated columns,” to which many of ‘your 
most famous confreres” have already sent replies to 
these questions. This is a device for obtaining cheap 
**copy ”. which one may describe as more ingenious than 
ingenuous, and tho one can hardly imagine an old bird 
caught with such chaff, it no doubt entices some young 
ones. That it pays indeed there is no doubt, from its 
constant repetition and also from the new shapes it as- 
sumes. Having got out of their ‘‘ eminent authors” their 
views of literature and matrimony, they have now dug 
down to a lower level, and write to inquire what was 
their favorite reading as children, say at nine years old, 
and also (while they are about i') what is their children’s 
favorite reading at the present time. Whether their 
grandfathers took honey with their tea instead of sugar, 
and their grandmothers used a scoop instead of a knife in 
eating apples, are questions that will no doubt be asked 
in their turn. 

The Russian Government is so well known for its 
philanthropy that no one is surprised at its being 
averse to capital punishment (except for political 
offenders); murderers are only punished with imprison- 
ment, Still even the tenderest heart is capable of being 
hardened by the perpetual dropping of a criminal into 
his fellow-creatures. A certain Lossyeff, the Daily 
News informs us, was sentenced to a long period of im- 
prisonmentfor murder. He escaped, committed another 
murder, and was once more imprisoned. He escaped 
again, and this time committed two murders. Here the 
patience of a paternal government broke down, and he 
is now condemned to death. This is an object lesson for 
our abolitionists. When aman goes into the murdering 
business, and gets the extremity of punishment for the 
first offense, he naturally sees no reason for not repeat- 
ing it. Society has done its worst to him, and the prov- 
erb that one may just as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb has an application for him more forcible than usual, 
inasmuch as he knows he will not be hanged in either 
case; so he naturally goes for the sheep. 

Whether people are hanged by the heels or the head is 
not of much consequence; but in the case of a flag its 
being the right way up makes all the difference. A 
man-of-war came into Hongkong harbor the other day 
with its ensign reversed, and, ‘‘ with obedient start,” 
two boats’ crews of armed blue jackets pulled out to her, 
as was nothing less than their duty, in view of the signal 
‘‘ mutiny on board.” It was not mutiny, however, but 
only ‘‘our boy’s stupidity, who always puts the flag up 
wrong if you don’t watch him.” There is a story of sig- 
naling in the navy, even still more delightful. A very 
stingy Commodore was in command of four vessels at a 
certain station in the south seas. They were at anchor, 
and in order to keep his midshipmen employed he set 
them to signaling. ‘‘ What shall we signal?” they in- 
quired ; and he answered, testily: ‘Oh, anything you 
like.” Accordingly these wicked boys signaled, among 
other things, to Captains A, Band C, “ Dine with the 
Commodore at fiveo’clock.” At that hour, just as the 
Commodore was sitting down tohis frugal meal of half 
a cold chicken, the three gigs put out with their respect- 
ive captains in full fig, to dine with their superior offi- 
cer. There was considerable embarrassment, and the 
middies were ‘‘severely reprimanded”; but after all 
they had only obeyed orders, ‘‘ Signal what you please.” 

It was but recently discovered that fishes, like Rous- 
seau’s birds, confabulate with one another ; converse, no 
doubt, of the strength of the stream, or the fullness of 
the river, as we do about the weather overhead, and ex- 
change now and then sensational information about 
rapacious monsters seen in their vicinity, with nets and 
hooks; but we now learn that fishes not only talk but 
walk, Hitherto it was generally believed that this form 
of locomotion was confined among them to the Anabas 
scandens (if I am wrong here the absence of a dio- 
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tionary, without which it is always unsafe to quote Lat- 
in, must be my excuse), the climbing perch of Ceylon. 
In that country you don’t take rod and line for perch 
fishing, but ladders. Jokes are, no doubt, perpetrated by 
strangers about the perching perch, which must have 
occurred to the natives hundreds of years ago. Profess-. 
or Stewart has never seen fishes climb, not even “an 
oyster walk upstairs”; but he has noticed the gurnard 
in its walks abroad, That these should have escaped the 
notice of the ordinary observer is less surprising, inas- 
much as it seems the fishmongers, ‘‘ to increase its at- 
tractiveness, bring the fins around its neck ina frill,” 
and it is upon these fins, three on each side, that it 
progresses. The fishing toad, nearly six feet and all 
head, with a gigantic mouth right across it, is a great 
pedestrian, notso fast as a cyclist, but even more dread- 
ed by its fellow-creatures, 

The carelessness with which the generality of people 
read—not excepting the critics—is very remarkable, 
Only one person out of six, perhaps, could pass an ex- 
amination even in a book that he read yesterday. It is 
doubtful, indeed swhether the delight some persons boast 
they receive from reading a particular author over and 
over again, is not so much an affectation as because, 
having read it always negligently, they really do find 
new beauties in iton each perusal, Even a newspaper, 
if it is worth reading at all, is worth ding so with atten- 
tion. The omission sometimes brings with it its own pun- 
ishment. A man was seen sitting at a railway station 
next to a penny-in-the-slot machine for hours. ‘* What 
are you doing there?” asked the porter. ‘‘Ihavedropped 
in a shilling,and am waiting for my change,” was the re- 
ply. The man had read in the newspaper that auto- 
matic machines had been brought to such a pitch of per- 
fection as to accomplish this, and if there should not 
happen to be enough coppers inside them, they would 
give change as soon as there was, He was, therefore, 
waiting till the demand for chocolates and brandy balls 
should yield the requisite supply. But what his news- 
paper had really said to him (if he had given it more 
attention) applied only to automatic gas meters, and had 
no connection with the railway pillars. As an example 
of carelessness, even in readers of culture, one may note 
that in so well known a work as “‘ Rob Roy ” it has never 
been noticed that Walter Scott has made the Osbald- 
istone title to descend, tho he states it to have been only 
a knighthood; nor am I aware that any reader of 
‘* Dombey and Son” beside myself has ever noted that 
the Major and Cleopatra sit down to play picket to- 
gether, but “propose” and accept as is only done at 
ecarté, 

An ugly man exhibition is to be held in Belgium. 
Everybody thinks he has at least one friend who ought 
to gain the prize, but does not like to tell him so, tho it 
is soobviously to hisadvantage. It is a delicate matt-r ; 
tho indeed there are many men who do not set the least 
value upon their personal appearance. Some even pride 
themselves on their ill looks. I knewa man who used to 
say if you looked at him (which you could hardly help 
doing), ‘‘ Yes, sir, I know I am the ugliest man, but also 
the finest figure in the British army.” 

There have been men who have not urged that miti- 
gating circumstance. Among the anecdotes of the old 
French Court there is one of a nobleman of unquestioned 
courage who refused to fight a duel upon the ground 
that if he killed his opponent he would be the ugliest 
man in France. At present there was one who excelled 
him ; so very small a boast that it may surely pass for 
modesty. 

If you want a novelty in stories send for ‘‘The 

Prisoner of Zenda”—nobody can say it is not original. 
Hope (the author) tells us a flattering tale of how 
he became a monarch for three months, and ac- 
quitted himself in that capacity much better than the 
real king, whom (from the best motives) he misrepre- 
sented. There is plenty of love-making in it, and very 
good ; the lady, it is true, makes love to the wrong man, 
but since she prefers him to the right one, there is noth- 
ing to be said ; to the ordinary reader there are things in 
the narrative that are a little difficult to understand—such 
as how a king can be flushed through a drain pipe ; but 
the general effect is excellent. The incident and lan- 
guage are alikeremoved from the commonplace. A lady 
who does not like him has just taken a shot ata cava- 
lier on a bridge; he scorns to point his revolver at her, 
but gives her this flying shot: ‘‘1can’t kill where I’ve 
kissed,” lays his hand on the parapet of the bridge and 
lightly leaps into the moat. There is nothing like this 
in ‘* Marcella” or even ‘‘ Dodo.” 

There is a story told of the effect of the late Lord 
Bowen’s ironical manner in the case of a burglar, whose 
defense was that he was taking a midnight stroll on the 
roof of the house, and was tempted by curiosity into the 
same. “ If,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ you think it probable 
that the prisoner was gratifying a pardonable curiosity 
and removed his boots before entering the house from a 
kind precaution not to disturb the inmates, you will ac- 
quit him.” To his Lordship’s amazement they did ac- 
quit him. The fact is, irony is only understood by a very 
few people,and very seldom by so many as twelve. Judge 
Maule had a prisoner before him charged with wounding 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, which his coun- 
sel attempted to soften into a common assault, “ If,” 
said the Judge, “the jury were of opinion that the rip- 
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ping up of the prosecutor so as to cause his bowels to 

" protrude was done withont the intent of doing him any 
bodily harm, they would acquit the prisoner of the 
aggravated assault and find him guilty of the lesser 
affair only.” To the astonishment of all, but especially 
to that of the Judge, the jury found the prisoner guilty 
only of acommon assault. 

I read in the papers that somebody has been entertain- 
ing sixty millionaires at the Savoy Hotel, at a cost of 
£20 a head, The impression produced upon one’s mind 
is not probably that which the giver of the feast hoped to 
make by this peculiar hospitality. It seems to me as 
ostentation in excelsis, the very highest point that vul- 
garity in dinner giving has yet realized. Hitherto there 
has been always some pretense, however slight, even 
among the nouveaux riches, of catering for the intelligent 
wants of their guests ; the idea of conversation has not 
been entirely excluded; but to invite sixty persons to 
dinner because each is worth so much money is as stupid 
as it would be to invite people who weighed more than 
fourteen stone apiece, or were more than six feet high. 
The extreme cost is another item of egregious vulgarity. 
It bas been written by one of the best judges of such 
matters who ever lived that no good dinner was ever 
worth more than two guineas a head; when that sum is 
exceeded things are put on the table which are out of 
season, and therefore, however costly, not worth eating. 

Dean Swift gave some five friends an excellent lesson 
with regard to excessive cost in dinner giving. When 
the guests arrived they found toevery chair a waiter, a 
bot:le of wine, a roll and an inverted plate. The Lord 
Chancellor, who was present, said : ‘‘ Mr. Dean, we do 
not see the joke.” The Dean turned up his plate, be- 
neath which was a half crown and a billof fare from a 
neighboring tavern. ‘‘ Here, sir,’ he said to the ser- 
vant, ‘bring me a plate of goose.” The company 
caught the idea; everyone senthis half crown for what 
he liked. The novelty pleased and everyone enjoyed 
himself, After dinner the Dean produceda large rollof 
paper, containing the estimate for a most splendid din- 
ner, amounting to £200. From this he deducted the half 
crowns that had been spent, and begged the advice of 
his guests as to the disposal of the balance—the crumbs 
and the fragments as he termed it—in charity. This was 
an act that to my mind covers many sins of the naughty 
Dean. If something of this kind had taken place at 
the Savoy dinner, it would have redeemed the host of 
half his offence ; but his invitation to sixty millionaries 
would have still remained unpardonable. Whata much 
better plan it would have been to have asked sixty per- 
sons who had never before tasted a good dinner. 

At the crisis of the railroad mania, when everyone 
who could use a theodolite could be sure of fifteen 
pounds a day, and all the officers of the scientific corps 
got leave ‘on urgent private affairs” and went survey- 
ing, half a dozen young civil engineers who had made 
hatfuls of money and did not know what to do with it, 
ordered at the Clarendon, then in Bond Street anda very 
fashionable dining place, ‘‘ the best dinner that money 
could procure.” I think it cost ten pounds a head, and 
was described to me the next day by one of the party as 
‘tol lol.” It struck meeven then that he seemed to have 
drunk recently a good deal of wine—but certainly not 

ten pounds’ worth. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE ART OF STAINED GLASS WINDOWS IN 
AMERICA. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


THE production of decorated windows in colored glass 
has sprung up so rapidly in this country that the people at 
large huve hardly yet realized the degree of success it has 
reached. Of course, stained glass of the most ordinary 
kind, and representing chiefly simple geometric patterns, 
has been made here for some time. But it is only fifteen 
years since Messrs. Tiffany & Lafarge began to revive the 
lost art of the Middle Ages in a spirit never before at- 
tempted by any of the artists in stained glass who sprang 
up with Overbeck on the Continent, and later in England. 
Possessing an extraordinary genius for color, they were 
able to bring to their aid the inventive mechanical skill of 
this age and this country; this happy combination of the 
essential conditions has resulted in the creation of works 
which, in splendor of light and color, have never been 
equaled. It has long been the habit to decry American 
art—to speak of it as weak or mimetic, exhibiting a degree 
of talent, but likewise poverty of genius, In a large meas- 
ure this is true, altho no more than might be expected in a 
country that is still in a formative condition. But the se- 
verest critics must now admit that in one of the most mag- 
nificent of the decorative arts the artists of the United 
States are fairly entitled to the credit of reaching the first 
rank, 

Doubtless some may urge that this is natural enough be- 
cause the art of stained glass belongs to a very low order of 
art, if, indeed, it can be considered one of the fine arts. Itis 
& pursuit for artisans, they say, rather than artists, de- 
pending chiefly on mechanical] devicesand skill. While the 
latter statement may be partially true, yet on the other 
hand, the superb windows of the medieval cathedrals and 
those now made iz America could only have been composed 
by artists of the highest esthetic instincts, and every proc- 
ess in the production of such works must be personally su- 

perintended by them ag much as the carving of a group of 
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statuary is directed by its original author. A mere artisan 
could no more compose the windows of Chartres Cathedral, 
of Lafarge’s “ Battle Window” at Cambridge, Tiffany’s 
‘*Entombment of Cirist,’’ or Lathrop’s Bethesda Memo- 
rial window, than the Parthenon or the Sistine Madonna. 
Exactly so long as such art is created by such artists, and 
is confined to individual creations, it justly belongs to the 
domain of the fine arts. Only when it degenerates from 
that high plane to the production of numerous replicas of 
its designs for patrons who do not care to pay for original 
and unique designs will it lower itself to the plane of the 
manufactory which turns out from the loom numerous 
repetitions of the same pattern by the yard. It isthe inspi- 
ration coming directly from the imagination of the creative 
genius that gives preciousness to a painting, and not the 
frequent repetition of it by whatever process. The former 
is art, the latter is commerce. It is true that even the 
greatest artist may require money ; but, per contra, pecun- 
iary gain is never the ultimate aim of the greatest crea- 
tors, either in art or literature. 

How is_a decorated window made? What is the chief 
artistic aim the artist keeps in view in its production? 
These are pertinent questions in the present stage of the 
art of decorative glass in America. 

The first stepin the preparation of such a window is, 
then, the color sketch, which serves as a guide for all the 
subsequent work. In this sketch the color is carefully 
arranged with a view to the final position of the window 
and the degree of light that is to be transmitted through 
it, which is a primary condition. After the question of 
color has been definitely settled an enlarged cartoon in 
black and white from the color sketch, and of the exact 
size of the window for which it is designed. The figures 
are drawn on the cartoon from living models, and what 
was subordinate inthe color sketch—fidelity in the details 
of the drawing—now becomes of prime importance. 

The significance of those two processes, each so faithfully 
executed and in this order by the leaders of this art in 
America, becomes evident if we glance at the history of 
stained glass windows. What distinguished the superb 
window glass of the Middle Ages, that glass of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the glass which filled the 
windows of 149,600 cathedrals, churches, chapels and ora- 
tories in England and France alone, with indescribable 
iridescent radiance, not to speak of those of Germany and 
Flanders, was the splendor of their color—a splendor which, 
it must be admitted, has been increased by time, as will be 
shown ina subsequent paragraph. At any rate, that was 
the most prominent feature of the best stained glass win- 
dows of the most notable period in theart up to re- 
cent times. But the figures in those windows, while im- 
bued with the reverential spirit of the designers, were yet 
crude in drawing and often grotesque. As is well known, 
the art, after culminating in the fourteenth century, be- 
came practically extinct by the introduction of the Re- 
naissance styles of architecture and the iconoclastic rav- 
ages of the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
It was finally revived by the school of Overbeck 
early in thiscentury. With Overbeck it became not only 
a question of art but of religion ; and, therefore, in order to 
reproduce stained glass windows in the spirit of the artists 
of the Middle Ages he and his pupils actually embraced 
Romanism. But he entirely mistook the genius of the 
artists he undertook to imitate. Likeall imitators in art, 
he failed to grasp the secret of the genius to which he 
bowed. The masters of the Middle Ages were, first of all, 
artists, and only in asubordinate sense religious. Art with 
them was first, and hence, as colorists, it was color that 
they best represented. Overbeck, observing that their art 
found scope chiefly in churches, assumed that it was be- 

cause the religious element was the dominant motive of 
theirart, whereas they accepted that medium of expression 
as it was the one most available for their genius in their 
time. Proceeding on a mistaken view of the question, the aim 
of Overbeck’s revival of the art of stained glass was to pro- 
duce designs after the conventional styles and subjects of 
the Middle Ages, but with somewhat more care and knowl- 
edge in the composition and drawing of the figures. Color 
did not enter into his theory of the art. Hence he drew 
his designs in black and white, and left the arrangement of 
the color to the artisans who reproduced his designs in 
glass. Asa natural result, his stained glass windows were 
conventional in design, spiritless, altho carefully com- 
posed, and absolutely wanting in the magnificent chro- 
matic effect which is or should be the first end in the art 
of colored glass. The influence of the school of Overbeck 
has been felt ever since in the stained glass windows not 
only of Germany but also of France and Great Britain. 
While there has been a gradual improvement, yet no ap- 
proach to the quality of the windows of the fourteenth cen- 
tury has been reached until the true revival of the art in 
the United States. 

These observations enable us to perceive the full signifi- 
cance of the two first processes, which, as we have said, are 
now followed by the American leaders in this noble art. 
Recognizing the primary importance of color, they first 
prepare the color sketch, to which every other process in 
the making of a colored window is subordinate. Having 
completed the arrangement of color, they then undertake 
to improve on the rude drawing of the medieval artists and 
the conventionalism of Overbeck by drawing from the liv- 
ing model, and composing their designs in the spirit and 
according to the conditions of the preserit age instead of 
condescending to the grade of imitators and borrowers. 
However our artists may in other respects have excelled 
the artists in colored glass elsewhere, the essence of their 
originality and superiority practically lies in these two ele- 
mentary facts. 

After the position of all the leadings has been carefully 
marked on the cartoon an exact copy is traced from it. 
he marks of the leadings are made precisely of the width 
of the leading, and each separate space is numbered. The 
copy of the cartoon is then cut into sections, following the 
marks of the leading. In order that each piece may be of 
the exact size of the fragment of glasa it represents, the 
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sections are separated by an ingenious pair of shears hav- 
ing a double edge, and thus a strip the width of the leading 
is taken off between each piece. These sections of the car- 
toon, numbering sometimes upward of 20,000, are then at- 
tached to a sheet of plain glass the size of the cartoon in 
their respective positions. 

The sheet of glass is then placed upright toward the 
same light that the finished window is to have, and the 
artist proceeds to select and shape with diamond or pincers 
pieces of glass for each piece of paper, having before him 
the color sketch as the model to follow. We use the word 
artist in this case instead of artisan, because the utmost 
training and delicacy of perception for color are essential 
in this part of the work. And here is where we come upon 
another important distinction between European and 

“American colored windows. The medieval artists used pot 

metal to a certain extent; that is, glass into which the color 
is infused while in a liquid state. But owing to the limited 
number of pigments at their command, and the lack of 
mechanical facilities, they were obliged to produce much 
of their colored glass by painting over plain glass and then 
firing it. Until quite recently all the modern stained glass 
of Europe has been of the latter sort—hand-painted and 
fired. Now our artists, except for the representation of 
flesh, paint none of the glass they use, but depend wholly 
on pot metal, This at once gives a brilliancy to their win- 
dows which the medieval glass never possessed when new. 
It is now well understood that much of the soft yet richly 
modulated effect of the colors in the old glassis due to the 
mellowing touch of time and weather. The sun modified 
the manganese and some of the other ingredients of the 
glass,and the dust gathering near the leadirg ate away 
the surface and made it uneven, thus varying the translu- 
cency. All these effects our artists reach with even more 
success by purposely using glass with broken and uneven 
surfaces. The shadows of drapery were formerly pro- 
duced by doubling and trebling the layers of glass of 
the same color, or by painting shadesof brown. This effect 
is now obtained by whatiscalled drapery glass, which is 
produced by wrinkling and otherwise shaping the glass 
while in a fused state. 

The process of plating was known to the old artists, 
altho not commonly used; but it is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of American colored windows. It resembles 
what is called glazing and scumbling in oil painting. 
When it is difficult to obtain the exact tint with one piece 
of glass it is produced by placing another piece of different 
tint behind it. Thusa given shade of purple may be ob- 
tained by placing a shade of blue and a shade of red 
together; the light transmitted through them is purple. 
Sometimes several pieces must be used for the desired re- 
sult, Finally an extraordinary softness and richness ,is 
given to American colored windows by the use of opales- 
cent glass, which enters into our decorative glass in many 
forms, serving to give a quality to the entire mass such 
as the painters of old sought for when they laid their col- 
ors on a gold ground. The origin of opalescent glass for 
this purpose is claimed by both Messrs. Tiffany and La- 
farge. It is certain that they both began to use it about 
the same time. 

As each piece of glass is selected it is substituted for the- 
corresponding bits of paper on the sheet of glass. The 
parts intended for the flesh are then placed against the 
light and painted with mineral colors, applied with a brush. 
This painting must then be fired four times, or six hours in 
all, European artists, both ancient and modern, represented 
flesh in their windows chiefly with brown colors ; but our 
artists go much further, and some of their attempts to 
paint flesh tints on glass have been remarkably faitbful to 

nature. 

After all the pieces of a window have been finally selected 
they are detached one by one from the sheet of glass and 
fastened together with leadings composed of tin and lead. 
The various sections are then firmly held together with an 
iron frame whose crosspieces are called stay bars. It may 
be added that throughout the entire design the artist aims 
to make the leading contribute to the effective outlining of 
the composition. 


New Yor«k City, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA. 


BY MRS. FRANCES M. G. WAYLAND. 








TuE American Social Science Association gives an an- 
nual proof that greatness and size are not synonymous, 
and that importance cannot be reckoned by numbers. So 
widely is it known and the influence of the discussions rec- 
ognized that we wonder, on first entering the unpretending 
hall in which the sessionsare held, and counting the small 
audience closely clustered around the speakers, whose 
quiet, conversational tones could not otherwise be heard. 
On Monday evening, September 3d, the meetings were 
opened by the address of the President, Mr. F. J. Kings- 
bury, on “* The Reign of Law.” The world is governed by 
fixed laws. If these are disobeyed we cannot expect divine 
deliverance from the penalties under which nations and 
civilizations have already perished. The speaker closed 
with many queries concerning the moral growth and fu- 
ture of America. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the Secretary and chief figure of the 
Association, read the Annual Report, reviewing the strange 
events at home and abroad of the past remarkable year, 
and suggesting the pregnant question, ‘‘ What will social 
science do with the American miilionaire?”’ Tuesday was 
devoted to the department of Education. Able papers were 
read in such swift succession that the brain became wearied 
with listening, and time failed for adequate discussion. 
The number of brilliant young men who spoke was notice- 
able; but their thoughts were sometimes too abstract, 
technical or philosophical for the lay hearer. The older 
speakers were more practical, Perbaps the most interest 
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was shown in the paper of Professor McCook, on ‘‘ The Pos- 
sibilities of Social Amelioration,” in which he presented 
carefully prepared statistics, the result of personal inves- 
tigations, on the causes of crime and pauperism. In the 
evening Professor Quinn, a Roman Catholic scholar, who 
has drunk deeply of Greek learning, told of ‘‘ The Higher 
Education in Greece,” of which King Otho’s University is 
the center. 

Men and women meet and talk on the same plane in this 
Association. It is only required that they speak that which 
they know. This the women do, and generally with a 
clearer, more audible voice than the men. On Wednesday 
morning Mrs. Margaret H. Welch delighted all as she an- 
swered the question, ‘‘ Is Newspaper Work a Healthful Oc- 
cupation for Women?’ When they break down under it 
either unsuitable dress and diet or lack of business capac- 
ity isat fault. Were these difficulties removed, women 
have special fitness for this work. 

Dr. Brannan, in a paper on “‘ The Restriction of Commu- 
nicable Disease,’’ gave the comfortable assurance that the 
hardy, innocent bacteria will live in circumstances that 
kill the harmful bacteria. In cases of tuberculosis, or any 
contagious disease, he advised the use of Japanese hand- 
kerchiefs and paper cups, that can be immediately burned. 
Mrs. Dr. Hall-Brown stated that such were used in the 
sanitarium at Saranac. 

Dr. Peterson, on “ Heredity,’’ spoke of the fortunate pre- 
dominance of racial over individual heredity. He gave the 
theories of Darwin, Weissman and Galton, and showed that 
heredity is more potent than environment. 

Wednesday evening Professor Jenks read an able pa- 
per on “The Present Aspect of the Silver Problem,” il- 
lustrated by diagrams and tables brought down to date. 
The subject could hardly be omitted, tho some ingenuity 
was required to include it in the department of Health. 

Thursday was given to Jurisprudence. Morethorough 
advertising attracted a larger audience than on either 
preceding day. Dr. Wayland caused much debate and some 
opposition by remarks on “ State Surgery,” sharp, swift 
treatment to prevent prolonged and persistent evilg, the 
sacrifice of part to save the whole. Then followed Mr. 
George C. Holt’s excellent paper on “ Mobs and Lynch- 
ing,’’ and Dr. Stephen Smith’s interesting account of the 
Sanitary Conference, last February, in Paris. The intelli- 
gent discussion of theories and statements advanced in the 
different papers made this session one of special interest. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s paper 
on “ The Elmira System ” attracted an audience completely 
filling the hall. He described the theory and practice of 
Elmira, the most important object lesson in penology ever 
given, and exposed the unworthy motives of the attacks on 
it, now under investigation. In the discussion that ensued, 
Dr. Hall-Brown, formerly the Superintendent of the Sher- 
born (Mass.) Reformatory for Women, emphasized the fact 
that the inmates of a reformatory are hopeful in spirit 
and alert in aspect, a striking contrast to the hopeless 
degradation and cringing character of ordinary prisoners. 

The closing session, Friday morning, was given to a 
paper by Mrs. Lowell, and reports from several cities on 
the relief of the unemployed during last winter. 

Then the Social Scientists dispersed, strengthened in 
body, mind and spirit tostruggle another year with the 
problems of society. This is by no means a full enumera- 
tion of the subjects discussed, nor a list of balf the able 
and learned speakers. Still less can so brief a summary 
even suggest the many sage or sparkling utterances. 

The Association does not beg for members; but it is 
strange that many more do not gladly join a society con- 
taining some of the brightest men and women of America, 
who are studying along the lines of the most advanced 
thought and knowledge of the century. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








Sanitary. 
ENLIGHTENED EFFORT WILL “TELL.” 


Dr. DE PIETRA-SANTA, editor of the Journal d’ Hygiene, 
says that in the United States Michigan, Massachusetts 
and Minnesota rank among the countries of the world in 
which sanitary science, both theoretical and practical, 
have made the greatest progress. Itseemed worth while to 
search a little, and find, if possible, on what this meritori- 
ous record was founded; and, as might be expected, there 
was a heart of enthusiasm at the center in each case. The 
State of Minnesota was the second in the Union to estab- 
lish a State Board of Health, and since 1872 has had the 
benefit of the zeal and knowledge of Dr. Charles N. Hewitt 
as secretary and executive officer. He has given a stamp 
of progressive improvement to the laws regulating sanita- 
tion, as well as to the promotion of their execution. It is 
the execution of laws that is most often lacking. He has 
really systematized the gathering of vital statistics, so as 
to make them reliable. He makes the suggestion that 
townships should maintain isolation houses, where the 
well members of a family can take refuge when infectious 
disease makes its appearance ; and he says : 

“ Nurses trained tothe care of infectious diseases are not to be 
had, so that the situation of the rural population is most deplor- 
able when this type of disease occurs.” 

He thinks that townships should make themselves partly 
responsible for the pay of nurses who would fit themselves 
for this work, and adds: 

“I should fail in a very important part of my duty did I neglect 
any opportunity to impress upon all churches and Christian peo- 
pleto examine into this need and help to supply it. Common hu- 
manity and public safety demartd that no time be lost in making the 
nesdful arrangements for providing a supply of competent women 
nurses willing to serve in the care of infectious diseases in country 
districts, and arranging, in part at least, for their compensation.” 
To those possessed of the beautiful generosity culled “‘ the 
missionary spirit” here is a field in which the feet can fol- 
low that Master the majority of whose recorded deeds re- 
fer to healing the sick. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Thesecret of the Michigan success in sanitation is partly 
bound up with Ann Arbor Medical College; but here, too, 
a man of unquenchable zeal and indomitable industry, Dr. 
Henry B. Baker, has also been at the helm from the begin- 
ning—1873. The State presents such a range of climates 
and conditions that much ingenuity has been shownin the 
adaptation of instructions, from the mining regions and 
lumber camps of the north to the southern border counties, 
where, after the passage of a law to forbid the sale of un- 
safe kerosene oil, the people would drive over into Ohio 
and buy that which was a trifle cheaper and a thousand 
times more dangerous. The holding of four sanitary con- 
ventions each year in new localities kas brought the 
“mountain to Mahomet” in a new way, and created such 
a sustaining public opinion that there they can enforce a 
wise quarantine on the railroads of the long-exposed 
northern border. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer of State preventive medi- 
cine, and in the twenty-five years since the first board was 
established. has done many pieces of very thorough sani- 
tary work; but her monumental achievement is the work 
which resulted in the‘ Special Report of 1890,” in which 
all the knowledge that could be brought to bear on the 
question of keeping streams pure, and on the purification 
of those already contaminated, was concentrated into two 
volumes, that elicited the following remark from Prof. 
Henry Robinson, who is one of the foremost authorities in 
England, made at the London Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography in 1891 : 

“Theaction that has been taken by the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts, to protect the purity of inland waters deserves 
to be specially commended as an example of broad and wise 
policy in instituting the systematic investigation by engineers, 
chemists and biologists of all that bears upon the purification of 
sewage and on the filtration of water. . . . The exhaustive 
reports under these different heads may fairly be stated to be 


far in advance of anything that has fairly been attempted in 
this country [England].” 


Their demonstration that the filtration of water through 
sand is not wholly mechanical, but is a vital and biological 
process, is one of those fruitfal new facts that has a far- 
reaching scope. It is pleasant to see how closely our 
progress is watched, and how our advances are appreciated 
by the older nations. Eighty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated by the last Massachusetts Legislature for the 
improvement of hospitals and asylums. 





> 
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THOSE who remember Dickens’s harrowing pictures of 
the aged unfortunates in the English workhouses will be 
interested in the following item : 


“ The vice chairman of the Scarborough Board of Guardians, in 
opposing an increase in the number of nurses in their infirmary, 
informed his colleagues that * people in a workhouse infirmary 
didn’t require so much nursing as is given in a hospital; they 
came-—and he was sorry to say it—to die and to rest, not to be 
nursed.’ But his colleagues thought that even dying paupers 
should receive proper care, and voted to hire another nurse.” 
With all its blemishes, the end of the nineteenth century 
shows a noble record of advance in the application of the 
law of love announced most emphatically in the ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye did unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me,”’ 








School and College. 


THE University of the City of New York will occupy 
four new buildings next month. They have been got ready 
since May at University Heights. A fifth building will 
soon be under roof. The buildings completed, or in process 
of completion, are the Hall of Languages, the Laboratory 
of Chemistry, the boiler and engine house (which also con- 
tains the Laboratories of Physics and Engineering), the 
Charles Butler Dormitory and the Gymnasium.: Besides 
these, there are two temporary buildings, constructed of 
wood, one for natural history and the other for a reading 
room and students’ associations. These buildings com- 
bined measure over 600 feet in length. The Charles Butler 
Hall is a dormitory, reconstructed from the mansion which 
was erected on the grounds a generation ago. The first 
exercises in the new buildings are announced for the morn- 
ing of October ist. 


.---Dartmouth College began its 126th year September 
12th, with a freshman class of over 100, and with accessions 
to the other classes. Prof. H. D. Foster and Prof. F. P. 
Emory, elected a year ago to the chairs of History and 
Rhetoric and Oratory, have entered upon their labors. 
The Sanborn House has been enlarged during the vacation, 
and will now accommodate fifty students. Plans are being 
carefully formed for the new building in the quadrangle. 
Work on the Butterfield Museum will be begun in the 
early spring. The responses to the call of the President for 
subscriptions to the Alumni Hall have been prompt and 
generous. 


...-The chair of Modern European History in Cornell 
University, made vacant by the death of Prof. Herbert 
Tuttle, last June, has been filled by the appointment of H. 
Morse Stephens, M.A. (Oxon), who is at present lecturer on 
Indiau History at Cambridge, and staff lecturer on 
History to the Oxford University Extension Delegacy. - He 
has resigned these positions to accept the post Cornell 
offershim. Mr. Stephens is not yet thirty-seven years old. 


....Prof. Charles F. Smith, formerly of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, accepts the professorship of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, not in that of North Carolina, as we 
were wrongly informed, 


...-Cornell University is a heavy loser by the forest fires 
in Wisconsin. It had about a million dollars invested in 
pine lands, which have been burned over. 


-..»-Dr. M. McG. Dana, the well-known Congregational 
pastor, has under consideration a call to the chair of Soci- 
ology in the University of Syracuse. 


‘September 20, 1894. 


Personals. 


COUNT DES GARETS, & grandnephew of Lafayette, writes 
in The San Francisco Chronicle about his favorite sport of 
wolf hunting, for which he has become famous in Russia. 
He says : 


“It is probably the most dangerous sport there is. With a 
servant and a couple of fast horses attached to a sleigh, I have 
gone out and baited the ground for the brutes on numerous occa- 
sions. A fat hog tied to a tree never failed to collect a pack. 
The trouble was that it drew too many. The wolves would 
gather to the number of 200 or 300 and devour the pig. Then we 
would dash upon the scene,and the fun would commence. They 
are as fleet asa deer. To say that they are as fleet as wolves 
would be more like it. They can outrun the horses every time; 
and if they are not picked off as fast as they come up, you might 
as well give up the fightand permit yourself to be devoured. 
Imagine yourself making a running fight with a band of 300 hun- 
gry, maddened wolves, and with the knowledge that if one of the 
fleet little brutes reaches your horses you are a dead man, and 
you can possibly imagine what a nervy sport itis. It requires a 
cool head and a good eye. If you miss your mark you're gone. 
Your only chance of safety is in keeping your horses up. It is 
generally a long fight. You look back and see the carcasses of 
the animals dotting the snow for a mile or two in your wake, and 
still they pursue youin great numbers. Slowlythe pack thins 
out. Many have dropped, bleeding, to the ground. Others stop 
to devour thecarcasses. The more that fall the more timid the 
rest become. When you finally outdistance the pack you have 
been through the most trying ordeal that the most ardent sports- 
man could wish. Yes, I consider wolf huntingthe most danger- 
ous sport there is. Tiger hunting in Indiais tame besideit. If 
you go into the jungles of India to shoot a tiger, you are accom- 
panied by a long retinue. Your shoot your prey, from the howdah 
of anelephant. If you miss your victim there are twenty bullets 
ready for him before he springs. A person might as well go 
tiger hunting in a menagerie. The only unsatisfactory part of 
the sport which wolves afford is that after you are all through 
you haven’t anything to show for your efforts. But it is great 
sport.” 


.... The late Gen. N. P. Banks had failed very much be- 
fore his death, as is shown by the following anecdote told 
by Colonel Wellington in a Worcester paper : 


“The last time I saw Banks I met him in the Adjutant-Gener- 
al’s office in Boston ; and, sadly enough, Banks was saying that 
his errand there was to find out what his rank was. He saif he 
remembered he was in the War; he felt quite certain of it. He 
was unabletoremember with any distinctness how he was rank- 
ed, and he had come to the Adjutant-General to find out. He 
was dignified and courteous as usual, but for some time previous 
his mind had become a wreck. It was a curious way in which it 
failed to serve him that day.” 


...-Among the letters read at the recent John Brown 
Celebration, in Kansas, was one from him to a sister, writ- 
ten in the Charlestown jail just before his execution, and in- 
cluding the following extract : 


* Oh, my friend, can you deem it possible that that scaffold 
has no terrors for your poor old unworthy brother? I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ my Lord, it is even so. I am now shedding 
tears, but they are not tears of grief or sorrow; I trust I am 
nearly done with those. I am weeping with joy and gratitude I 
can in no other way express. . . . I am waiting cheerfully the 
days of my appointed time, fully believing that for me now to die 
will be to me of infinite gain and of untold benefit to the cause 
we love.” 


...-The feeling of the Hungarians for Kossuth is illus- 
trated by their indignation when Count Esterhazy named 
a racehorse for the great Hungarian liberator. A Buda- 
pest newspaper says : 

“ We will take an oath that his horse will not race in Budapest. 
It is true a certain kind of roast beef has been named after the 


Esterhazys, and an epoch has been named after Kossuth, but a 
race horse shall not be called by that name.” 


...-Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, who is one of the 
great orators of the Roman Catholic Church, has very red 
hair. When the red hat was conferred on Archbishop Gib- 
bons he remarked to a friend: “ Well, well; I suppose I 
shall never get the red hat. But no matter; I havea beau- 
tiful red head.” 








Charities. 


THE Associated Charities’ at Cincinnati, O., have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Sarah W. Bullock the building at 100 
Broadway,formerly owned by the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. This gift of $7,000, which was the price paid, is the 
greatest encouragement in its work which the society has 
had. It was entirely unsolicited, and the name of the 
donor was entirely unknown until the deeds were prepared 
for signature. The work had so outgrown its cramped 


quexters, both at the central office and at the Workroom 
- Women, that an extension of space had become a neces- 
sity. 


....By the will of the late Mrs. Charles P. Daly, of this 
city, after a number of personal bequests, her stocks, 
bonds and money in bank are left to her husband, and a 
number of other bequests take effect upon his death. The 
Sag Harbor Literary Institute will receive $20,000, and the 
New York Botanical Garden the same sum, subject toa 
life interest. The income of $20,000 is left to Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, the explorer, during his life. One-sixth of the re- 
siduary estate will go to the New York Geographical Soci- 
ety, and one-twelfth to the Botanical Garden. 


..«-The will of the late Louis Bergdoll, the millionaire 
brewer of Philadelphia, includes the following charitable 
bequests: The German Hospital, $2,000; the German Soci- 
ety, $1,000; the Home for the Aged of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, at Eighteenth and Jefferson Streets, $1,000; the 
German Protestant Home for the Aged, 529 York Avenue, 
$500 ; Salem German Reformed Church, $1,000. 


....The late Mrs. Eva Miller, of Philadelphia, Penn., has 
left $30,000 to benevolent purposes; of this $5,000 is to the 
Deaconess Mothers’ Home, and $10,000 to the German Hos- 
pital. 





-...che late Allen Barlow, of Binghamton, N. Y., left 


all his property, about $100,000, to found an industrial 
training-school in that city. 
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September 20, 1894. 
Music. 


BY E. IRENAIUS STEVENSON. 


THE year 1894 is graced in England by the recurrence of 
the Birmingham Festival. The unusually large contin- 
gent of Americans that now linger in England until au- 
tumn is advanced doubtless will contribute a liberal frac- 
tion of the audiences to be assembled in the Town Hall of 
“the great Warwickshire city. No festival in Great Britain 
maintains as aggressive an attitude toward not merely im- 
pressive conditions of performance, but toward new 
works. In the present instance the novelties are of a sort 
to attract the attention of choral society conductors and 
music committees all over the world; and a certain con- 
ventionality, not to say Philistinism, as to some part of 
the Festival’s scope, inevitable in Britain, is redeemed by 
the striking array of scores new or old, and by an arrange- 
ment of the eight formidable programs eminently success- 
fal. 

Not every one in this country, however, is aware of the 
special genesis of Birmingham’s triennial event, or appre- 
ciates that it stands in the closest relation to a great char- 
ity—the City Hospital. It is not a musical institution, 
originated and continued as a matter of art only. Such 
are many undertakings of the kind. It is ‘‘contrived a 
double debt to pay.” The City Hospital of Birmingham 
was founded in 1766. It is now in its one hundred and fif- 
teenth year of organized work, and the Festival bas been 
from the first an auxiliary, more and more devoted and gen- 
erous—ever since 1768. Its artistic service thus is not greater 
than its practical service. Its cause is not so much music 
as the nobler one of healing the sick. The gain in its re- 
ceipts toward this end has kept pace with the Festival’s 
widened artistic scope. From the first contribution—made 
after the Festival of 1768, a hundred and twenty-six years 
ago; when about $6,400 was turned over to the Hospital 
treasury—down to the magnificent receipts of 1891, which 
presented nearly $30,000, has been a financial success and a 
record of generosity. In fact, the total of profit to the 
Hospital since the work of the Festivals began is stated in 
arecent summary, issued through Messrs, Novello, Ewer 
& Co., as nearly £130,000—a proud showing. 

A lesson for the managers of music festivals elsewhere is 
algo to be drawn from the fact that there always has ap- 
peared as to performances and compositions the aim to deal 
fairly and attractively and progressively with the public. 
The list of compositions secured for it and first heard in 
Birmingham, as is well known, includes dozens of historic 
scores. Among them one notes Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
“St.Paul” and “Hymn of Praise,’ and adds to these a 
group of oratorios and cantatas, by English musicians, 
that obtained wide vogue in Great Britain ; and with them 
Gounod’s ‘‘ The Redemption ” and his ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” and 
Dvorak’s “‘ The Specter’s Bride’ and his ‘‘ Requiem.” The 
list of artists, too, is a representation of the musical stage 





of the world for more than a century—from Mrs, Billington ~ 


and her rivals and contemporaries, to the most notable 
artists of our own. 

This autumn’s Festival has issued its prospectus, the 
dates being October 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th. The soloists an- 
nounced are Mme. Albani, Mrs. George Henschel, Miss 
Anoa Williams; Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Marie Brema; 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Iver McKay ; Andrew Black, 
Eugene Oudin, Mr. Brereton and Mr. George Henschel. 
The following are the leading works to be presented in 
course of the eight concerts: Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
Berlioz’s “‘Te Deum,” Brahms’s Second Symphony, Mac- 
kenzie’s “ Britannia” Overture, Liszt’s Fourth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘‘ King Saul: a Sa- 
cred Oratorio”? (first time), A. Goring Thomas’s ‘“‘ The Swan 
and the Skylark: a Cantata” (first time), Arthur Sulli- 
van’s ‘In Memoriam” Overture, Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise,” “The Messiah,’’ Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont’’ 
Overture, George Henschel’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” (first time), 
Schubert’s B minor Symphony, Brahms’s “ Rhapsody” (for 
solo and chorus), Dvorak’s ‘“‘ Husitska’”’ Overture, Cheru- 
bini’s Mass in D minor, Wagner’s “‘ Good Friday Spell” 
scene from “ Parsifal,’’? Palestrina’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’ Mo- 
zart’s E flat Symphony, Wagner’s “‘ Tannhauser”’ Over- 
ture, the last part of Schumann’s “ Faust,’? Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. One takes breath after such a formida- 
ble list—all to be dealt with effectively and enjoyed in 
eight concerts! Truly our English friends take their 
Pleasure solidly; but what an orchestral and choral 
résumé such a scheme expresses, without taking novelties 
intoaccount! Tickets for the complete Festival cost $31.50. 
It is to be hoped that each purchaser feels that he gets his 
money’s worth. Dr. Hans Richter conducts. The famous 
charity will be the richer by several thousands of pounds 
when the accounts are made up, in spite of expenses of un- 
usual magnitude. 

One cannot be made religious, much sentiment ‘“‘to the 
contrary, notwithstanding.’ It is bad alike for the nation 
or the individual when itcan be ciphered out as usurping 
the functions of and absorbing the sentiment of religion in 
the State or community. It must be kept in balance. The 
history of the nation and of the individual is edifying in 
such aconclusion. But it is certainly an inspiriting and 
elevating and wholesome thing to find an enterprise like 
this honored one in rich Birmingham possessing a raison 
@étre that Christianity has laid closer to its heart with 
every century since the time when a word or a touch 


brought a new existence to certain sick folk in Judea or 
Galilee, until then unable to find a physician potent to 
send them on their way rejoicing. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 








ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a peculiarly inter- 
esting exhibition, to be held in this city a little later in 
the season, of female portraits. The exhibition is under 
the direction of a competent committee of which Henry G. 

uand is Chairman assisted by William A. Coffin ; and 
very choice portraits, by forei, ters as well as Ameri- 
can, will be exhibi e spoil of many private galleries. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE New York State Constitutional Convention has 
been, during the week, adding rapidly to the number of 
amendments which are to be submitted to the people for 
ratification at thenext election. So far twenty-one amend- 
ments have been adopted, as follows: 

1, That the office of coroner be no longer a constitutional 
office. : 

2. That as a prerequisite to the passage of any legislative 
bill, it shall lie on the desks of the members in printed 
form three days before its final adoption. 

8 and 4. That the order of succession to the Governorship 
after the Lieutenant Governor be the President pro-tem. of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the Assembly. 

5. That the $5,000 limit of recoverable damages in case of 
death by accident be abolished. 

6. That no person becoming an inmate of acharitable in- 
stitution shall be regarded as having lost or gained a resi- 
dence thereby. 

%. That the sale of the Onondaga Salt Springs be author- 
ized. 

8..That the Codification Commission be abolished as 
obsolete. 

9. That the use of voting machines in elections be author- 
ized. 

10. That riders to appropriation bills be prohibited. 

11. That the issuing of railway passes to public officials 
be forbidden. 

12. That labor in prisons in competition with free labor 
be prohibited. ; 

13. That non-partisan election boards shall be estab- 
lished. 

14. That certain changes be made in the judiciary sys- 
tem. 

15. That the Legislature be increased in pumber and a 
new scheme of apportionment be adopted. 

16. That the Adirondack lands and forests be forever 
preserved. 

17. That personal registration be required in all places 
of 5,000 population and upward. 

18. That the term of Governor and other State officers, 
excepting members of Assembly, be two years. 

19. That local and municipal elections in all places 
of fifty thousand inhabitants and upward be held in odd 
numbered years, and that elections for State officers, ex- 
cept members of Assembly, be in even-numbered years. 

20. That neither the State nor any subdivision thereof 
shall use its money or credit for the support of sectarian 
schools or other institutions of learning. 

21. That appropriations in support of the deaf, dumb 
and blind, and of juvenile delinquents in private institu- 
tions, and for their secular education, shall not be prohib- 
ited to the State nor to minor civil divisions. 


...- After a vacation of ten weeks, the Lexow Investigat- 
ing Committee resumed its work on September 10th. 
Three days’ sessions were held and then they adjourned to 
Octoberist. The developments were fully as startling as 
any that had appeared. As if in reply to the paper of 
Superintendent Byrnes, in which he praised the detective 
force very highly, testimony was introduced showing that 
detectives of the Central office were in the habit of protect- 
ing the pawnbrokers who had received stolen goods. They 
would tell the losers that they could not recover their arti- 
cles until they had paid the money advanced in pawn, and 
seemed entirely ignorant of the law authorizing them to 
seize stolen property wherever found, claiming that the 
only way to secure it was to take out a writ of replevin in 
the courts. Additional proof was given of the collusion of 
the officials with the “green goods” swindlers, and Cap- 
tain Meakin was charged with having received money for 
protection for the ‘‘ king of green goods swindlers ”’ in this 
city. Proof was given that a firm who had been in the 
business of renting scows to the Street Cleaning Bureau 
had been unable to get one bill of $5,000 allowed until $500 
was paid to Captain, now Inspector Williams, who 
was at that time in charge of the Department. One ofthe 
witnesses, a partner in the concern, was arrested the 

next day on the charge of having neglected his wife. In 
the examination it came out that she was put up to her 
act by a man well known as a notorious crook who had in- 
timate relations with the police. So also it was stated 





- that one of the witnesses last spring had been arrested un- 


justly, his testimony before the committee having been 
made the basis of a charge against him notwithstanding 
the pledge given by the committee. With regard to the 
trials before the police commissioners, after considerable 
hesitancy it has been decided to postpone them until the 
Lexow investigation is finished, tho the officers are in- 
structed to continue their investigations into the conduct 
of the force. Quite a sensation was aroused by a charge 
by Dr. Parkhurst that there is a judicial ring as well as a 
police ring, tending to interfere with the carrying through 
of cases in the courts. He made a special attack on Re- 
corder Smyth and urged that Mr. Goff, the lawyer of the 
Lexow Committee, be nominated for his position. 


...-Official returns from Maine show that the Repub- 
licans elected Mr. Cleaves Governor by a majority of 
88,428. Congressman Dingley had a majority of about 
10,000, Congressman Reed about 9,000, and Congressman 
Boutelle over 8,000. The Senate is solidly Republican, 
andinthe House there are only eight Democrats out of a 
total of 151. 


...eThe members of the Cook Arctic Expediton rescued 
from the “Miranda” arrived last week. The Peary ex- 
peditions have returned safe to St. Johns, N. F. They were 
unable to get as far north as was hoped. 

...-The Republican State Central Committee of Nevada 
have sent a letter to Senator Jones, asking him to resign 
the seat in the Senate to which he was elected as a Repub- 
lican. 
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FOREIGN. 


---.According to information received at the Japanese 
Legation in Washington an important treaty has been 
negotiated between Japan and Korea, defining the relations 
of the two countries to each other and to China. Korea is 
to be kept as an autonomous State, and the Chinese forces 
are to be compelled to withdraw. Japan is bound to carry 
on warlike operations, both offensive and defensive, against 
China, and Korea is to give what assistance is practicable. 
The treaty is to terminate whenever a treaty of peace is con- 
cluded hetween Chinaand Japan. The popular feeling is in 
favor of China, and the whole of South Korea is said to be in 
revolt,and an attack on Fusan is feared. Reportscontinue to 
come of dissatisfaction with the management of the Vice- 
roy, Li Hung Chang, and it is said that two censors have 
been appointed over him, one of whom has been long known 
to be the Viceroy’s bitter enemy. It appears that the 
Chinese Government is in great financial difficulties. Its 
resources are gone, and the wealthy men of the country do 
not come forward with offerings. According to reports 
the Viceroy could not find a commander for the army of 
the north, and hence he divided it into three sections un- 
der division commanders who were to consult each other. 
As an indication of the fear felt by the Chinese, it 
is stated that 24,000 troops have been ordered to the 
defense of Tientsin. In the conduct of the war re- 
ports came at first of a Chinese victory. Later reports, 
however, from Yokohama, Shanghai and Seoul indi- 
cate that the Japanese have won a complete victory, 
the Chinese army of 20,000 men in the vicinity of Ping 
Yang having been entirely defeated. A large number were 
killed and wounded, and the remainder have surrendered. 
The Japanese troops advanced in three columns, attacking 
the Chinese position with, at first, little success, but then, 
drawing a cordon around the Chinese, came upon them 
from the rear as well as infront, and took them completely 
by surprise. The Chinese, panic-stricken, were cut down 
and bayoneted by the hundreds. A body of Li Hung 
Chang’s picked troops, drilled by Europeans, made a de- 
termined stand, and were cut down to aman. A large 
number of the Chinese officers were killed and several cap- 
tured, among them the commander-in-chief of the Man- 
churian army. In view of the condition of the roads in the 
north, and the fact that this was the strongest Chinese 
force, it seems probable that the war in Korea itself is over 
for the year, or until China can get another army into the 
country. In South Korea especially there may still be 
some guerrilla warfare; but even that, it is said, will not 
amount to very much. 


...-The situation in Madagascar grows more serious. 
The Frenck papers state that military intervention is in- 
evitable unless the Hova Government submits to the 
French terms, and the report is given that the French En- 
voy will demand the entire Bay of Diego Suarez, on the 
northeast coast of the island, and the whole peninsula be- 
tween that part of the coast and Cape Amber, the most 
northern point of land. He will demand for France the 
right to buy land and obtain concessions of mining, water 
and other privileges, while for other nations such conces- 
sions will be invalid, unless first examined and approved 
by the French Resident-General. This virtually means an 
effectual French protectorate over that country, with an 
establishment of French military stations wherever it may 
seem necessary. There is great opposition to this not only 
on the part of the English but of the Americans, who 
claim that the treaties donot permit of a French protect- 
orate over the country. 


....A serious riot occurred on September 13th in the city 
of Puna, in the Bombay Presidency, India. A number of 
Mohammedans at service in a mosque were disturbed by a 
procession of Hindus. They immediately sallied out and 
attacked the latter, who were quickly re-enforced, and-a 
terrible fight followed, resulting in the defeat of the 
Mohammedans and the sacking of the mosque. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is always the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst now, instead of ‘“‘ Park- 
hurst, the crank,” ** fanatic.” etc. Even many respectable peo- 
ple used to construe his D.D. into Day Dreamer.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


..--One of the peculiarities of our day is the unpopularity of 
doctrine, or dogma, as it is usually called. To most ears it has 
avery unsavory sound, and hardly ever isit used in an inoffensive 
sense. Indeed, if one wants to put a stigma upon a man, he can 
best do it by calling him a dogmatizer. This fact has led Prof. 
C. M. Mead to say that “‘one might almost imagine that in the 
popular mind the Apostolic injunction to ‘beware of dogs’ is 
conceived to be an abbreviated way of telling us to give a wide 
berth to dogmas, dogmatics and dogmaticians.”—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 


...-An incompetent engineer, or an engineer who is fuddled 
can in one week, in merely starting and stopping his train, lose 
the road three times his salary. He breaks couplers, pulls out 
drawbolts, disarranges the fine machinery of a new locomotive, 
and does damage that cannot be fastened on but findsitself when 
the report comes from the repair shop. See those tremendous 
engines which are now going over our roads, all under the intel- 
ligent control of a very few men! Look at one of our freight 
trains, with the thirty. ton car and the hundred-ton locomotive ! 
See the terrific force as it is bound together by the modern 
couplers, and is practically a trip-hammer! See the terrific 
force with which it bounds over the rail and on the bridge! 
These terrific machines, having behind them untold values and 
precious lives, must be controlled by men of thought, men of 
conscience, men of clean lives. You must have in the tower men 
who understand their business,and who are men of educated 
c i i which say: “Upon my performance of 
my duty depend the lives on those flying trains.” You must 
have in the man who holds the switch the same qualities, 
the same conscience, the same sense of responsibility; and youonly 
get it when that conscience is educated in the midst of such 
surroundings as foster, educate and develop.—Cuauncery M. Dm 
PEW. 
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HAVE MERCY. 


THE great characteristic of God’s dealing with us is 
mercy. When we approach him with sorrow in our 
hearts and confessio& on our lips for sins against him, 
we approach a throne of mercy. In the quaint words 
of the old English ritual, he is one *‘ whose property is 
always to have mercy.” He rules in justice and in 
power; but because of his love for us he is pleased to 
deal with us leniently, not exacting of us the penalty of 
death for our sins, or weighing our iniquities in the 
scales of justice. And yet in justifying repentant sin- 
ners he is just. In his divine wisdom he found a way by 
which he could join mercy with justice in such propor- 
tion as not to mar the perfection of the divine govern- 
ment, and in the Gospel he extends to all his offer of 
mercy. And having redeemed us and entreated us to be 
reconciled to him, he is “ faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins,” on the simple condition of confessing them, 

The quality of the divine mercy is not strained. It 
falls upon the waiting-soul as gen y as the dews of 
heaven. To the old and hardened, who have broken all 
the commandments repeatedly, who have filled their 
years with wickedness toward God and cruelty toward 
their kind, it comes as readily, as softly and sweetly as 
to wayward youth when conscience accuses of guilt and 
leads to repentance. When the chambers of the soul are 
haunted with the shadows of sin the thought of God’s 
mercy waiting to enter and banish them is like a line of 
safety suddenly thrown to the shipwrecked and despair- 
ing mariner. It is a joy inexpressible. 

What mercy we receive, that mercy we should bestow. 
But we are more willing to receive than to give, The 
divine pattern is too large for most of us. We are slow 
to learn how to be compassionate and forgiving to those 
whose sins toward us are trivial in comparison with our 
sins toward God. We accept his clemency, but we do 
not manifest it in our dealings with our neighbors. 
Christ knew that men are hard-hearted and unforgiving, 
and in his teachings are many exhortations to have 
that leve which is slow to take offense and quick to for- 
giveit. ‘‘ Bhessed are the merciful,” he said; and when 
asked whether a brother should be forgiven seven times 
he replied, Not only seven times, but seventy times 
seven, or practically without limit, 
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Itis a monstrous bin to refuse to forgive, and it is a sin 
unto death ; for “‘if ye forgive not men their trespasses,” 
said our Lord, ‘‘neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” The heart that is filled with hate and 
thoughts of revenge toward another cannot have love 
toward God, whose mercy is over all. Every day wemay 
see illustrations of this unlovely characteristic of un- 
sanctified human nature, but not often so extreme and 
pathetic a case as that which the following letter, taken 
from one of our daily papers last week, indicates. Itwas 
written by a young girl of eighteen to her father : 

* Dear Papa: Won’t you try to forgiveme? I know it 
must have stunned you for a moment to bave seen me 
without any warning, and I also know you did not mean to 
act the way you did. I deserved it, I own, for I ought not 
to have left you the way I did. But, Papa, I have not done 
anything wrong since I left you. I have been traveling 
with theatrical companies until recently, when I left to go 
to work iu a store downtown, where I am now. Dear 
Father, if ever you forgive me and wish to see me, please 
put a Personal in the papers, and I will come to you and try 
to atone for the past in the future. Won’t you try to for- 
give your loving daughter ? CARRIE.” 

This letter, which breathes humility and contrition in 
every line, ought to have touched the father’s heart; it 
touches the heart of other fathers; but it did not move 
that hard and self-righteous nature. He declared he 
would never forgive or see her again; but he sent the 
piteous letter to a married daughter, who quickly offered 
a home to the young but penitent transgressor. The sin 
of the child is small indeed compared with that of the 
father. Who is he that he should assume that any one 
could sin against him an unpardonable sin? Where is 
his fatherly affection? Where is his humanity? Where 
is his sense of parental responsibility? He cannot hope 
for the divine mercy for his own sins of ingratitude and 
inhumanity until he learns himself to be merciful. 

The mercy of God is not limited ; it is only condition- 
ed. Even such a hardened, unloving father may be- 
come asubject of it. The Everlasting Father is the 
Father of mercies. He never turns away repentant 
sons or daughters, no matter how long they may have 
been sinning nor how deeply. His mercy endureth for- 
ever, and it is for all who are willing to receive it and 
manifest it in their lives. Those who have learned how 
merciful the Lord is delight in being merciful them- 
selves. Itisa divine attribute; but God means us to 
possess it, and to show it in our relations with one an- 
other, just as he shows it tous. In being merciful we 
obtain mercy, and become godlike. 
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THE WOMEN DID IT. 


It is good news, almost too good to be believed, which 
comes to us from Kentucky that Colonel Breckinridge 
has been defeated at the primaries for the Democratic 
nomination to succeed himself. The district, often 
spoken of as the proudest in the country, has done itself 
credit by defeating the worst disgraced man in the 
United States; and if the majority is very small, it had 
been freely prophesied from the beginning that a man of 
his ability and of his control over political machinery of 
the district could not be defeated for an offense that 
would be regarded as trivial in Kentucky. Many who 
knew Kentucky and knew the district were not slow to 
make the confident prophecy that he would carry the 
election. But if we can trust the reports that come to us 
as we go to press, he has been defeated by a small but 
sufficient majority. All he can do is either to yield as 
gracefully as possible to defeat, or to declare that he was 
beaten by unfair methods, counted out or bribed out, and 
claim to be the regular candidate. 

We may hope that Owens, the successful candidate, 
is a better man than Breckinridge; certainly his name 
is not so prominently connected with scandalous con- 
duct. There was abundance of bribery on both sides, 
for it seems to be regarded as right in fearly all political 
circles to use corrupt money freely to accomplish a good 
end. We recall that during our Civil War and immedi- 
ately afterward when it was so essential that the party 
of patriotism should win, there was a prevailing corrup- 
tion at the polls to secure the floating vote for the right 


‘side, from which we have hardly yet recovered. The 


amount of money spent by both Breckinridge and Owens 

n the present campaign has been without precedent in 
Kentucky and will be necessarily a very corrupting fac- 
tor for the future. 

But it was not Owens and it was not the moral senti- 
ment of the Democratic voters of Kentucky, nor was it 
the sentiment of the country at large converging upon 
Kentucky and condemning Colonel Breckinridge, that 
secured his defeat. The women did it. As never before 
the women entered with all their heart into this cam- 
paign. They attended the political meetings ; they sub- 
scribed to the campaign funds ; they interceded with the 
electors, they pleaded and they prayed; they wrote 
letters and they held prayer-meetings. It was really a 
woman’s campaign for decency in politics. The letter 
of Mary Desha was a great factor in the election, and is 
said to have turned many votes. The men were not 
pleased to learn from her, the sister of Colonel Breckin. 
ridge’s seeond wife, that the Kentucky delegation had 
the reputation of being the most immoral in Washing- 
ton. Kentucky has learned that women can go into 
politics with earnestness and enthusiasm and effect; 
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that it does not injure them; that it helps the State ; that 
they can give time to it and be none the less womanly. 
They could not cast a ballot, but so far as going into pol- 
itics is concerned the mere dropping of a ballot in a box 
is nothing compared with what they did with so much 
effect. 

We congratulate Kentucky on this result. We con- 
gratulatethe country. Itis proved that it is not enough 
that a man shall possess ability and a silver tongue; he 
must have some morality. A bad character will defeat 
him before the people. So it should be. 
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HOW TO INCREASE INTEREST. 


THE most serious question before the Mission Boards 
of the Churches to-day is how to raise the necessary 
funds for the maintenance, not to say the enlargement, 
of their work. 

A careful study of the reports of the Boards reveals 
two facts. A large number of churches give nothing. In 
many, perhaps most,of those that do give, the largest con- 
tributors are the women and young people. Last year's 
report of the Presbyterian Board shows that out of a total 
of $843,412, only $295,016 was from general church col- 
lections, while the Women’s Boards, Sunday-schools and 
Young People’s Societies furnished respectively $324,003, 
$35,092 and $17,791, or a total of $376,886. The American 
Board’s receipts of $423,346 from donations included 
$205,683 from the Women’s Boards and $14,000 from the 
Young People’s Societies, together a little more than 
half of the whole amount. If we take into account the 
fact that both the women and the young people have a 
share in the general collections aside from their special 
gifts, it will be very evident that the men of the churches, 
the very ones upon whom the Boards ought to rely, are 
sadly deficient in giving. A little personal inquiry will 
verify this statement. 

What, now, is the reason for these two facts? Some 
will say that it is in many cases practically the men who 
give through the women and young ‘people. We do not 
believe that to be the case, at least in more than a very 
slight degree. Some will say that it is the fault of the 
pastors who do not keep up the monthly concert, and 
neglect to press the claims of missions on the people. At 
the conference of Missionary Societies last spring this 
point was specially urged. There is some truth init. A 
few pastors do all that can be done, but the great 
majority do not press the subject upon their people as 
they should. But then pastors are human. There are 
seven Congregational societies and eight Presbyterian, 
all fully indorsed and all stoutly maintaining their right 
to acordial support. In addition, there are interdenomi- 
national societies, local charities and missions and special 
objects of all sorts, each worthy, each essential. We do 
not wonder that many a pastor desiring conscientiously 
to do his duty by all, ends by practically ignoring all, 
except, perhaps, one or two in which, for some personal 
reason, he may be specially interested. 

It is generally acknowledged that the chief reason for 
this condition is ignorance of the facts in regard to mission 
work, If the men, the business men, of our churches 
knew and realized what mission work is doing, both at 
home and abroad, they would give not one whit less liber- 
ally than the women or young people. But how is this 
knowledge to be put before them so that they cannot fail 
to appreciate it? Without offering any criticism of the 
agencies already employed, or depreciating their value 
in the slightest degree, there are others of which much 
more use might be made. 

First, the weekly religious press. Especially since 
THE INDEPENDENT inaugurated its Mission Department, 
developed into the monthly mission numbers, of which 
this issueis an excellent sample, there has been a marked 
advance in this line. Missions now form a recognized 
department in all our exchanges, and their increasing in- 
fluence is testified to on every hand. There is, however, 
room for improvement, especially along the lines sug- 
gested below in connection with the daily press. Fuller 
statements might, with great advantage, be furnished 
to the weeklies than the dailies would care to print, 

Second, the daily press, reached either directly or 
through the Associated Press and kindred organizations. 
The moment word comes to the mission rooms of any 
matter of national or international interest—the war in the 
East, the plague in China, earthquake or fire in Constan- 
tinople or Tokio—there should be prepared and given for 
publication, without waiting for a reporter, a short, 
terse, clear and accurate statement of the facts, especially 
in their relation to mission work. No matter if the in- 
formation is incomplete, it can be supplemented. The 
object is twofold—to forestall inaccurate statements, but 
especially to put mission news on a par with other news 
in the talk and knowledge of the day. 

Third, the local country press. There is not a town 
of any size that has not its weekly paper, especially con- 
cerned with the personal affairs of the families of the 
community. With the wonderful growth of missions, 
there are very few places that are not interested in some 
one or more missionaries, either directly or indirectly 
through friends. That personal interest might be util- 
ized and developed into a general interest in the great 
work by a judicious use of these papers, sending to them 
items in regard to the work of those missionaries in 
whom, for whatever reason, their communities are 
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specially interested. Many churches would be stimu- 
lated to greater gifts by the knowledge, in the local com- 
munity,of what Dr. Mary Fulton is doing in Canton, 
Dr. Dodd in Cesarea, and so on. 4 
Fourth. Direct relations between the Boards and the 
churches, especially along this same line of personal in- 
tereste, could be developed to a much greater degree 
than at present. The Boards might with advantage fol- 
low something of the course pursued by large mercan- 
tile houses, who know every regular customer, under- 
stand his wants, and adaptthemselvestohim. Informa- 
tion is constantly coming in to mission rooms of great 
interest to special churches. If it could be promptly 
made into news items, printed on slips, and sent to those 
churches, there would be a freshness of interest which 
would prove very valuable. The same item would be 
helpful in a large number of places. These could be 
sent to the pastor, or, perhaps better still, to some mem- 
ber of the church selected as the special medium for 
such communications, as suggested in The Interior by a 
Presbyterian missionary in Mexico. Thetimes of annual 
collections could be kept in mind and utilized. This is 
merely broadening out the idea already developed in 
many churches of increasing interest in persons by pledg- 
ing church or Young People’s Society to their support. 
It might help to obviate the possibly unfortunate results 
of such pledges in confining attention to a single person 
rather than broadening it to include the whole work. 
These are but hints. Each is capable of enlargement 
and development, but by following these lines the Boards 
would find sure return. They of course imply prompt, 
full information from the fields, and every missionary 
should understand that the furnishing of that informa- 
tion is an essential, a vital part of his or her work. They 
also imply increased work and expense by the Boards for 
correspondence, editing and postage ; but this would be 
repaid many fold by increased interest, and increased in- 
terest would insure increased income, 
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THE WORK OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


THE Constitutional Convention at Albany has not yet 
finally adjourned, but it has about finished its work so 
far as the formulation of amendments is concerned. It 
has kept to its task very diligently during the hot sum- 
mer months, through the vacation season, giving hear- 
ings and working in sub-committee and Committee of 
the Whole, until most of its amendments were got into 
proper shape. The last ten days have been occupied 
principally with their final adoption. 

So far twenty-one amendments have been finally passed 
upon by the Convention. Weshall not mention allof them, 
but simply the more important ones, In this list we in- 
clude those requiring that any legislative bill must be on 
the desk of the members in printed form at least three 
days before its passage; authorizing the use of voting 
machines in elections; forbidding “riders” to appro- 
priation bills ; prohibiting the issuing of railway passes 
to public officers ; providing for non-partisan election 
boards ; making important changes in the judiciary sys- 
tem ; establishing a new legislative apportionment; re- 
quiring personal registration in places of five thousand 
population and upward ; changing the terms of governor 
and other State officers; providing for separate local 
elections ; forbidding the use of public funds in support 
of sectarian schools, allowing appropriations to be made 
for the support of private charitable institutions, and 
striking out the limit of $5,000, recoverable in case of 
death by accident. 

The more important of these amendments are those 
which are designed to prevent ‘hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. The provision requiring bills to be printed 
and placed on the desks of members three days before 
final passage, willbe an effectual preventive of many 
legislative jobs which are often rushed through without 
the possibility of scrutiny by even the most alert mem- 
bers. Everybody knows how the expedient of tacking 
“riders” to appropriation bills has led to some of the 
worst acts that ever disgraced a statute book. Members 
feel compelled to vote for appropriation bills, notwith- 
standing objectionable ‘‘ riders,” because it will not do 
to allow appropriations to fail. As to the new legislative 
apportionment it is difficult to say whether it is a per- 
fectly fair one. Undoubtedly it is much fairer than the 
recent apportionment made by the Legislature, but it is 
stigmatized by the Democratic minority as most par- 
tisan and unfair. They say that the increase of the 
membership of the Senate to fifty and of the Assembly 
to one hundred and fifty, is just sufficient so give 
the Republicans a great advantage ; and they claim that 
their political opponents will also be benefited by the 
provision that in future apportionments New York shail 
have not more than one-third, and New York and Brook- 
lyn together not more than one-half of the membership 
of the Legislature. This is intended, of course, for the 
protection of the rest of the State and to prevent the two 
argest contiguous cities from having a majority, and so 
Controlling the Legislature of the State. This seems to 
be a departure from the idea of majority rule, but the 
reasons in favor of it are not entirely partisan reasons, 
The plan forbids the crossing of county lines in making 
Up senatorial or assembly districts, This point was se- 
verely attacked by the Democrats; but it seems to us 








, will be held in even numbered years, 
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that it is a safeguard, because if that restriction were re- 
moved there would be scarcely any limit to the gerry- 
mandering that could be done. 

The amendment for separate elections is in line with 
the most urgent demand of municipal reform. If it is 
approved by the people, the State elections will be en- 
tirely separated from the municipal elections in cities of 
50,000 population and upward. The latter will be heldin 
odd numbered y ears and the State elections, except those 
for members of Assembly, who are chosen every year, 
This will give an 
opportunity for municipal campaigns which do not par- 
take of National or State politics, but are conducted in 
the interest of good and efficient local government, 

We have sufficiently described the course of the sec- 
tarian amendments inthe Convention. We havesimply 
to add that the amendment prohibiting the use of public 
money for the support of sectarian schools was finally 
adopted by a large vote. It will be submitted in the 
following form : 

“Neither the State nor any sub-division thereof shall 
use its property or credit or any public money, or authorize 
or permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or 
maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, of 
any school or institution of learning, wholly or in part 
under the control or direction of any religious denomina- 
tion, or in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is 
taught.” 


The article reported by the Charities Committee was also 
adopted. The part relating to sectarian matters is as 
follows : 

“Nothing in this Constitution contained shall prevent 

the Legislature from making such provision for the educa- 
tion and support of the blind, deaf and dumb, and juvenile 
delinquents, as to it may seem proper, or prevent any 
county, city, town or village, from providing for the care, 
support, maintenance and secular education of inmates of 
orphan asylums, homes for dependent children or cor- 
rectional institutions, whether under public or private 
control. Payments by counties, cities, towns and villages 
to charitable, eleemosynary, correctional and reformatory 
institutions, wholly or partly under private control, for 
care, support and maintenance, may be authorized, but 
shall not be required by the Legislature. No such pay- 
ments shall be made for any inmate of such institutions 
who is not received and retained therein pursuant to rules 
established by the State Board of Charities. Such rules 
shall be subject to the control of the Legislature by general 
laws.”’ 
It will be observed that, as we have already pointed out, 
it neutralizes the educational amendment and allows 
public money to be used in the education of inmates of 
sectarian institutions. It is unfortunate that one article 
should recognize the non-sectarian principle and that the 
other should practically violate it. 

We do not know how the Convention will decide to 
submit the amendments. It is to be hoped that they 
will be submitted separately so that the people may ex- 
ercise their choice in voting for them. It would be a 
pity to submit them in a body and have some of the 
more excellent ones fail because of possible strong popu- 
lar objections to others. It might be possible, if they 
were submitted separately, to defeat the charities article 
and also the one proposing to forbid labor in prisons in 
competition with free labor. This last is a demagogical 
provision which the people ought to disapprove. Most of 
the amendments are designed greatly to improve the 
Constitution, and to secure better legislation and better 

government. The Convention has worked diligently, 
and on the whole has discharged its great trust faithfully 
and intelligently. Many amendments are still pending. 





CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


THE article by the Rev. G. W. Knox, Presbyterian 
missionary in Japan, on the Catholic missions in Korea, 
has been widely copied, as we expected, by the Catholic 
press, or, at least, that portion of the article which was 
laudatory. We expressed the hope that those who 
quoted it would take into consideration the last part, and 
explain why ‘‘ the picturesque, monastic, militant Catho- 
lic missionaries have failed to leave any such impress 
behind them as have the more prosaic, commonplace 
Protestant missionaries.” The Catholic Standard, replies 
that it is not true; that such is not the fact; that the 
idea is grotesque. It says: 

** All the civilized Christian nations of the world were 
brought to Christianity by Catholic missionaries, and no- 
where in the world is there a civilized nation indebted to 
Protestant missionaries for its conversion to Christianity. 
Every barbarous tribe that has become Catholic has not 
only had its existence preserved, but has become civilized 
and self-supporting so long as it has remained true to the 
Catholic faith. On the other hand, there appears to be no 
exception to what seems like a rule, that barbarous people 
pass out of existence, their race disappears from the face 
of the earth by contact with Protestantism. That 
has been the history of the Indians in America, of the 
Polynesians in the Pacific Ocean, and is now being en- 
acted in the current history of the progress of civilization 
in Africa.” 

Let us see if such are the facts. We find an article in 
the last issue of The American Ecclesiastical Review, a 
Roman Catholic monthly, by Father J. R. Slattery, who 
is at the head of the St. Joseph’s Seminary for the Negro 
missions at Baltimore, Md. The purpose of his article 
is to stir up the zeal of the Catholic Church by showing 
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how much more interest is taken in foreign mis 
sions by American Protestants than by Catholics, He 
is astonished at the student volunteer movement, and 
describes the convention last March in Detroit, attended 
by 1,100 young men and women, mostly the former, rep- 
resenting three hundred Protestant institutions of learn- 
ing, all intending to engage in foreign mission work. He 
says that by no flight of the imagination could he hope to 
see such a congress of Catholic youth; and then he states 
some facts with a frankness and truthfulness which are 
no less than delightful. We quote: 

“Let me correct some false impressions prevalent among 
us. They are that Protestant missions are what Marshall, 
in his ‘Christian Missions,’ has painted them. Marshall’s 
book is misleading. 

“ Any ofus can take almost any epoch in our own Church 
history and make out about as bad a case against the Cath- 
lic Church as Marshall makes against Protestantism. 
From my reading on the subject I am convinced that the 
great English convert is not altogether reliable. Heis a 
pleader, writing as if he held a brief. Priests who have 
been on the foreign mission in the East have assured me that 
countless prayers, devotions, masses, offices, beads are be- 
ing offered up in chapels and convents in that far-off land 
by bishops, priests and sisters, begging God to put intothe 
hearts of American Catholic youth the same zeal and 
love of the heathen that animates their Protestant coun- 
trymen.” 

To the statement that it is the Catholic missionaries who 
have brought all the civilized nations of the world to 
Christianity, we will let Father Slattery make reply. He 
gives two instances to the contrary. He says: 

‘The conversion of the Goths was effected in the fourth 
century by Ulphilas, an Arian, who was consecrated bishop 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia. At that time they lived on the 
Euxine. They continued Arian till the last years of the 
sixth century—that is, for two hundred years and over— 
auring which they drifted from the Black Sea, where Ul- 
philas labored among them, to Spain, where they estab- 
lished the Gothic kingdom, that ended in Recarred becom- 
ing Catholic while Gregory the Great was Pope.” 

For another instance he mentions that when the Eng- 
lish Jesuits went, in 1879, to the Zambesi mission among 
the Bechuanas, they found that the Protestant mission- 
aries had been before them about thirty years ; and re- 
ferring to their work in South Africa, he says : 

‘“‘ What good do Protestants do? Water, we know, will 
never rise above its level; neither will Protestantism. To 
our mind the Protestant mission joined with the English 
language are doing the same work for Asia and Africa 
and the Isles of the Pacific that the Roman Empire and 
the Latin tongue did forthe Apostles. They are preparing 
the way, removing barriers, destroying prejudices. Their 
work is good by a natural goodness; even their handling of 
supernatural agencies, ¢. g., Scripture, preaching or bap- 
tism, is more of a natural modus agendi, than aught else.”’ 
Father Slattery puts Protestantism on a low spiritual 
level, and yet he allows to it, and as an honest man can- 
not escape allowing to it, a large and permanent good 
work. He cannot help seeing that it was not the Catho- 
lic Church that gave Christianity to the Goths, and that 
it is Protestantism that:is the prevailing factor in giving 
Christianity to Africa. We think that if Father Slattery 
were to write on the history of the relation of the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese to the native races of 
America he would not be able to find that contrast with 
Protestantism which our contemporary assumes. 


ib 


Editorial Ustes. 


THE two pages which we devote to monthly letters from 
foreign missionaries give a special character to THE INDE- 
PENDENT this week, and several of the communications are 
in the same line. The Rev. Dwight W. Learned writes 
from Japan on the outbreak of the Korean war; Dr. Cuy- 
ler, in one of his practical religious articles, speaks of the 
secret of a strong life; a brief sketch from a forthcoming 
volume by the late Rev. Edward A. Lawrence tells of the 
struggle of a missionary with his own conscience as to ac- 
cepting his life work; Prof. D. W. Simon, of England, 
gives the contrast socially and religiously of the new Ger- 
many with the old; Maurice Thompson discusses those 
verbal felicities which are the marks of genius; J. J. Sum- 
merbell,D.D., one of the ablest leaders of the Christian Con- 
nection, shows what light is thrown on the reading of the 
New Testament if we remember that the word Apostle 
means simply missionary; Alvan S. Sanborn, of the An- 
dover House in Boston, describes the talk of the tramps in 
their lodging house; the Rev. James S. Gale, a missionary 
in Korea, gives a character sketch from that country; 
James Payn supplies his always interesting English Notes ; 
S. G. W. Benjamin tells of the art of stained glass windows 
as so successfully practiced in this country; Mrs. H. 
L. Wayland reports the meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Saratoga; Dr. W. H. Withrow gives an 
account of the Methodist General Conference in Cana- 
da; L. J. Vance discusses the New York grape crop, 
and Charles M. Harger and William H. Coleman give 
information on other agricultural topics. Some unusu- 
ally strong poeins will be found among those supplied 
by Joaquin Miller, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ditto Young, 
William C, Wilkinson and Grace Duffield Goodwin, The 
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story of death, by Cornelia A. Pratt, is very striking, and 
there are other interesting stories by Laura L. Clark, 
Nellie N. Amsden, Jessie M. Anderson and Anna Lyman. 


THE Committee of Seventy, ordered by the recent con- 
ference of citizens opposed to Tammany in this city, has 
been named and it proves to bea representative and strong 
committee. The names of such men as Mr. Charles Stew- 
art Smith, ex-President of the Chamber of Commerce; J. 
Pierpont Morgan, William E. Dodge, William B. Horn- 
blower, Abram S. Hewitt, Simon Sterne, John Claflin, 
George Haven Putnam, W. Harris Roome and Gustav H. 
Schwab give weight and character to the committee ; and 
when it is further seen that it isa representative commit- 
tee consisting of thirty Republicans, twenty Democrats 
and twenty independents, no one can doubt that the com- 
mittee was wisely selected. This important preliminary to 
the campaign having been settled, we trust that the com- 
mittee will organize at once and proceed to discharge the 
very important duties committed to it, in a spirit of cour- 
age and devotion to the best interests ofthe city. Tam- 
many is preparing for a hot contest. It admits the corrup- 
tion which the Lexow Committee is uncovering, but de- 
clares that it is personal and is not characteristic of the 
government of the city. It proposes to nominate good 
men, and to do what it can to divide its opponents. It will 
require a great. deal of courage and determination and 
sagacity to win against such a formidable adversary in the 
coming contest. The Committee of Seventy must try hard 
to avoid making any mistakes sueh as would alienate any 
portion of the combination which it represents. If strong 
candidates are selected, men who command the confidence 
of the decent voters, and the Committee of Seventy dis- 
charges its trust wisely and well, there is no reason why 
Tammany should not be ousted. The people were never 
so much aroused as to the necessity of municipal reform, 
and never so earnest in wishing for the overthrow of the 
ring. A great interest has been expressed in our sympo- 
sium of last week on Municipal Reform. We have reprinted 
it in neat pamphlet form, which we offer at five cents a 
copy, or fifty dollars a thousand. It is an excellent discus- 
sion by experts in the reform movement, and would be an 
efficient ally of the Anti-Tammany party in the coming 
campaign if it were widely circulated. 


The Examiner insists that the Northern, Southern and 
Colored Baptists are one denomination with the Canada 
Baptists and other Baptists, and quotes with approval the 
definition given of ‘‘ denomination ”’ in the Standard Dic- 
tionary as follows: 

“ A sect or school having a distinguishing name; especially, a 
body of Christians united by a common faith and form of wor- 
ship and discipline; as the Baptist denomination.” 

T he definition is good enough ; the difficulty comes in the 
application of it. What is the Baptist denomination ? 
Does it inciude all Baptists, or only a part of them? If 
all, then Regular Baptists, Freewill Baptists and all the 
other varieties are one. As a matter of fact, everybody 
knows they are not. Some of them are widely separated. 
If the designation embraces only a part or one member of 
the Baptist group, it is manifestly absurd to quote it as a 
proof that all Baptists are united. It will beobserved that 
tke word “united” has an important place in the definition. 
Now, isit not true that churcbes may have a ‘‘common faith 
and form of worshipand discipline ’’ and yet not be united ? 
Plenty of illustrations are at hand. Takeone. The Lu- 
therans of the General Synod and those of the Synodical 
Conference accept the same confession of faith; they have 
the same form of government, the same discipline and the 
same ritual; and yet they are not one body, but two. It 
isnot enough, then, that churches should have a common 
faith, form of government and discipline; they must also 
be united. The Regular Baptists were united until the 
slavery question and the race question separated them. An 
attempt was made, in 1879, to bring the Northern and 
Southern Baptists together again. It failed, and its fail- 
ure was said by Baptist papers, including The Examiner 
itself, to be a failure to establish organic union. If they 
were two then, they must be two now. The Examiner re- 
fuses to say a word about its own phrase. We publish else- 
where evidence that the hope of such a union is not 
groundless, The happy issue of the conference between 
Northern and Southern committees on mission work in 
the South, isin marked contrast to the failure of a simi- 
lar Presbyterian conference. 


IF Crispi’s speech at Naples last week was merely tenta- 
tive; intended to bring out the sentiment of the people and 
to discover the attitude of the Roman See, it was one of 
the most audacious utterances in the late history of Italy, 
and we are not surprised at the tremendous sensation it 
has caused. It was a request to the Church to join 
hands with the State in an attack upon their. common 
enemy, social anarchism. It meant an invitation to the 
Vatican to advise the Catholics of Italy no longer to with- 
hold their votes in the elections. Crispi sees that not only 
his Government, but any stable government in Italy is 
imperiled by the growth of the new popular evil, which 
has so many plausible grounds of captivating the people. 
The terrible taxation, the burdens of the army, the late 
financial scandals are all breeders of anarchy, and all con- 
servative forces need to be mustered to oppose it. There is 
no conservative force stronger than religion, and Crispi 
invites its aid, a significant confession that it is needed. 
Now on what condition can the Vatican give its aid to the 
Quirina! ? Thus far any truce between the two has been re- 
fused, except on the condition that the Pope should be made 
independent ; that is, that hé should have the possession of 
the city of Rome assured to him. Would he be content 
with the full sovereignty of that part of Rome called the 
Leonine city,which comprises the Vatican and St. Peter’s ; 
or would he be satisfied with the guaranty of other Euro- 
pean powers that he should be independent of the Italian 
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Government in the exercise of all his ecclesiastical func- 
tions ? It is time that some sort of a harmony between the 
two should be arranged. It is simply impossible for the 
Italian Government to give up Rome and undo the work 
of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour. Should any modus vi- 
vendi be adopted, it would mean the payment to the Pope 
of more than $600,000 a year, promised by the Italian Gov- 
ernment on the occupation of Rome, but which Pius IX 
and his successor have refused to accept. The continuance 
of this appropriation could not well be assured by foreign 
powers, and the time is soon coming, whatever may be 
done to delay it, when no religious establishment will be 
paid for by the State, but all religious expenses will be 
paid by voluntary contributions, just as the Pope has now 
for so many years been supported by Peter’s Pence. A 
change in that respect would be a humiliation. 





THE result in Maine is so one-sided that it would seem 
in order for some Democrat to move that it be made unani- 
mous. It isthe greatest Republican victory in the history 
of the State. Cleaves was re-elected Governor by a plurality 
of over 38,000. The Republican gains were universal,. and 
the Democratic losses equally so. The falling off in the 
Democratic vote from 1892, the Presidential year, is more 
than 46 per cent., while the Republicans gain even on their 
vote of that year. Every Senator elected is a Republican, 
and out of the one hundred and fifty or more members of 
Assembly only eight are Democrats. The Democratic loss 
was particularly heavy in the manufacturing cities and 
towns. The members of the Congressional delegation were 
returned by heavy majorities. The record of the Govern- 
ment at Washington and the new Tariff law were made 
prominent subjects of discussion in the campaign, and 
thousands of Democrats showed their disgust at the course 
of their party by staying away from the polls. Vermont 
and Maine both emphasize the popular distrust of the party 
in power. 


WHAT the author of the McKinley Tariff thinks of the 
Wilson Tariff, which has succeeded it, is a matter of suffi- 
cient interest to justify a rapid review of the points of 
Governor McKinley’s recent speechin the Maine campaign. 
He began by saying that the Democratic President and 
Democratic Congress had been running the Government 
for eighteen months, during which little else had been run- 
ning. Congress had compromised on principle and pledge, 
and been compromised. Ithad adopted a Tariff which sat- 
isfies nobody, which the House condemned, which all fac- 
tions of the party say was the work of a monstrous trust, 
which the House sought immediately to amend, which the 
President condemned before its passage and refused to sign 
after it passed, and which the official head of the party de- 
nounced as involving “‘ party perfidy and party dishonor.” 
Democrats admit that it is a settlement which settles 
nothing, but say that itis better than the McKinley Tariff. 


“Better for whom? Betterfor what? Better in which partic- 
ular? Not better in its free list. Not better in its dutiable list. 
Not better for the United States. Not better for American in- 
dustries. Not better for American labor. Not better for the 
American farmer. Where hasit given hope? Whose factories 
will it set to work? It has improved, confessedly improved, no 
American interests whatever, unless it be the sugar and whisky 
trusts. It will not start a single new factory at home. It will 
not light a solitary new fire athome. It will not increase the de- 
mand for labor at home. Whatever hope it brings is to the alien 
and thestranger. Whatever industry it quickens lies beyond the 
seas ; it is not located beneath our flag.” 


The new lawis for revenue. As it reduces duties impor- 
tations must be increased to raise sufficient revenue. The 
increase of importations means the decrease of home pro- 
ductions, and this means diminished employment and 
lower wages. The free list is enlarged in some directions 
and diminished in others. On the whole it is smaller by 
$60,000,000 than that of 1890. The reductions, he argued, 
are principally on articles consumed by the wealthy, while 
sugar, which is necessary to everybody, is taxed. The new 
Tariff strikes the farmer right and left, damages indus- 
tries and cuts down labor. It is a law of the minority, and 
cannot stand. Hecharacterized the partyin power as a 
party of broken promises, and as a ship drifting without 
compass or rudder. 


THE immemorial rule which has kept the United States 
out of the embroilments of the politics of the other conti- 
nent has worked so well that it will serve us in the case of 
Madagascar, we presume. But we can hardly conceive of 
a case that would more excite the indignation of Ameri- 
cans than the assault now making on ‘Madagascar by 
France. And America has something to do with the mat- 
ter, for Americans have large interests and have received 
large concessions for business purposes and control of 
territory in Madagascar, while one of the demands which 
France makes is that Madagascar shall make no concessions 
to any foreigners, except. by the permission of the French 
resident. Indeed, these demands are so extraordinary and 
outrageous as to be almost past belief. M. Vilers, after 
his success in bullying Siam, has been sent to Madagascar 
to demand that the treaty of 1885 shall be revised; that the 
territory allowed to France as a port shall be increased, and 
that the principal ports on the west and the eastern shores 
shall, with their adjacent territories, be ceded to France ; 
that the resident shall have the right tocontrol all foreign 
policy of the Malagasy Government; that the French 
shall be allowed to acquire property in the Island instead 
of holding it on long leases, and that concessions to for- 
eigners shall only be granted by permission of the French 
resident. Now we cannot expect that the Malagasy Gov- 
ernment will consent to all this, and we most heartily hope 
that before they submit to be made slaves of France they 
will fight. In doing this they will have the sympathy of 
the civilized world. The United States ought to senda 
most vigorous protest to France against any intermed- 
dling on her part in the relations between Madagascar and 
the United States. The capital of Madagascar is an interior 
city, and the march of the French army would be no easy 
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matter. The coast can be bombarded, but if the Queen 
and her prime minister show the spirit we give them credit 
for they will not submit. They have a fair army, with a 
good supply of rifles, and their civilization is not French 
but English. It is among the possibilities that South 
Africa may take a hand in the matter. 


THE rainy season has not yet paralyzed the military 
operations in Korea. Making their headquarters at Gen- 
san, far north on the Japanese side of Korea, and out of 
the way of any danger of the inoffensive Chinese navy, 
the main Japanese army has gone half across the northern 


*portion of the Korean peninsula and has there met the 


Chinese army, massed to prevent the Japanese from ad- 
vancing westward and turning the angle where Korea 
merges into China. A sharp battle appears to have been 
fought just south of that angle; and if we may trust the 
Japanese reports, the Chinese were routed, with a 
loss of 20,000 men, and their army annihilated, while 
the Japanese army are crossing the Taitong River, and 
are enthusiastic in their determination to go to Pe- 
king. Meanwhile we hear nothing but bad reports 
from the Chinese side. Li Hung Chang is beset 
by his enemies. No satisfactory response comes 
to the levy either of money or of troops; discouragement 
has set in, and there is the ever-recurring danger of 
rebellion in the rear. The Chinese fleet is doing nothing 
but hiding away in the Gulf of Pechili, as if frigates were 
a sort of delicate crackle-ware that must be handled gin- 
gerly or kept in a cupboard out of reach of danger. If it 
were not for the fact that victorious Japan would be too 
conceited to be endurable, we might feel unmingled grati- 
fication at the anticipated rapid success of Japan, for China 
can never amount to anything as a factor in civilization 
until some great disaster has overtaken her; and it is 
better that defeat should come from Japan than from a 
European power. Let the Japanese occupy Peking, and 
even that sleepy old Empire may awake. 


..seThe murder by a mob of lynchers of six Negroes 
chained together and being carried to Memphis, Tenn., to 
be tried on the charge of incendiarism, has aroused the en- 
tire press of Tennessee and of the South to emphatic 
expressions of feeling on the subject of lynching. The 
Nashville Christian Advocate speaks as strongly as the 
language will allow when it says that “‘such conduct is in- 
finitely below the level of South Sea cannibals,’’ and that 
the men who did this “are not merely murderers; they 
are cowardly assassins for whom neither the penitentiary 
nor the gallows is sufficient punishment.” The Memphis 
Commercial declares that ‘‘it was a deed of almost incon- 
ceivable savagery, an act of cold-blooded, brutal, devilish 
atrocity that makes every nerve writhe with horror, and 
the heart sick with loathing for the bloody beasts that 
committed it.” It says that those whoare in any way 
connected with the crime are ‘“‘ wretches whose feet would 
defile thegallows, and whose necks would disgrace the rope 
that strangled them.”? This goes beyond our own guarded 
language in speaking of the uncivilized condition of the 
communities in which such crimes are permitted without 
being punished. Wenow wait to see whether any jury 
will be found to convict the guilty men of whose identity 
there need be no doubt. 


..--The American Board holds its next annual meeting 
at Madison, Wis., October 10th, It is a pretty serious con- 
dition that confronts the officers and corporate members, 
as appears from a statement in anothercolumn. The debt 
of last year has not only not been removed, but has been 
increased to the sum of $116,237.56, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that expenses have been cut down over $37,000. 
Such a condition cannot become chronic. Either the 
Board must further reduce its expenses or the churches 
must increase their donations. To reduce expenses means 
the giving up of work already begun, and to which the 
churches have pledged their support ; it means the dismis- 
sal of pastors and teachers, the recall of missionaries, the 
closing of many doors of usefulness and still more of hope; 
it means the blotting out of light and spiritual life to many 
who are just learning of the way of life. Are the churches 
willing to assume the responsibility ? We cannot but be- 
lieve that the statement of the question will suffice to 
bring the answer, and that there will be such a rally at 
Madison as will stir the hearts of Congregationalists in 
every part of the land, and result in a forward, not a back- 
ward movement, all along the line. 


.... We reported the protest, signed by Dr. Morgan Dix 
and other Episcopalians, against the practice of thecelebra- 
tion of the Mass at which the priest alone is permitted to par- 
take of the consecrated elements. We are asked by The Epis- 
copal Recorder why we failed of our duty in telling these 
protestants that they could have found relief by going out 
of the Protestant Episcopal into the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Thereaso was that we did not regard such ad- 
vice as wise. We believe that they had better make their 
contest within the Church than outside of it. Further 
than that, the person who believes that Christ’s sacrifice 
of himself can be repeated over and over again in the 
blessed sacrament for the benefit of men, are guilty, we 
believe, of a serious error, more dangerous than many 
others ; but yet they believe in God, in the ill desert of sin, 
in repentance, in salvation through Jesus Christ, and in 
discipleship to him as their Master. Their errors should 
be combated in the same Church, rather than from the 
outside. 


....News bas come from Turkey of the arrest of several 
of the native Armenian professors in the college at Aintab 
and the schools at Marash, on the suspicion of seditious 
intention. No evidence is afforded that they have been 
guilty of such conduct, and their record for many years 
has been. such as to makeit most probable that there 
is no evidence of the kind, but that this is sim- 
ply another move of the Turkish Government in its effort 
to cripple if not to destroy educational institutions and 
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' missionary workin Turkey. Appeal has been made to 
Washington, and Minister Terrell has been instructed to 
do allin his power to prevent the closing of the schools 
and secure the bailing of the professors pending a trial. 
Under general Turkish practice, they may be kept in jail 
for an indefinite period of time, without even the sem- 
blance of a definite charge, unless some strong influence 
can be brought to bear to secure a speedy trial. 


...-1n 1888 Louisiana was the sixth State from the bot- 
tom of the list in the matter of illiteracy; in 1890 it 
achieved the sad distinction of falling to the very bottom. 
The discreditable fact is brought out by the Times-Demo- 
crat, of New Orleans, that this is not due to any retrogres- 
sion of the Negroes of that State, but solely to the whites. 
In 1880 18.4 per cent. of the white adult population were 
unable to read and write; in 1890 the per cent. had risen to 
20.1. Daring this time the white illiterate adults had in- 
creased from 58,951 to 80,913. Making allowance for deaths, 
over 40,000 white children grew up to manhood and woman- 
hood without the benefit of education; and yet Louisiana 
had imagined that if its schools for the Negroes were poor 
its schools for whites were decent. Meanwhile the Ne- 
groes, with their poorer schools, have made a small per- 
centage of gain, and the loss is entirely among the whites. 


....-A Catholic priest writes thanking us for what we 
have said of the advertisements of intoxicating liquors in 
Catholic papers. He says: 


Ihave observed that altho the Catholic Times of Philadelphia 
rarely fails to discuss assertions of THE INDEPENDENT which 
may be contradictory to its own opinions, it never seems to 
notice your repeated and well-deserved criticisms of its liquor 
advertisements. Such advertisements are shocking to Catholics 
as well as to Protestants, and I know several Catholics who have 
protested against their presence in the Catholic Times. For my 
part, I wrote twice on this subject to the editor; but while my 
letters brought no answer whatever, I saw the liquor advertise- 
ments increasing in size and number in the Catholic Times. My 
next step will be to stop my subscription, and to recommend to 
my parishioners and friends'‘a newspaper more consistent in prin- 
ciples and more attentive to its readers. 


.... The Catholic Standard tells us that M. Paul Saba- 
tier’s ‘‘ Life of St. Francis Assisi’? was never approved by 
the Holy Father, but that the receipt of a copy was simply 
politely acknowledged, and that there was no inconsis- 
tency in the book being subsequently put on the Index. 
We thank our contemporary for its somewhat tedious def- 
inition of the duties of this Congregation of the Index, 
and its defense of the policy which prohibits certain books 
to the people. We have already given the facts more than 
once to our readers, and they know that it is the duty of 
every priest or layman who has Mivart’s ‘‘ Happiness in 
Hell” or of any other publication that has been con- 
demned to send it immediately to the bishop. But they do 
not do it. C 


.... There is some chance that the men who were reported 
in the papers as having fought a fight to the finish in Edi- 
son’s laboratory in front of his kinetoscope for the sake of 
haviug their pictures taken by the new machine, may be 
indicted and punished. Wedo not care so much for the 
two fighters as we do for the persons who got up the affair, 
altho we see that Mr. Edison himself says he was not pres- 
ent, and that it was not a finished fight, but merely a fake. 
The facts, however, are not published as if it was a fake. 
Such shows should be forbidden, just as indecent pictures 
are forbidden. The invention seems, through the folly of 
its backers, to be born with a curse in its mouth. 


....We are very much interested in the symposium 
printed in Zion’s Herald on the Religious and Secular 
Press. It was ahappy thought of theeditor of that paper 
to secure three secular editors to show how the religious 
presscan be improved, and to call upon three religious 
editors to show how the secular press can be improved. 
The discussion on both sides is in the best spirit possible ; 
and we are quite sure that the hints which each have 
given to the other could be adopted with great advantage 
to both. 


.... The United States has lost Mt. St. Elias to the Brit- 
ish, as the result of the joint boundary survey of Alaska ; 
and more than that, the British have two or three other 
mountains in the neighborhood which are even higher than 
this, which had been supposed to be the highest peak in 
North America. Mt. St. Elias is calculated to be 18,023 
feet high, while Mt. Logan is 19,5384, and so far, heads the 
list of North American mountain peaks. But we shall get 
them all back when Canada comes in. 


.... The Lexow Investigating Committee has resumed its 
work in this city, and the startling disclosures of the early 
summer have been equaled by the revelations of last week. 
Testimony was given going to show that in some cases the 
police, failing to get the blackmail they levied, set them- 
selves deliberately to work to ruin the character of their 
victims and even send them to prison on false charges. 


....A prominent daily paper of Wales has a paragraph 
announcing that the Welsh tin-plate manufacturers are 
fill ng numerous orders received from the United States by 
cable, at an advance of 9d. a box in price. How is this? 
The new Tariff reduces the duty on tin-plate almost one- 
half, and the price of the foreign article advances ! 


-.--Among the “attractions” offered to churches this 
fall is a ‘colored boy preacher, fourteen years old,’”’ who is 
to be accompanied by ——, ‘“‘the well-known evangelist.” 
The boy is to lecture and sing. “Liberal” terms are of- 
fered for “‘engagements.”” The manager probably expects 
in this way to reach “ themasses.” 


--..Joseph Cook says that ‘“‘ Hawaii has become an aris- 
tocratic republic.” We suppose that is true; but really 
are there any other than aristocratic republics in exist- 
ence? Is it net an aristocratic republic which imposes any 
qualifications on adult suffrage, whether of education, 
property or sex ? 
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THE fourth General Conference of the Methodist Church 
in Canada is now in session in the beautiful city of Lon- 
don, Ontario. It is just eleven years since the union of all 


‘ the Methodist bodies in the Dominion. A previous union, 


in 1874, of the Wesleyan and New Connexion Churches 
with the Methodist Church of the Maritime provinces 
proved so successful that a union with all the remaining 
bodies of Methodists was sought. Their diversities of 
Church polity were very great. The Episcopal Methodists 
had a life episcopate. The Primitives had lay delegation 
in an extreme form—two lay delegates for each minister. 
Three of the Churches had filial relations to parent bodies 
in England, which the parties on both sides were reluctant 
tosever. The difficulties in the way of union seemed in- 
superable. But under Divine guidance they were all over- 
come. The review of the last decade plainly reveals the 
stamp of Divine approval on the union of Canadian 
Methodism. The missionary, educational and publishing 
enterprises of the Church have all been consolidated and 
strengthened. The following figures from the inaugural 
address of the Rev. Dr. Carman, General Superintendent 
of the Church, show the remarkable advance in every de- 
partment in the lasteleven years. In 1883 the membership 
was 169,803. It is now 260,692, an advance of nearly 100,000, 
or over 60 per cent. The number of ministers has in- 
creased from 1,633 to 1,990. The missionary income has ad- 
vanced from $193,769 in 1883, to $249,000, and the property 
of the publishing houses from $149,602 to $321,580, or con- 
siderably more than 100 percent. The college and educa- 
tional property has increased in the same period from $993,- 
719 to $1,504,993. 

The General Conference is a representative body, com- 
posed of one delegate for every twelve ministers, and an 
equal number of laymen elected by the laymen of the 
Church. It numbers 266 members, including three from 
Japan—one a native—and others from every province of 
the Dominion and from the island of Newfoundland. 
Among the delegates are four judges, an ex-Governor, the 
Mayor of Toronto, Senators, ex-Cabinet ministers, half a 
dozen editors, and several men prominent in professional, 
commercial and political life. 

The reports from the several departments of Church 
work were all very encouraging. The missionary income 
of the last quadrennium was $951,332, an increase of $94,176 
on that of the previous four years. The expenditure was 
$933,605, an increase of $128,539 on that of the previous 
quadrennium. The Indian and Japanese missions reported 
substantial growth, and a new mission was established in 
West China, two thousand miles from the seacoast, with 
a hospital and well-equipped medical and evangelistic 
staff. F 

The Women’s Missionary Society reported a still more 
remarkable growth. Its auxiliaries had increased in four 
years from 300 to 537. The membership nearly doubled, 
and the income more than doubled. The income of the 
last year was $37,974, and during the twelve years of its 
existence its receipts were $219,309. In diffusing mission- 
ary information and awakening missionary interest the 
persistent, pious and practical methods of these zealous 
women deserve the highest praise. They have thirty-two 
women missionaries now in the field. 

The Sunday-school department reported an increase in 
eight years of 622 schools, 6,420 teachers and 61,361 scholars. 
The Sunday-school periodicals have been greatly improved 
in character and increased in circulation till there are now 
issued about one and one-fifth copies for each of the 252,546 
scholars in the schools. The profits of the printing estab- 
lishment in the quadrennium were $321,352, an increase of 
$72,874 on the previous four years. 

The amount raised by the Church for all purposes during 
the quadrennium was $9,169,679, an increase of $1,187,404 on 
the previous quadrennium. The total value of church 
property is $14,852,805. 

Much interest centered in the reception of fraternal dele- 
gates from other Methodist Churches. The Rev. H. J. 
Pope, President in 1893-’94 of the Wesleyan Church in 
Great Britain*brought the greetings of that body. He 
vindicated the recently assumed title as a ‘“‘Church,’’ and 
not merely a ‘‘connexion” of societies. He traced its prov- 
idential development, and spoke hopefully of the union of 
the Methodist Churches in Great Britain, a desired result, 
to which the example of Canadian Methodism would 
largely contribute, as it had already contributed to the 
union of the Methodist bodies of Australia and New Zea- 
land. He strongly eulogized the “forward movement” led 
by Hugh Price Hughes and others in London and else- 
where, as having saved English Methodism from formality 
and stagnation. 

The representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were both mem- 
bers of the editorial fraternity. The Rev. Dr. Potts, of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, gave a remarkably 
able address. He is of Canadian birth andof United Em- 
pire Loyalist descent. He served in the late American Civil 
War, and completely lost his hearing as a result. But he 
speaks with marvelous force and eloquence, and roused the 
utmost enthusiasm of the immense audience. He pleaded 
for national and civic righteousness as the very foundation 
of national and civic welfare, and paid a noble tribute to 
the fathers and founders of the American and Canadian 
Commonwealths. 

The Rev. Dr. Hoss, editor of the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate, won all hearts by his- cordial geniality. The 
growth of Methodism in the South,since the War, is a 
marvelous record, and an element of brightest promise for 
its future prosperity. 
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The Rev. Dr. Porter, delegate from the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the Rev. J.T. Moore, from the . 
British African Methodist Episcopal Church, also pre- 
sented fraternal greetings, and were most cordially received 
as brethren beloved in the Gospel of Christ. 

Correspondence from the Evangelical Association, a body 
of German Methodists in Canada, with reference to union, 
was also presented and a committee appointed to negotiate 
with that body with the view of promoting that object. 

One of the most important debates was that on the status 
and relation to the Methodist Church of the Epworth 
League. The league was introduced to Canada about five 
years ago. Our Church, at its General Conference of 1890, 
adopted the league, and was thus the first Church of the 
world to give it the official sanction of its highest court. 
Permission was given by an interim committee of the 
General Conference to any local societies to adopt the name 
Epworth League of Christian Endeavor. This was done 
to conciliate the Christian Endeavor Societies in our 
Church, and to promote affiliation with them. For this 
purpose the Canadian Annual Conferences and League 
secretary urged the Epworth Leagues to adopt this joint 
name. Many hundreds of them, as an evidence of frater- 
nity and good-will, did so, and there were reported to the 
General Conference 812 Epworth Leagues of Christian En- 
deavor, the number of Epworth Leagues being reduced to 
220. Much disappointment was felt, however, that the 
Endeavor Societies in our Churches had not reciprocated 
this affiliation as had been expected, their number having 
increased to 259. 

A strenuous effort was made to have the General Confer- 
ence adopt as the official title of the authorized young 
people’s societies of the Methodist Church the name Ep- 
worth League of Christian Endeavor. This the General 
Conference, by a very large majority, declined to do, but 
continued as evidence of fraternity and good-will the per- 
mission to any local society to adopt such name. It was 
felt that the leagues could be organized under denomina- 
tional direction and control with greater rapidity and with 
greater efficiency than in an affiliated relation. They could 
also maintain closer relations with the Epworth Leagues 
of the Methodist Churches of the United States,with nearly 
a million members, and many desired a still wider fellow- 
ship with the young people’s societies of all the Churches, 
irrespective of their names. 

A proposition to rearrange the work of our Church in 
Ontario and Quebec in four conferences instead of six did 
not prevail. 

The propositions to have three general superintendents 
instead of one, to restrict the term of office of the one, from 
eight years to four, and to change the title of the officer to 
bishop also failed to pass. 

An animated debate took place on the proposed exten- 
sion of the pastoral term from three to four or five years, 
or even, aS one amendment provided, to remove the time 
limit entirely. By a very large majority permission was 
given to extend the term to four or five years on a two- 
thirds vote of the official board and of the stationing com- 
mittee. ; 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


atte 





A RARE CEREMONY. 


A LITTLE Jewish temple in Brooklyn was the scene last 
week of the unique religious ceremony called the Chalitza, 
which recalls the story of Boaz and Ruth and the ques- 
tionings of Christ by the scribes. It will be remembered 
that according to the Mosaic law,when a married man died 
without issue, his widow was expected to marry oneof his 
brothers, if there were any, and could marry no one else 
without their special permission. This permission they were 
in duty bound to giveif no one of them was prepared to 
marry her himself. During the centuries that have followed 
the dispersion, this custom with many others has been 
pretty generally disregarded. Some families, however, 
holding very closely to the tradition, have been very stren- 
uous about it, and a few instances of its observance have 
occurred. This, we believe, is the only one that has taken 
place in this country. The story is told at length in the 
Sun of this city, 

Some years ago two brothers, Abraham and Hillel Silber- 
stein, lived in Mishnitz, a Russian town near Warsaw. 
Three years ago Hillel came to thiscountry with his fami- 
ly, and settled in that portion of Brooklyn formerly known 
as Brownsville, which is very largely occupied by Russian 
Jews, cloakmakers and workers in sweat shops. The only 
synagog is that of Ohab Sholem, erected four years ago 
through the efforts of two Jews. <A year after Hillel came , 
to this country his brother died, but the widow remained 
in Mishnitz, where she formed the acquaintance of and 
an attachment fora wealthy contractor. Her family be- 
ing an extremely orthodox one, with several rabbis among 
its members, she was unwilling to fail at all in carrying 
out the original custom, and would not marry without 
first obtaining her release from her husband’s brother. He 
could not go to Russia and she came to America, arriving 
here two months ago. It was agreed that the ceremony 
should take place in this little synagog, and notices were 
scattered throughout the colony. 

On Sunday morning the building, which seats about 700, 
was filled to overflowing with a crowd intensely interested 
in the ceremony, which lasted over an hour. At the ap- 
pointed time Rabbi Wistinetsky, one of the few Maskilim 
in this country, who cultivate Hebrew as a literary lan- 
guage, entered with a copy of the Talmud and a scroll, on 
which were the questions to be asked. Behind him came 
four deacons of the congregation, followed by Hillel and 
his sister-in-law, and two witnesses who were to testify to 
the death of Abraham Silberstein. Three large black 
candles burned on the rail of the platform, and on one side 
a large board covered with a black cloth, such as is used in 
burial ceremonies, was placed. 

The rabbi arose and read the portion describing the cere- 
mony to be performed. The shoe and sock were removed 
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from the foot of Hillel Silberstein, andashee.was preduced 
especially provided for the occasion, made of soft leather 
and laced up in front. This was placed upon Silberstein’s 
foot by the rabbi, who laced it up, binding the thongs and 
knotting them securely in eleven places. The rabbi then 
asked tue woman in Hebrew whether she were a widow 


and without children. After her assent was corroborated 
by the witnesses, he turned to the man and asked him 
whether he wished to marry her. On his negative reply 
he was asked why not, and he said: ‘‘ The law of the coun- 
try forbids that I should take two wives.”” Then came the 
inguiries whether he would give her release, to which he 
assented ; and whether she wished to take it ; to which she 
replied that she did, for she wished to marry again. The 
woman then knelt, and with the thumb and forefinger of 
her right hand began untying the knots in the thong. 
Some were difficult, but she resolutely refrained from 
using the other hand, and, after several minutes’ work, 
loosened the last one. Unlacing the shoe and taking it off 
the foot she threw it twice upon the floor of the platform. 
Silberstein sat down, and the woman spat on the place 
where he had stood. Then came first from herself, then 
from her brother-in-law, the two ministers, the four dea- 
cons and the rabbi the statement of her freedom, and the 
whole congregation broke the silence, which had been 
strictly observed up to this moment, with the cry, ‘‘ You 
are free.’”’ The rabbi pronounced a blessing, and this closed 
the ceremony. " 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE India mission of the United Brethren is about to 
be commenced, arrangements having been made to send 
three missionaries. 





..-. The closing week in August was the occasion of the 
opening of a fine organ in the church at Oberammergau, 
Bavaria, the gift of the visitors who enjoyed the Passion 
Play of 1890. The amount of $3,500 was collected as a 
thank-offering to the people, and it was put into the pur- 
chase of this organ. 


--»-The Government of China has taken very decisive 
action in the case of the murderers of the Rev. James 
Wylie, the Scotch Presbyterian missionary, and has order- 
ed that they be beheaded. It also has been ordered that all 
property belonging to missionaries or other foreigners, 
which has been destroyed, shall be made good. 


..A new Roman Catholic college for the training of 
female teachers is to be inaugurated soon inGlasgow, It 
is to be under the care of the Notre Dame sisterkood, 
which is largely composed of Roman Catholic ladies of 
distinction, and one of our exchanges suggests that this 
may indicate a sphere for Protestant ladies, in practical 
educational pursuits. 


-.---The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church reports receipts from April 1st to August 31st of 
$242,150, against $159,998 for the corresponding period of 
last year. The gain is divided as follows: Woman’s Exec- 
utive Committee $22,259, legacies $59,996, miscellaneous 
$4,173. In the church collections there has been a loss of 
$4,276, leaving a net gain of $82,152. 


...-One result of the terrible forest dres in the North- 
west has been the loss suffered by Christian work. At 
least two Sabbath-schools of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Cromwell, Minn., and Comstock, Wis., have been wiped 
out. Two churches at Hinckley, Minn.,and Phillips, Wis., 
have been destroyed and their pastors barely escaped with 
their lives. Other denominations have suffered, and 
prompt assistance will be needed if the spiritual life of 
those stricken communities is to be maintained. 


.... Lhe German Empress is an energetic Church worker; 
and largely through her influence, and in a measure by her 
assistance, more than a dozen new Protestant churches 
have been erected in Berlin in the last half-dozen years. 
She is a member of no less than eleven different Church 
societies and associations in the German capital, to each 
of which she gives an annual subscription. The largest 
regular gift of this kind is five hundred marks to the local 
Church Aid Society. She is also a member of leading 
Church secieties outside of Berlin, among them the famous 
Deaconess Institute at Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine. 


.-.. The Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Premier of Cape Colony, has 
given to the Baptist Church of South Africa 9,000 acres of 
landin Mashonaland and Matabeleland for missionary 
purposes. It is to be divided into three farms of 3,000 acres 
each, with two sites for churches and parsonages connect- 
ed with each farm. One of the farms is to be worked, it is. 
said, with American capital and by American missionaries 
under the auspices of the Baptist Union of South Africa. 
One writer has sent a very earnest protest against any- 
body receiving such grants of land and utilizing it for 
missionary purposes, claiming that it is simply stolen 
from the inhabitants. This is probably hardly correct, as 
will be seen from a history of those sections. 


-.-.In the Marble Collegiate (Dutch) Church, in this 
city, Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, there will be 
held on Sunday evening, the 23d, anniversary exercises of 
the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting. There will be addresses 
by representative men of different denominations. The aged 
founder, Mr. Lanphier, will be present, and also Mr. C. F. 
Cutter, who has had charge of the meeting for the past 
year. Thoseinterested in the meeting hope that it will be 
greatly strengthened during the coming year by the re- 
newed and hearty co-operation of earnest Christian people, 
and they invite all such to write to the leader and indicate, 
both ministers and laymen, three days during the coming 
year when they are willing to preside at the meetings. 
This will be the thirty-seventh anniversary. ' 


.-.. the Seventh Day Adventists in Switzerland have, at 
Basel, a large printing establishment, -employing many 
. hands and doing eonsiderable work. Its managers have, 
however, got into difficulty with the Swiss authorities:be- 
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eause, while the local and federal laws insist upen cessa- 
tion from work on Sunday, they keep Saturday as the Sab- 
bath and operate their printing establishment on Sunday. 
For a while they were subjected to nominal fines, but as 
the breaches of the law increased these reached a consider- 
able sum, which the managing director refused to pay, on 
the ground that ‘“‘God commanded men to keep the seventh 
day, and has never changed the command.’”’ There has 
been a sale of the director’s household goods by order of the 
court, and he has been once more summoned to appear and 
answer for Sunday labor. 


....The use of special cars for evangelistic work, espe- © 
cially in the West, is rapidly increasing. The American 
Sunday-School Union has had one fitted up for its work in 
the Northwest. It was built at a cost of $8,000 by an indi- 
vidual who givesits use free, tho with the expectation that 
it will be purchased at cost price. At one end is a kitchen 
and pantry; then comes a sleeping compartment with 
berths for twenty persons, and the rear end is given up to 
an audience room or parlor. It is arranged, also, fora 
temporary platform, so that outdoor audiences can be ad- 
dressed. Through the month of August the staff of the E. 
T. Goff Evangelistic Car were invited by the Union for a 
campaign, of Sunday-school conventions. About one hun- 
dred meetings were held and about 100,000 people reached. 
Everywhere the workers were greeted with great enthusi- 
asm. 


....-The Sunday question has been raised in a forcible 
manner in Brooklyn. The Germans of the city planned 
for a big parade of societies in connection with the laying 
of the corner stone of the new German Hospital, on Sunday 
October, 21st, and applied to Mayor Schieren for the neces- 
sary permit. This, however, he refused, making the fol- 
lowing statement in the Staats Zeitung: 


“ Neither Germans, Irish nor Bohemians should ask for special 
privileges. I am not the Mayor of the Germans alone. I believe 
in churches and Iam achurchman. I cannot license something 
which the law prohibits.” 


On the other hand Judge Gaynor, of the Supreme Court, 
having in a recent opinion upheld ball-playing on Sunday, 
the Sunday Observance Association of Brooklyn, have de- 
cided to appeal to the Mayor to have all Sunday ball-play- 
ing stopped within the city limits. 


.... The Harmony Grove Church, at Atlanta, Ga., one of 
those white Congregational Methodist churches that came 
over to the Congregationalists, published some time ago a 
set of resolutions in which they denounced the unvion of the 
white and colored Congregational churches of the State in 
convention and declared that ‘‘we would put ourselves 
squarely upon the white side of this question” and that 
“no union of the white and colored churches should ever 
occur,” and that ‘separate organizations should ever be 
maintained.” This church has kept up the fight on this 
issue and some of its members have published a paper de- 
voted to this principle as representing the white Congre- 
gationalists of Georgia. But they have not found ita 
wholly easy task even with their own white brethren, and 
we learn that at the last meeting of the District Conference 
(white) the Harmony Grove Church was expelled because 
of its divisive conduct. The other white churches which 
receive aid from the Home Missionary Society are not will- 
ing to be responsible for it. 


....The ninth catalog of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School, Springfield, Mass., 
shows that the number of regular students at the school 
the past year was 61—an increase over any previous year, 
while the number of students graduated this year was 
nearly twice as large as in any previous year. Its corre- 
spondence students at the close of the year numbered 25. 
Many changes have recently been introduced into the 
school’s courses of instruction and training. The whole 
curriculum has been carefully revised and re-classified un- 
der five heads : 1, The Bible; 2, man ;3, Association work ; 
4, educational work ; 5, practice. The most important ad- 
dition this year is a new department for the training of 
educational directors, with special reference to the super- 
vision of such lines of industrial education as the Associa- 
tions throughout the country are rapidly organizing. The 
course in Christian sociology which proved very successful 
last year, will be repeated, and Mr. Jas. McConaughy 
teacher of the English Bible at Mount Hermon, Mass., 
will give special courses of Bible instruction. 


— 

....-Another blow has fallen on the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Russia. About eight months 
ago the society was informed that its shop in the city of 
Kieff—the Russian Jerusalem, and a great resort of pil- 
grims—must be closed for six months, by order of the 
Minister of the Interior. No reason was given for this 
arbitrary action, and the agent of the Bible Society wasat a 
loss to explain it. But now the Governor of Kief has gone 
further. When an effort was recently made to have the 
shop reopened, he replied by strictly prohibiting colpor- 
tage in the four large provinces over which he has juris- 
diction, and by publishing in the newspapers throughout 
the empire that he does so because the colporters of the 
Bible Society are actively engaged as Stundist propa- 
gandists. There can be, of course, little doubt that the 
distribution of the Scriptures among the villages of Rus- 
sia has vastly helped the cause of evangelical truth, and 
that hundreds and thousands of the peasants knuwn as 
Stundists owe their light to the reading of the Bible; but 
itis denied absolutely that the colporters have been en- 
gaged in the work of preaching or teaching. Their simple 
duty, asin the case of the colporters of the American Bi- 
ble Society, which they do not overstep, and which they 
are strietly forbidden to overstep, is to sell the Bibles and 
Testaments with which the Bible Society supplies them. 


....& committee consisting of the Rev. Prs.:J. V.“Fhomas, 
Newton, Mass.; N: E. Wood, Boston ; Alva’S. Hobart, New 
York ; Z. H. Johnson, Pennsylvania; the Hon. James.L. 
Howard, of Connecticut; and Seeretaries:T. J.:>Morgan, H. 
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L. Morehouse and M. McVicar, representing the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, and the Rev. Drs. T. T. Eaton, 
Kentucky ; H. H. Harris and Noah K. Davis, Virginia ; I. 
T. Tichenor and J. B. Gambrell, Georgia; T. P. Bell, Ten- 
nessee, and A. F. Gregory, Maryland, met at the Hygeia 
Hotel, Fortress Monroe, Va., September 12th, 1894. After 
several sessions of the most harmonious character, the 
joint committee unanimously agreed upon the following 
plan of co-operation : 


“UNANIMOUS ACTION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


“I. As to Schools among the Colored People. (1) That the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention appoint an 
advisory local committee at each point where a school controlled 
by the A. B. H. M. Society is or shall be located, and that this 
committee shall exercise such authority as shall be conferred 
upon it from time to time by the A. B. H. M. Society. (2) That 
the control of the schools shall remain in the hands of the A. B. 
H. M. Society ; but these local advisory committees shall recom- 
mend to the A. B. H. M. Society any changes in the conduct or 
in the teaching forces of these schools, including the filling o 
vacancies, with the reasons for their recommendations. (8) That 
the Southern Baptist Convention through its Home Mission 
Board shall appeal to Baptists of the South for moral and finan- 
cial support of these schools, and that these local committees 
shall encourage promising young colored people to attend these 
institutions. (4) That the joint committee recommend to the re- 
spective bodies appointing them the adoption of the foregoing 
section as unanimously expressing their views as to the work in 
the schools among the colored people. 

“II. As to Mission Work among the Colored People. It is unani- 
mously voted by the joint committee to recommend to our re- 
spective bodies that the A. B. H. M. Society and the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Convention co-operate in the 
mission work among the colored people of the South in connec- 
tion with the Baptist State bodies, white and colored, in the 
joint appointment of general missionaries in holding Ministers’ 
and Deacons’ Institutes, and in the better organization of the 
missionary work of the colored Baptists. The details of the plan 
are to be left to be agreed upon by the bodies above-named. 

“TIL. As to Territorial Limits. The Committee of the A. B. H. M. 
Society not being instructed to consider any subject except co- 
operation in labor for thecolored race, respectfully refers to the 
Board of the A. B. H. M. Society, the proposition of the com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Convention on the subjeet of ter- 
ritorial limits and ask for its favorable consideration. (The fol- 
lowing is text of proposition referred to.) ‘ We believe that for 
the promotion of fraternal feeling, and of the best interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, it is inexpedient for two different or- 
ganizations of Baptists to solicit contributions, or to establish 
missions in the same localities, and for this reason we recom- 
mend to the Home Missionary Board Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and to the A. B. H. M. Society, that in the prosecution of 
their work already begun on contiguous fields, or on the same 
field, all antagonism be avoided, and that their officers and 
employés be instructed to co-operate in all practicable ways in 
the spirit of Christ. That we further recommend to these 
bodies and their agents in opening new work to direct tbeir 
efforts to localities not already occupied by the other.’ ” 








Biblical Research. 


In the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 6, pp. 435- 
449, Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, publishes an interesting 
investigation into the time and occasion of Peter’s pres- 
ence in Antioch, when Paul rebuked him on account of his 
denial of a position taken before in reference tothe ac- 
knowledgment of Gentile Christians. In many respects 
the article presents entirely new views. Especially is this 
the case in regard to the date of the episode. Zahn shows 
that this journey of Peter could not have taken place 
either in the period described in Acts 15: 35-40, nor in that 
mentioned in Acts 18: 22, 23, and that it must have taken 
piace before the Apostles’ Convention in Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to Acts 15: 7, Peter was then absentin Jerusalem, 
having fied from the persecution of the congregation. 
Where he went is not known, nor how long he remained; 
but at the time of Acts 15, 7—i. ¢.,in the winter of 51-52— 
he was again in Jerusalem. Between these dates we must 
place the visit to Antioch. This, however, could not have 
been when Paul and Barnabus were on the first missionary 
tour, Acts 13: 4-14:26. Hence, we must place the Antioch 
episode at the period presupposed in Acts 13: 1. From this 
date all the particulars of the event can be understood 
more intelligently, and better than from any other period. 





.... The Atnenwum publishes in facsimile two columns 
of a papyrus book found in the Fayyum, containing a por- 
tion of the Septuagint, from Psalms 11: 7 to 14: 4, written 
in very neat uncials, which may, with very little doubt, be 
ascribed, from the character of the writing, to the fourth 
century, and which will make it a little older than the 
Vatican Codex, which has thus far been the oldest manu- 
script of any portion of the Greek Bible. The writer, 
altho a good penman, was not a very competent copyist, 
and errors abound ; and it is not likely to be of any special 
textual value. . Two years ago, at the meeting of the Ori- 
ental Congress in London, there were exhibited papyrus 
fragments of the Septuagint, being the latter part of 
Zechariah and the first part of Malachi, which he supposed 
to go back toa period about 300 A.p. But this date is not 
approved, and it is supposed that it was not written earlier 
than the seventh century. 


-... We begin to get some accounts of the earlier sessions 
of the Congress of Orientalists at Geneva. Among the 
interesting papers presented at the first session was one on 
important archeological discoveries made by Major Deane 
near the frontier of the Punjab, India, in which several 
new alphabets, possibly of Scythic peoples, have bon 
brought to light, and it looks as if we were beginning to 
get a elew to the epigraphy of the regions between India 
and Persia, especially since Prof. C. Bendel read another 
paper on eertain inscriptions in the arrow-headed charac- 
ter found in Behar and composed in literary Pali. This 
latter is an astonishing discovery, adding a new and late 
language to what. cuneiform was adapted. Professor Jack- 
son, of; Columbia College, read a paper which will interest 
biblical students, on Indo-Iranian eschatology. 
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THE financial report of the American Board, for the year 
closing August 3ist, shows that the total receipts of the 
Board have been $705,132.70, while the disbursements have 
been $821,370.26, leaving a debt of $116,237.56. Analyzing 
these figures we find that the disbursements include the 
debt of $88,318.73 with which the Board commenced the 
year, the actual expenses of the year having been $733,- 
051.58. The donations, including those for special objects 
and the debt, have been $483,107.21, and the legacies $183,- 
768,51. Comparing these figures with those of last year, 
we find that there has been a gain in the total receipts of 
$25,846.84, and a decrease in expenditure of $35,274.13 ; the 
donations are only about $100 less than the preceding year, 
but they include about $37,000 specially contributed toward 
the debt ; the legacies show a gain of $37,009.51. Since the 
closing of the books, we are informed, some gifts have been 
received from persous desiring to join inan effort to remove 
the debt at once and start in the new year with great en- 
couragement, 





JAPAN. 
EVANGELISM AND WAR. 








BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE organization of a new church is not such a common 
occurrence in Japan nowadays as it was a few years ago, 
yet such a thing is accomplished now and then. During 
the past month a church of sixty-five members was organ- 
ized in Kobe. The pastor is strongly evangelical as to the- 
ology and stoutly Congregational as to polity. He was one 
of the first company of young men that it was my privi- 
lege to teach during my first year in Japan—twenty-one 
years ago. The new church is quite independent of the mis- 
sion in every way. The relation we sustain toit is only 
that of sympathizing friends, The congregation is grow- 
ing and the outlook is encouraging. 

It seems more than probable that the war with China, 
which Japan has entered onin such a zealous and seem- 
ingly light-hearted way, may seriously hinder the progress 
of evangelistic and church work. One evangelist has been 
called from my field to join his regiment of Reserves. In 
some parts of the country the first and second Reserves 
have already been called into service. Other evangelists, 
pastors and church members will also be called to active 
military duty. Buddhist priests are not exempt from the 
same liability. Thecalling away of Christian workers and 
givers will inevitably embarrass and retard the progress of 
all Christian work. Besides this the war spirit is at fever 
heat all through the Empire. The war is immensely pop- 
ular with all classes, and every one wants to do something 
to help it on. In Kobe, as in other cities, a commit- 
tee of three pastors has been elected by the Christians of 
the several denominations to raise funds for the use of the 
Japanese Red Cross Society, and for other war purposes. 
The Doshisha Nurses’ School wants to send to the seat of 
war adozen or so of its graduates and students, and wants 
the Christians to contribute the money necessary to send- 
ing them. The Christians are as patriotic and as zealous 
as any of the people, and they are further stimulated to an 
exhibition of these qualities by the knowledge that their 
conduct in the matter will be sharply watched by their 
non-Christian critics, who for years have been loudly de- 
claring that the adoption of Christianity would inevitably 
weaken the patriotic spirit. Thus, with the entire nation 
op-fire with zeal about the war it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to stimulate any lively interest in church and evan- 
gelistic work. The educational work of the various mis- 
sions will also be likely to suffer in the same.way and for 

the same reasons. 

The native advocates of ‘‘a strong foreign policy” are 
now on the very crest of a high wave of popularity ; and if 
China is conquered other nations will have to look out for 
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’ their laurels, for treaty revision will be pushed with dash 


and energy. 

Here in Japan we receive only late and very unsatis- 
factory information of the progress of the war. The ver- 
nacular press is forbidden to publish anything relating to 
it, except what is furnished by the War Department. The 
Chinese, both naval and military, seem to get themselves 
killed by the hundred, while the Japanese get off witha 
loss of only units, or tens at the outside, whenever an en- 
gagement takes place. 

Whatever the political and international outcome of the 
war may be, we can only hope and pray that its incidental 
distresses, losses and evils may be made by Divine wisdom, 
power and love to result in the preparation of the way for 
a more rapid and far-reaching extension of the Gospel than 
might possibly have resulted from a state of peace and 
stagnation. The millions of Japan, as well as of China 
and of Korea, are still destitute of that which is the great- 
est of all blessings to every individual and every nation on 
the face of the earth. 

Kobe, - : 


GROWTH IN EIGHTEEN YEARS. 





; BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The recent meeting of the Council of Missions co-operating 
with the Church of Christ (Presbyterian) in Japan, was the 
seventeenth regular meeting since the organization of the 
first Presbytery of the United Body, about eighteen years 
ago. There were then twelve missionaries and eight rep- 
resentatives of the churches, which reported a member- 
ship of 623. The present year shows one synod, six presby- 
teries, with a membership of 11,118 on the regular church 
and presbyterial rolls, besides a number of groups of be- 
lievers not yet formally enrolled on the presbyterial books. 

The regularly enrolled membership is distributed 
among 72 fully organized and 76 provisional churches 
and mission points. At the meeting of that first presby- 
tery, there were four missions representing one Scotch and 
two American Presbyterian bodies ; at this meeting there 
were seven missions representing six branches of the 
Church. 

At the meeting of that first presbytery, there were three 
men ordained, a kind of “ first fruits’’; now there are 62 
ordained ministers. Then there were 25 theological students, 
now there are 103 in the three theological schools of the 
Church, besides a number ofothers. Then the educational 
work was inits very incipiency; now there are five schools for 
the education of young men, with 446 students of whom 126 
are professed Christians. There are, also, seventeen schools 
for girls and Bible women, six kindergarten and primary 
schools with 2,111 pupils of whom 450 are Christians. 

A summary of the reports from the churches and preach- 
ing points give the following results: Churches during 
the past fourteen months showing a comparatively large 
increase, 12; a gradual increase, 27; neither increasing nor 
decreasing, 12; the rest, 21, have decreased. Of the pro- 
visional churches and mission points, 12 show rapid prog- 
ress; 27 gradual progress; 11 no progress, and the rest, 
26, a decrease. The churches and mission points have con- 
tributed (silver) yen 22,697,47 toward their expenses and 
home missions, and have received from the missions yen 
11,168,40. They have maintained 145 Sunday-schools, with 
419 teachers and officers and 6,138 pupils; 49 Bible-classes, 
with 58 teachers and 1,035 scholars. They report, also, 6 
ragged schools with 207 pupils.and some 62 English and 
other classes. There are three kindergartens sustained by 
the churches, with 49 pupils and 2 orphanages, with 69 in- 
mates. In young men’s societies they have 521 members, 
and in children’s societies 110. There are 27 churches and 
16 mission points, which receive no aid from the missions, 
These latter are mostly worked by the churches, in some 
instances by evangelists, wholly sustained by them. The 

students of the Tohoku Gakuin, Sendai, of themselves 
operate one such point. 

Some of the churches have been comparatively free from 
persecution, while others have suffered much. In one 
place the Nichi Ken priests have circulated a pledge bind- 
ing those in the place who sign it to expel from their midst 
any who show an interest in Christianity. In another in- 
stance the opposition under the direction of the Buddhist 
Young Men’s Christian Association overshot the mark, 
and, by the judicious conduct of the Christians and pastor, 
has turned the tide in favor of Christianity. 

The number of baptisms reported for the fourteen 
months, reached the total of 1,296. The special evangelis- 
tic effort made in the Province of Tosa, resulting in some 
140 accessions to the Church, was made the occasion of a 
special thanksgiving by the Synod, 

Osaka. 


METHODIST ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The Eleventh Annual Session of the Japan Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was devoted chiefly to a new 
method of distributing the funds of the society, and assess- 
ing the churches, according to their ability, which will, it 
is hoped, in three or five years bring forth good results. 
But the best formed plans require efficient working—they 
will not work themselves. The “ financial” problem is the 
great one of our Methodism in Japan. This problem set- 
tled, our future is secured. We have had little or no 
trouble on theological lines, and we are not likely to have 
much in the working of our polity. Some changes will 
have to be made from time to time in the adaptation of our 
polity to new conditions and exigencies; but both our 
theology and polity (its spirit) are workable, as well as ac- 
ceptable. The “lay ’’ element must have more prominence 
in our system (especially in Japan) if we would have a 
strong, loyal and influential constituency. But this will 
come ; it is only a question of time. ; 
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One ef the pleasing features of the conference was the 
harmony and brotherly feeling existing between “ foreign- 
ers” and Japanese. Mr. Honda uttered a sentiment dur- 
ing the conference which found a responsive chord in the 
breasts of all, when he said: 

“ This money we are receiving from the Church in the United 

States must not be regarded as money given by Americans to 
help Japanese, but as the Lord’s money, to establish and build up 
Christ’s kingdom in Japan.” 
These are fine sentiments. I trust they will not soon be 
forgotten. The effort in the confgrence is, as far as possi- 
ble, to forget the fact that there is any distinction of race 
among us; rather, that we are all brothersin the Lord. 
May this happy condition long continue! The one thing 
now needed above all others isa gracious outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. If we only have this, “‘self-support”’ will not 
long lag behind. 

Besides visiting brethren from other religious bodies, a 
delegation each from the Methodist Church (Canadian) of 
Japan, and the Church of Christ (Presbyterian) in Japan, 
was received, The addresses and responses were of a very 
fraternal nature. The bond between Christian denomina- 
tions in foreign lands is even stronger than in Christian 
lands—so I believe. All the missionaries of the Methodist 
bodies working in Japan, are longing and praying for the 
day of “organic”? Union. There are signs of its coming. 
The increase of membershipis about 100. Would that it 
were more! Baptisms about450. We arethankful for the 
past, and hopeful for the future. 

Hakodate. 


CHINA. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 








BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





THERE is much discussion and difference of opinion in 
England and America as to what are the best methods of 
using the funds of the various missionary societies. 

No one doubts that the simple preaching of the Gospel 
is a legitimate and proper way of using the funds. Few 
doubt that the preparation of a Christian literature is also 
a proper method of using them; but there are a consider- 
able number who doubt the wisdom of employing a large 
amount of money in education, unless it be to teach simply 
the doctrines of the Christian Church. 

It is, no doubt, true that many of the methods of the 
present time must be cast aside, because they are not the 
wisest. But there is a growing sentiment among most 
Christian workers that a liberal education for Christian 
preachers is not aluxury, but a necessity, and does not 
unfit them but prepares them for properly setting forth 
the glad tidings of great joy to this great people. As to 
the safety of thus giving a liberal education to young men, 
a glance at the graduates of Peking University may not 
be without interest and significance. 

In the class of ’9 there were five graduates. All of them 
could speak English, and as a consequence had positions as 
interpreters aud clerks open to them. One of them accept- 
ed a position in the Chinese Imperial Castoms at a salary 
of about fifteen dollars in gold per month, with twenty 
dollars for the second year and twenty-five for the third. 
But from that salary he at once began the suppors of an- 
other student in college. 

All the others have entered the workof the Church, altho 
some of them could have had the same kind of a position, 
and althointhe Church their salaryis not move than 
one-third of the other, without any prospect of a rapid rise. 

In our class of 93 we had one graduate. He also became 
a teacher in one of our schools. 

In the class of 94 we have two graduates. One will be a 
teacher in the Peking University and the other will enter 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

We have thus turned out eight graduates. All of them 
are inevangelistic or educational work on asmall salary, 
but one, and he teaches in the Sunday-school, works in the 
Young Men’s Christian League, and supports a boy in col- 
lege as he was supported. Should we not, therefore, feel 
encouraged to go on with our educational work ? 

All of these young men are not equally efficient ; but we 
do not hesitate to say that some of them are among the 
most earnest and effective of our preachers, and it might 
not be too much to say that such are the hope of the future 
Church. 


Peking. 


“THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE WICKED ARE 
CRUEL.” 





BY THE REV. Cc. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





An incident of which I recently heard enforces this expe- 
rience of Solomon. One of a Chinaman’s wives (or concu- 
bines) had in some way offended him. To appease his 
wrath, he seized a knife, chased her, jabbing her as she 
tried to avoid the thrusts till her body was well-nigh cov- 
ered with cuts. With her small feet it was impossible to 
get away till his wrath had abated, and even could she 
have done so, there is no escaping the cool, deliberate cru- 
elty of an imperious and selfish will, Many women in 
China, in order to escape the oppression and cruelty of 
mothers-in-law, or husbands, or favorite wives or concu- 
bines, resort to opium, hanging or drowning to end their 
sufferings. The life of the wife is absolutely at the dis- 
posal of the husband, as is that of the child in the hands of 
the parent. Had this man killed his wife outright, agrand 
funeral would have satisfied all requirements. Law is on 
his side—she is his property. Should her relatives cause 
any trouble, the law at most would only require that sat- 
‘isfaction be made to them by propitiating the ‘“‘ manes,” 
for which service of the law, the “‘yamen runners” would 
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improve their opportunity to extort a good “ squeeze,” and 
there the matter would end. 

Illustrative of another phase of character, take the follow- 
ing. The two cases are in some respects representative. 
They did noi occur at the same time, tho in the same hos- 
pital. Both were young men from “ good families,” bad 

- some literary pretensions, and were well-to-do in worldly 
_ goods, Onecame to be treated for hare-lip, the other to be 
cured of the opium habit. The treatment was satisfactory 
-in both cases, scarce a trace of the operation being left in 
evidence of what had been done in the first instance. The 
hospital is doing’a large work, for the expenses of which it 
depends on private subscriptions from friends here and 
abroad. Theseimen were given the opportunity of aiding in 
these ministries to the suffering poor. In each case the 
sum of 500 copper cash was subscribed, about 25 cents 
gold. This measured their gratitude for valuable services 
rendered, and their appreciation of a great public and be- 
nevolent institution. 

Per contra, from the “lower class.” A poor cooly, liv- 
ing on monthly wages, was brought to the hospital severely 
injured. His grateful appreciation was shown in a gift of 
about five dollars in gold, afterward supplemented by a 
Smaller sum. 1t seems an almost hopeless task to attempt 
anything for these “‘ higher classes,” or to try to lift them 
out of their prejudice, self-conceit, self-complacency, pride 
and self-righteousness to a higher plane of moral apprecia- 
tion. But we are thankful that all are not so, and that 
some even of these are being touched by Gospel grace; that 
among the “‘ common people many hear the Gospel gladly.” 
While one class is largely inaccessible, the other class is 
easily reached by the Gospel messenger, when not fright- 
ened or prejudiced by those of literary and official position. 

Tientsin. 


BURMA. 


THE HILL TRIBES. 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE Hill tribes of Burma have always offered a most in- 
teresting field for missionary labor. Few have, during the 
present century, accepted the Gospel with more readiness 
than the Karens, and the Chins are forming another bright 
spot in the mission history. During the last years the 
Kachins of Upper Burma have exacted a great deal of atten- 
tion, not only from their persistent and courageous way in 
resisting English aggrandizement in this part of the world, 
but also because of their willingness to welcome the Gospel 
message. 

The mission established in Bhamo has experienced from 
the first an encouraging success among these savage Nat 
or demon worshipers. The greatest obstacle in our way at 
present, is, no doubt, the rapid growth of the demoralizing 
soul and body destroying opium habit. The awful results 
of the liquor trade in Africa are more than equaled by the 
opium curse in Eastern Asia. 

The Gospel is, however, in spite of every hindrance, mak- 
ing its way through these wild hills and valleys, and not a 
few have already accepted Christ, and some have stood 
‘firm amid temptations for years. 

Only a few days ago we heard how a poor Kachin, who 


was unjustly imprisoned here in Bhamo, told the glad story ° 


to a fellow sufferer who afterward carried the message to 
a region about 140 miles northwest of us, where the voice 
of a missionary has never been heard. A new mission sta- 
tion has lately been opened in Myitkyina, a place about 130 
miles north of Bhamo, on the west side of the Irrawaddy. 

Encouraging reports have already been received, and we 
hope to see great things done up there among the needy 
and interesting Kachins. 

As the Kachins are found both in Assam and China this 
mission seems to be of a double importance. Thereis some 
reason to believe that the boundary question between China 
and England may be settled in the near future, and that, 
we hope, will open to us the doors of Western China. As 
the Barma State Railway is slowly, but as it seems surely 
making its way as far north as to Mogoung, the hope may 
soon be realized for the mission workers of Upper Burma to 
meet with those of Assam and Western China. This will 
greatly help us all in our effort to make Christ known 
everywhere in this dark corner of the world. 

Bhamo. 


INDIA. 
THE MADRAS CENSUS OF 1891. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE Madras Presidency covers an area of 141,189 square 
miles, and contains a population of 35,639,440. This gives 
281 souls tothe square mile. The people live in 57,079 towns 
and villages, with an average of 616 in each; but the aver- 
age of the towns is 13,867, and of the villages 567. This 
confirms another statement of the census—viz : that 9.56 
per cent. of the population is urban, and 90.44 per cent. 
rural ; 81.72 per cent. live in thatched houses. 

The number of Hindus is 31,998,245. They are divided up 
into about 100 castes, with many more subdivisions, of 
of which 1,121,110 are Brahmins and 2,059,466 Pariahs. 
The Mussulmaas number 2,250,386, and the Christians 865,- 
528. Of the latter two-thirds are Roman Catholics. Every 
square mile contains, on the average, 252 persons, of whom 
230 are Hindus, 16 Mussulmans, and 6 Christians. 

Since 1881 the Hindus have increased by 4,289,094, or 15.22 
per cent.; the Mussulmans by 333,234, or 17.38 per cent., and 
the Christians by 165,848, or 23.70 per cenit. Of the Chris- 
tians, the Roman Catholics have increased only 12,19 per 
cent., while the increase of the Protestants has been 34.36 
per cent. While, therefore, it is encouraging that Protes- 
tents heveincreased faster than any other section of the 
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community, and more than twice as fast as the Hindus, the 
tremendous fact still remains that the mere increment 


.added to the Hindu population is nearly five times the 
. whole Christian population. 


The mean age of married men is 39.06 years, of married 
women 28.97 years. The average age of marriage for men 
is 11.80 years, for women (girls, rather), 7.74. The average 
difference of age between husband and wife is 10 years, and 
4 per cent. of the men have more than one wife. Out of 
every 10,000 children under 15 years of age, 154 males and 
1,006 females are married or widowed. Contrast this state 
of things with Great Britain, Germany and France, where 
all that class are unmarried. 

One in 4,635 is insane, and 1 in 1,320a deaf mute, The 
number of these two classes is less among the Tamils than 
among.-the other races of the Presidency. Onein978 is blind, 
the Brahmins having the most and the Eurasians the 
fewest. One in 2,828 is a leper, the Christians having the 
most and the Mussulmans the fewest, and males being 
more numerous than females among them. Thirty unfor- 
tunate individuals can neither see, hear nor speak. 

Of the entire population 92.13 per cent. are illiterate, 
85.14 per cent, of the males and 99 per cent. of the females. 
The percentage of males and females respectively in differ- 
ent classes who are illiterate is as follows: 

28.02 
96.27 
87.47 
92.39 
99.84 
99.99 

In 74 out of 94 leading castes more than 99 per cent. of 
the females are illiterate. In this comparison the Protes- 
tant Christians suffer from being classed with Roman 
Catholics, who do comparatively little for the education of 
women and girls, whereas among the women connected 
with the Madura Mission of the American Board (and tnat 
mission contains the large majority of Protestants in the 
district of Madura) only 75.95 per cent. are illiterate. 

Twenty-eight Indian and 33 other languages, with 22 
more dialects are spokefi in the Presidency. Of these lan- 
guages 11 are Dravidian, and are spoken by 92.44 per cent. 
of the population. Of the remaining languages the Aryan 
are spoken by 7.18 per cent., the Kolarian by 0.37 per cent., 
and all others by only 0.01 per cent. 

The agricultural population numbers 20,955,029, while 40 
per cent. are dependent on religious offices. Ten thousand 
and sixty-eight are exorcists, hail-averters and amulettiers. 
The beggars number 276,233, largely females; 29,626 are 
females of disreputable livelihood, mostly prostitutes. 

These facts must be considered in thinking of mission 
work in this land. 


Madura. 
MISSIONARY WORK IN KURDISTAN. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


One of the most encouraging features of the evangelical 
work inthis country is the effort of the native churches to 
give the Gospel to benighted peoplein Kurdistan, a district 
which begins one hundred miles east of us and extends to 
Persia. The present effort is not for the Moslem Kurds 
directly, for they are very fanatical and at present inac- 
cessible, but, living among the Kurds and adopting their 
language and their ways, there aremany members of the 
old Armenian and Jacobite churches, and it is for these 
that labor is pnt forth. They know no language but the 
Kurdish, and this has no literature except a Protestant 
primer and hymn book and a newly made translation of 
the New Testament, so they know almost nothing about 
Christianity. 

The Kurdistan Missionary Society occupies five places, 
and it employs nine laborers. The most of these men have 
studied more or lessin Harpfit. One of them, who is the 
pastor of one of thetwo churches in Kurdistan, at Farkin, 
is now on a visit here, and yesterday he gave a very inter- 
esting report of his work to the first church in this city, 
which was like the addresses which American mission- 
aries give on their home visits. He is anative of Kurdistan 
but pursued hisstudies here. He spoke of the large extent 
of the field, and of the ignorance and superstitions of the 
people. Even the priests, many of them, suppose Christ to 
be merely a prophet. One of them told this pastor, when, 
he was iusisting upon the divinity of Christ, ‘‘ I would beat 
you for talking in this way if I did not love you.” He 
heard a person one day praying to John the Baptist and 
commending Christ to his care ! 

The results of labor are very gratifying. The two 
churches number about 125 members, and more than 200 
boys and girls are inthe schools. The people are simple- 
minded and very accessible, and when converted they are 
very conscientious and earnest. One old man, Herto by 
name, whose life has been one of crime, received the Word 
joyfully when he heard it, and became a member of the 
Church and an ardent Christian. Two yearsago a preach- 
er from another place was visiting Farkin, and Herto said 
to him, ‘“‘ Perhaps weshall not meet again.”” When asked 
if he was afraid to die, he said: ‘‘ Ahno! My knapsack is 
packed and tied up and my staff is in my hand, and when 
my Savior calls me I am ready.’”?.The summons came 
suddenly the next morning, and the good old man went 
home. The deathbed experiences of many of these people 
are very remarkable. 

Farkin has two good schools which have secured the fa- 
vorable notice of the local government; but they are heldin 
old, tumble-down buildings, unsuitable in every respect, 
and they have been condemned by the Government as un- 
safe. Here is a great and pressing need, requiring some 
$400 ; but the contributions of the churches go very little 
beyond the current expenses of the general work, and leave 
very little for building purposes; so the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Society are in perplexity. 


Harptt. 
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BOHEMIA. 


WILL ONE THOUSAND OLD COINS BUILD A LIT- 
TLE CHURCH? 
BY A. W. CLARK, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


No one familiar with evangelistic work in this land will 
be surprised to hear of more fines, and yet experiences of 
the last few weeks might startle an old resident. Let me 
report a few facts, sad enough in their line, and yet 
limited to two or three counties. These petty annoyances 
and persecutions are confined to a small part of Bohemia, 
and are due to a very narrow interpretation of the law by 
a few capricious officials, However, they indicate what 
might be, if similar bigoted clericals controlled all the dis- 
tricts (Bezirke) of this fair land of Central Europe. 

(a) One of my helpers, who was thrust into prison for three 
days because his meetings were not limited to actual mem. 
bers, has been persecuted again by the same Bezirk- 
hauptmann, district governor or head man of the county. 
Finding that imprisonment had not intimidated the 
preacher, he pounced upon him with a fine of eight dollars. 
But in allowing invited guests—not yet members—to 
attend the services, he was simply doing what nearly all 
our helpers in other countries are permitted todo. Appeal 
to higher authority did not help him. The same govern- 
ment that has decided again and again, through other 
governors, that we have the right to private meetings 


-with invited guests, stultified itself by confirming the de- 


cision of the county official. The same relentless enemy 
has collected from another helper a fine of ten dollars. 

(b) It is well known to most readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that it isillegal in Austria to give away even one copy 
of the Scriptures. But now comes a startling decision 
from a capricious official that it is illegal to lend a Testa- 
ment. All of our members have been in the habit, more 
or less, of lending good books to their friends. Not long 
ago a poor shoemaker loaned a Testament, as he had done 
scores of times before. Some enemy complained of this 
dangerous ‘“‘Scripture lending.”” He was brought before 
the courts and fined two dollars. 

(c) Recently one of our members, a poor carpenter, was 
fined four dollars—for what ? Rescued himself from unbe- 
lief and despair when on the verge of suicide, it has been 
his pleasure, now for some years, to testify to the power 
and comfort of the Gospel. Walking one Sunday after- 
noon, just outside of Prague, he saw several people sitting 
inayard. One was holding a little child. Our carpenter 
quietly remarked: ‘‘The Lord Jesus was and is the best 
friend of children.” Thus began a little conversation. 
Nearly a score of persons gathered about the young man to 
hear his remarks about Christ and his Gospel. He talked 
with them for nearly ten minutes and went away. Some 
one complained that this ‘‘Gospeler’’ had held, without 
license, a meeting under the open sky. For such illegal 
and dangerous conduct he has been fined four dollars, or 
imprisonment for some days. 

In spite of all restrictions the cause of truth is making 
cheering progress in Bohemia. 


Can one thousand old coins build a little church ? 

This is the question that a little company of believers are 
considering in Slavonia, now a province under Hungary. 
Many old and rare coins, some of them bearing the image 
of Alexander the Great, have been foundinSlavonia. And 
now, with other contributions, these old coins are placed at 
the disposal of the pastor to help buildachurch. The Rev. 
Joseph Pindor, Essegg, Slavonia, Hungary, now offers 
these coins to Christian gentlemen in America who may be 
willing to pay a good price for them, and so aid him in 
building a much-needed church for his poor people. Any 
one interested in the matter may write him, in German, or 
in English, to his brother, the Rev. Dr. Pindor, Teschen, 
Silesia, Austria. 

In closing, it is a pleasure to intimate that our new 
chapels in Skalitz and Husinec have been completed, and 
are now occupied by faithful preachers of the true Gospel. 
To all who have aided us—and we still need help—we ex- 
tend our most hearty thanks. 

Prague, 


MEXICO. 
A FATHER’S LEGACY. 


BY THE REV. D. F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Our church at Toluca, the capital of the State of Mex- 
ico, and four churches outside of the city, have received 
over eighty converts from Roman.-Catholicism within the 
last three months. We had several interesting meetings 
here last week. The large room we occupy until our new 
church is completed was crowded one night with church 
members, adherents and Catholics,and all of them, who 
were of age to appreciate the Word preached, solemnly 
dedicated themselves to the Savior. Yesterday morning 
our communion service was a time of refreshing. Eleven 
persons united with the church, and the names of fifteen 
candidates were read out who hope to unite with the 
church within two weeks. When the communjon was 
over a poor and unfortunate woman, for good reasons not 
a member of the church, walked up to the table, fell on her 
knees, and, with downcast eyes, waited. For a moment we 
were anxious as to what the pastor would do under these 
embarrassing circumstances, for many of the people pres- 
ent knew her. The pastor was overcome with pity, and she 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. The congregation wept. 

A few days ago a young man, member of the Toluca 
church and a student in the State school, requested to be 
licensed to preach. When I asked him to state to the con- 
gregation the reasons why he desired to enter the ministry 
he said: 


“ T want to leai souls toCarist. My conscience tells ms that I 
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must preach. Besides, you are all-aware that my father was a — 


preacher of the Gospel. When I wasa very little child he often 
spoke to me about my duty to study for the ministry. When I 
was thirteen years of age he fell a victim to the fury of fanatical 
Catholics, in a place near by, where he had gone to preach. He 
lost a great deal of blood from his mortal wounds, He was so 
weak he was not able to speak. I was near him before he breathed 
hislast. He moved his lips, he tried to speak, but I only heard 
the word ‘Study.’ Iknew what he meant. It seems asif I could 
hear that whispereven now. I want to comply with the last ex- 
pressed wishes of my dear father.” 

There have been more fervent prayers and preachingin our 
churches of late than usual, and we anticipate good re- 
sults. 

Toluca. 


& 
ee 


..-.The Brotherhood of St. Andrew has underta ken the 
support of a special missionary in Japan, who left for his 
location August 27th. The funds for his support for the 
coming year are the proceeds of the self-denial week, under- 
taken by Brotherhood men throughout the United States 

last fall, 











_ Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BOWERS, E. D., North Chelmsford, called to Southwick, Mass. 
CHASE, J. N., Exeter, N. H., resigns. 
COOKSLEY, D., East Washington, N. H., resigns. 
CRAFT, GzorGE G., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
GATES, G. N., rec. September 16th, East Des Moines, Ia. 
GOLDSMITH, P. H., rec. September 13th, Temple ch., Philadel- 

phia, Penn. 

GRAHAM, RoseEet D., Boston, Mass., called to Denver, Col. 
HARRIS, Amos, accepts call to Everett, Mass. 
OMELVENA, JAMES, Washington, accepts call to went Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BUSH, Freperickx W., Bancroft, Mich., resigns. 
mete ion Henry A., Stoddard, N. H., resigns, 
DANA, M LM M., Lowell, Mage. called to the chair of soci- 
ology, University of Syrac 
DAY, ERNEST E., Sowssanvilie caaiine call to Galesburg, Ill. 
DICKERSON, Orson C., accepts call to Godfrey, Ill. 
es, — F., Neligh, Neb., called to the presidency of Gates 
FREEMAN, SamvEt A., Naperville, called to Dundee, Ill. 
HARRIS, CLARENCE J., Windham, Vt., resigns. 
HURD, Fayerte, Vinita, I. T., resigns. 
HYDE, ALBerr M., ord. September 5th, Greenville, Mich. 
KENT, Evarts, Eldora Ia., called to Three Oaks, Mich. 
LILLIE, Isaac B., Cannon and Cannonsburg, Mich., resigns. 
LOWE, WARREN F., ord. September 4th, Winthrop ch., Hol- 
rook, Mass. 
LYMAN, Henry M., First ch., Cripple Creek, Col., resigns. 
mAgOM, CHARLEs E., Buena Vista, called to Highland Lake, 


McINTY RE, DANIEL, ord. September 5th, Barrington, N. H. 

MILLARD, Watson B., Bethany ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

PATCHELL, W1..1aM T., Creede, Col., resigns. 

RALPH, W. J. C., Rochester, accepts call to Mazomanie, Wis. 

REED, CHAR gs F., Pierre, S. D., resigns. 

SAFFORD, ALFRED W., Rock Falls, Ill., resigns. 

SHANTON, T. ALLEN, Carson City, Mich., resigns. 

SHEPARD, HERMAN T., Black Diamond and Franklin, Wash., 
resigns 


SNELL, F. W., ord. September 5th, West Brooksville, Me. 

SNOW, BexrcueEr O., Bladen, accepts call to Irvington, Neb. 

THOMSON, James, Pierce City, accepts call to Hannibal, Mo. 

— Rosert M., Wichita, accepts call to Manhattan, 
n. 


WEAGE, Epwarp D., National City, called to Tulare, Cal. 
LUTHERAN. 


BAILEY, H. E., Churchville, Va., resigns. 
BEARD, M. L., inst. September 16th, Middletown, Md. 
DINGMAN, E.. inst. recently, Oberlin, Penn. 
EWALD, P., Punxsutawney, Penn., resigns. 
HIMES, T. A., Leipsic, 0., accepts call to Louisville, Ky. 
LAWRENCE. B. W., Athens, accepts call to Fayette, N. Y 
ULRICH, S. J., Selinsgrove, accepts call to Dickinson, Penn. 
YONCE, N. A., Harrisonburg, Penn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BLACK, J, K., Quincy, IIl., resigns. 
CONN, SAMUEL, Philadelphia, Penn., called o Los Angeles, Cal. 
DANFORTH, GeorGeE F., Hornelisville, N. Y., goes to Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 
DERNELLE, Danret, Knoxville, Penn., accepts call to New 
Egypt, N. J. 
GEORGE, W1iuu14M A., Patterson, N. J., called to Windsor, N.Y. 
GILLINGH Oscar A., Lincoln Univ., Penn., accepts call to 
Port Penn, 
HAYS, W. L., called to Ontonagon, Mich. 
SENTZ, J. E., Cherokee, Ia., called to Springfield, Mo. 
SINCLAIR, B. D., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Wichita Falls, 
ex. 


SMITH, Scorr, Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns. 
VAN GIESON, Davin E., Osceola, Neb., called to Blunt and 
Onida, S. D. 


WALLACE, S. A., Cong., accepts call to Faribault, Minn. 
WILLIAMSON, A. B., Paxton, Penn., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GASS, Jonn, Charleston,®. C., resigns. 

GRABAN, H. P. Le F., Brooke Co., Va., resigns. 

LOOKARD, E. T., inst. August 29th, Cayucos, Cal. 

MINER, Guy A., Faribault, Minn., accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

SATTERLEE, uvscenx, Albany, N. Y., accepts call to Mor- 
ganton, N.C 

STOCKTON, Wo. R., Phonixville, Penn., resigns. 

TURNER, J. B., Altoona, Penn., accepts call to Dover, Del. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOUMA. P. G. A., Ref. Dutch, Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call 
to Boyden, Ia. 

KORN, W. A., Ref. Ger., Rockingham, Va., resigns. 

JONES, WILLIAM M., Univ., Columbus, O., accepts call to Unit. 
ch., San José, Cal. 

McCOLLUM, E., Cumb. Pres., Sturgis, Ky., resigns. 

OSGOOD, E. I. S., Unit., Hyde Park, Mass., resigns. 

SEDERQUIST, GrorcE W., Adv. Chr., Lawrence, Mass., re- 

igs. 


SHRADER, J. A., Unit. Pres., Cleveland, called to Rix Mills, O. 
Wasanet. Sipney, Free Bapt., inst. September 9th., Charles- 


WAKELEY, Srpney, Free Bap., Chesterville, accepts call to 
Charleston, Me. 


WATERMAN, G. C., Free Bapt., Provid Rl, 
wim, Joge F., Univ., Athens, Penn., accepts pas to Hunt- 


Wilpon, i.G., Free Bap., inst. August 30th, North Notting ham, 
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Literature. 


Te prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol r d. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 














THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF 
NANTES AT PARIS.* 


TuIs is undoubtedly the most important work that has 
appeared in France within a twelvemonth on the sub- 
ject of Huguenot history ; and it is a striking proof of 
the smallness of the Protestant reading public in that 
country, that M. Douen’s book has waited three years 
for a sufficient number of subscribers to warrant its pub- 
lication. Yet the edition was limited to one hundred 
and twenty-five copies, and some of these were taken by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Of course, the cost 
of the work—one hundred francs per copy—has had much 
to do with this delay. M. Douen has chosen to publish 
his researches in the most Juxurious style, so far as print 
and paper are concerned ; and the author that does this 
will have to sacrifice much of the circulation, as he is 
likely to sacrifice all the profit of the venture for the 
sake of having his writings presented to the world in the 
most suitable and attractive garb. 

M. Douen is already well known and honored by his- 
torical students (and to some extent by lovers of sacred 
music) as the author of some books of great erudition. 
One of them gives in two octavo volumes the story of 
the “‘ First Pastors of the Desert ”—that is, the first Hu- 
guenots—who, after the Revocation, in 1685, undertook 
to return secretly to France, and, taking their lives in 
their hands, to preach in secret places to some of the 
hundreds of thousands of Huguenots whom the Edict 
had deprived of their religious guides. Better known 
and of more general interest are M. Douen’s magnificent 
volumes on ‘‘ Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter,” 
which, possibly, might never have been published had 
not the French Government, rightly appreciating their 
merit, accorded their author the privilege of having 
them printed at the national printing house and at the 
expense of the national treasury. The second volume 
consisted in great part of the music to which the psalms 
of Marot were at various times set; and the cost which 
this entailed made necessary an appeal for a grant which 
the French Government has it in its discretion to make 
to further the most deserving of literary undertakings. 

Some of the positions taken by M. Douen in the work 
last named are not beyond question. In the opinion of 
many, the estimate of the influence of Clement Marot on 
the French Reformation is exaggerated. The view that 
the gay poet of the Renaissance is scarcely less deserving 
of the gratitude of posterity than the great reformer of 
Geneva can hardly commend itself to the majority of 
judicious readers, and has been generally repudiated. 
However that may be, the present work of M. Douen 
does not seem to be open to criticism on similar grounds, 
altho the tone of the chapter on ‘‘ Claude and Pajonism” 
leaves no doubt respecting the ecclesiastical position of 
the author as belonging to the “‘ Liberal” wing of the 
Reformed Church. 

Those who have not examined the matter in detail 
cannot appreciate the spirit of comity and mutual tolera- 
tion that characterized the literary circles of Paris in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century. Men of very 
decided religious opinions, both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, buried their differences when they met in 
the pursuit of the arts and of lettérs. Conrart, a devout 
and exemplary Huguenot, was entitled to the honor of 
being the father of the French Academy ; but his inti- 
mate friends and associates belonged in great measure 
to the other Communion. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the salon of the Protestant Madame Des Loges was 
frequented by all the authors and wits of any considera- 
tion that visited or that resided at the French capital. 
It was of her that the Roman Catholic Balzac wrote : 
‘*Princes are your courtiers and doctors are your schol- 
ars.” At Conrart’s house, elder tho he was of the Hu- 
guenot church at Charenton, used to come together that 
literary coterie from which sprang the famous Academy, 
and which, with the full approval of Cardinal Richelieu 
himself, elected Conrart its ‘perpetual secretary.” 
How incessant was the interchange of civilities, the 
presentation of books, the compliments by word of 
mouth and by letter, between learned men of different 
faiths has been shown at great length and in a very en- 
tertaining manner by our author ; and he has shown at 
the same time that the mutual feelings of respect and 
friendship of which these were but the indication arose 
chiefly from the beneficent Edict published by Henry IV 
at Nantes in 1598. Never before in modern history had 
a good law worked out better results. Unfortunately 
th» intolerant legislation of Louis X[V, culminating in 
the formal recall of the Edict, put an end to the reign of 
harmony. ; 

M. Douen’s book is much more than a bare narrative 
of the execution of the revocatory ordinance in Paris. 
In fact, the title does injustice to the contents. The 
reader will find the whole history of the Protestant 
Church of the capital, from the time when Henry IV 





*LA REVOCATION DE L’EDIT DE NANTES A PARIS, d’aprés des Docu- 
ments inédits. Par O. DoveN. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1894. 
Three volumes, imp, 8vo, pp. 591, 619, 542. 
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gave it a place of worship in the village of Charentor, 
down to the moment when, in 1685, that place of worship 
was torn down amid the shouts of joy of the Parisian 
rabble, given with commendable fullness. So famous 
were the great pulpit orators that preached at Charen- 
ton—Dailié, Claude and others not much inferior to 
them—and so large and brilliant the congregations that 
gathered there each Sunday and Thursday, that every 
detail is of interest. This is the case even if M. Douen is 
correct, as he seems to be, in reducing the number of 
persons whom the great ‘‘ temple” would contain from 
the traditional number of fourteen thousand to the more 
modest figure of four thousand. 

It has been often asserted that the infamous Dragon- 
nades never extended to Paris, and reasons have been 
sought to explain the fancied exemption. Voltaire 
wrote in his ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV”: 


‘* Paris was not exposed to these vexations; the outcries 
would have made themselves heard by the throne from too 
near by. There was no reluctance to make unfortunates ; 
but it was painful to hear their clamors.’’ 


Voltaire was not so well informed as was Claude, who 
asserted that Paris suffered neither more nor less than 
the rest of France. M. Douen explains how this misap- 
prehension arose. Louis XIV was reluctant to use such 
instruments as the dragoons to do the work of ‘‘ conver- 
sion” under the very eyes of the ministers of the foreign 
powers whom he was trying to convince, by means of 
the lying representations of hisown ambassadors abroad, 
that there was no such a thing as persecution practiced 
in France, all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Some less noisy agents must be found. Where they 
were found is seen in an order of one of the ministers of 
state which our author discovered in the manuscripts of 
the National Library. Says Seignelay : 

“His Majesty being unwilling to bring troops to Paris 
or to make use of the soldiers of the regiment of the guards 
to quarter upon those of the Pretended Reformed Religion 
[the Protestants], he has ordered me this morning to tell 
you that he believes that the same result may be produced 
by means of the sergeants of the Chdtelet, the archers of 
the prévét de I’ Ile,” etc. 


In other words, the police were to do in Paris the work 
which was elsewhere done by the soldiers, and, as the 
order further informs us, every Protestant home was to 
have such a number of men lodged there as was deemed 
sufficient to produce the ‘‘conversion” of the inmates. 
The latter were meantime to be informed that the troops 
would follow in case the Protestants proved refractory. 
What has never been denied is that, six days before the 
order just referred to was issued, there were assembled, 
by the command of the Government, some sixty or sev- 
enty of the most prominent Protestant merchants of Paris 
in the house of Seignelay, quite ignorant of the cause 
for which they were summoned. Before these persons a 
paper was laid, containing a Roman Catholic profession 
of faith with a promise to adopt it, which all were called 
upon to sign; and, the doors being locked, they were 
quietly informed that they would not be permitted to 
leave the place until they had affixed their names. 

The volumes before us contain an abundant store of 
information on matters of interest, in part personal, upon 
which we cannot even touch, The third volume in par- 
ticular is devoted exclusively to the names of Protestants 
who suffered imprisonment, were driven into exile or 
abjured their faith. It will be found invaluable to stu- 
dents of genealogy, etc. 

M. Douen has done his task with rare thoroughness of 
research, and his work will long remain an authority on 
the subject of which he treats. For his indefatigable 
zeal, his conspicuous fairness of treatment and scrupu- 
lous accuracy, he is entitled to honorable recognition on 
both sides of the ocean. 

If the annals of persecuiion are painful they are also 
instructive. History repeats itself, and intolerance is 
much the same in its manifestations at different periods 
of the world’s history. Let any one familiarize himself 
with the successive steps of the persecution under Louis 
XIV, as narrated in the volumes before us or in other 
works that touch upon the.subject, and let him then ex- 
amine in detail the series of enactments by which the 
Government of Russia has, during the past few years, 
been attempting to force the Protestants of the Baltic 
provinces to conform to the Greek Church. He will be 
struck with a similarity between the two cases, amount- 
ing almost to identity, not merely in the general trend, 
but in the particular acts of repression. Manifestly 
Archbishop Whateiy is not far out of the way in ascrib- 
ing a common origin in human nature to all manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of persecution, and in enforcing a vigi- 
lant suspicion of the human heart as the only safe pre- 
caution against its baleful consequences. 


- 
> 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer, with a Biographical Sketch. By William Henry 
Hudson, Associate Professor of English Literature in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. $1.25.) This volume is an attempt 
by a professor of English literature to tell what he makes 
of Herbert Spencer’s philsophy in about 230 16mo pages. 
He finds it much in the liue of his own thinking, which 
would appear to have been formed very closely on it. The ex- 
position is done at thecritical points in Spencer’s own words, 
which, as Mr. Spencer has put so much of his philosophy 
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into summarized statements carefully. pre- 
pared by himself, it is not difficult to do. 
For the rest, our author has wisely adopted 
‘the method of very brief topical exposition 
in language of hisown. With Mr. Spencer, 
whom he has studied carefully, he succeeds 
very well; but his general knowledge of 
philosophy is not sufficient to give any con- 
siderable value to his comparative criti- 
cism, while his egregious dogmatism and 
genius for sweeping assertion makes his 
book anything but pleasant reading to 
one who has doubts as to the Synthetic 
Philosophy. As an exposition of this phi- 
losophy the condensed form given to it by 
this “ professor of English literature,” tho 
it works fairly well as an exposition, ac- 
centuates what we have felt to be its de- 
fects. In the voluminous expansions of 
Mr. Spencer’s chapters we forget that he 
has never gotten beyond the fundamental, 
categorical moral imperative of Kant, nor 
dissolved the ultimate principle of moral 
obligation into anything more elementary 
or innate than itself. Mr. Hudson’s bald 
summaries make this point very obvi- 
ous. His brief capitulations bring into 
stronger light than ever the barren- 
ness of the Spencerian argument that 
we cannot trust the validity of our 
own reason as to the nature of the 
divine original. When it comes to religion 
the case is worse. Here Mr. Hudson for- 
sakes the habitual reserve which distin- 
guishes his master, lays aside his involu- 
tions and implications, and puts upon his 
words the responsibility of theirinferential 
meanings. This is exactly what the Chris- 
tian critics, who appearto Mr. Hudson such 
@ rancorous generation have done; and the 


interpretation they have given, so far as we . 


can see, is the same as Mr. Hudson’s. The 
worst they have charged on Spencer is con- 
firmed by Mr. Hudson. They have charged 
him with depriviog religion of a super- 
natural source and sanction, and denying to 
faith a personal God, which Mr.Hudson con- 
firms, and confirms notin terms of the high- 
est civility to the good men who hold a differ- 
ent faith. Mr.Hudson continues, as does Mr. 
Spencer, to find something in the Synthetic 
Philosophy to which, in a sense, the name 
God may be applied; but in neither the 
master nor the expositor do we findany peg 
left on which to hang the hope ofa personal 
immortality forman. This is a blank to 
which we cannot be rendered insensible by 
being reminded that Mr. Spencer has not 
avowed himself an atheist. Mr. Hudson 
should remember that a faith in God 
which does not carry with it the hope of an 
immortal life is hardly worth having. We 
note.also that Mr. Hudson’s blunt exposi- 
tion seems to let the whole philosophy down 
into flat pantheism. What else, forexample, 
are we to make of a summary statement 
like this (p. 220) in Mr. Spencer’s own 
words ? 

“* Consequently, the final outcome of that spec- 
ulation commenced by the primitive man is that 
the Power manifested throughout the universe 
distinguished as material, is the same Power 
which in ourselves wells up under the form of 
consciousness.” 


As to Christianity, Mr. Hudson omits 
no opportunity to put himself on record 
against it, and to widen the gulf between 
Mr. Spencer and any form of Christian 
theism. He says bluntly, intending the 
words as an interpretation of Spencer, that 
*‘to speak of the Divine Will, or a personal 
Creator, or an intelligent Governor of the uni- 
verse, is seen, when viewed from the standpoint 
of philosophic exactness, to be scarcely more 
admissible than to go back at once to the quaint- 
y manlike images of the early Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.” 
We do not see that Mr, Hudson has done 
much to relieve Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
from the charge of ending in a vacuum. 
We may perhaps assume, without requiring 
too much reading in metaphysics for a pro- 
fessor of English literature, that heis fa- 
mniliar with the formula nichts—sein and its 
assertion of the substantial vacuity, for the 
purposes of reason, of absolute unknown be- 
ing. What the great German philosophers 
have looked on as the vacuum of unrelated 
being, from which they wish to lead their 
philosophy out by as definite steps as possi- 
ble. Mr. Spencer makes the ultimate source 
of his speculative evolution, and Mr. Hud- 
son protests thatitisnc vacuum. For all 
practical religious purposes, it certainly is, 
even on Mr. Hudson’s showing. So far as 
we can see, Spencer leaves us in this matter 
exactly where Hegel did, with nothing to 
do but to divide,as the Hegelians did, into a 
left wing and a right wing, one giving the 


atheistic interpretation and the other the: 


Christian theistic. Mr. Hudson in his inter- 
pretation of Spence? appears stand with to 
the left. wing. 


A History of Germany in the Middle 
Ages. By Ernest F. Henderson, A.M. (Har- 
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vard), Ph.D. (Berlin). (George Bell &Sons, 
London and New York. $2.60.) ‘The his- 
tory of medieval Germany has thus far 
proved something like the despair of Eng- 
lish historians. Innumerable monographs 
cover the field and the period, which is not 
lacking in great lines and movements to re- 
ward the historian. But its elements as a 
whole liefar apart. Its course is complex, 
confused and composed of elements which, 
while too important to be omitted, do not 
rise to the kind of broad or general im- 
portance which possesses interest for his- 
tory. But while this has undoubtedly in- 
creased for Mr. Henderson the difficulty of 
his task, it has given him the advantage of 
an open field,with noother very satisfactory 
work to compete with him. Mr. Henderson 
seems to-have been fully aware both of the 
difficulty of his task and of the advantage 
to which we have alluded. The difficulty 
of the period is not its obscurity, for it has 
been fully explored and material exists in 
abundance—the difficulty which confronts 
the historian is not this, but to organize 
into a historic unity such a vast body of 
complex and separated facts, and to give 
anything like life and unity to the work in 
a volume of such moderate size as Mr. 
Henderson’s. Within the terms of such 
brevity it was probably a wholly im- 
possible problem to develop the period in 
the flowing style of a popular reading his- 
tory. The work as it lay before Mr. Hen- 
derson was continually menaced with the 
temptation to popularize it by dropping 
into the expansive rhetoric of a historic 
sketch, or to confess one’s self beaten by 
the arduous terms of the requirement to in- 

fuse life and spirit into sucha vast mass of 

far-apart and yet complex facts, events and 
personalities, and content himself with a 
dry skeleton ofthe history. Mr. Henderson 
has done neither. His book, tho not free 
from defects of style and the other occa- 
sional defects of a young writer, has an 

unmistakable vitality of its own which car- 
ries the reader forward with a strong move- 
ment, and transforms what, in a weaker 
treatment, would be a vexatious bramble 
of uncorrelated details into the orderly and 

vital elements of a historic development. 

The volume opens with the Germans 
crowding in upon Rome, and pressing their 
forcible barbarism as a title to the goods 
and the dominion of the Empire. It passes 
on rapidly to tell the story of the Frankisb, 
Carolingian (as the author gives the word), 
and the Saxon kings. The true note of the 
history is first distinctly. heard in the chap- 
ter devoted to ‘‘ Otto the Great as Emperor 
of the Romans.” Five chapters more bring 
us to the heart of the history in the rise of 
the Hohenstaufens, whose various history 
occupies the remainder of the volume down 
to the twenty-sixth chapter, on .“‘ The Last 
of the Hohenstaufens and the Interreg- 
num.” The volume closes with two much 
needed and highly interesting chapters on 
the “Internal Changes and Developments 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” 

and “‘ The Literature of the Hohenstaufen 
Times,” The default of the book, the neglect 
of the popular civilization of the times for 
the political history, is one it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to over- 
comein a volume of no larger dimensions. 
It would hardly be possible to do the work 
better, or to give it mure vitality or interest 
on a basis ia which the political develop- 
ment is to be the thread of connection 
throughout. Well as it is done on this 
basis, it cannot be denied that the book 
still leaves an English history which shall 

combine the medieval civilization with the 
medieval politics a desideratum. We note 
occasional misprints, as A.D. 1033 for A.D. 
1133 (p. 233), and on the same page tho for 
the. More serious defects in the English 
style occur here and there, as “He put 
through the election” (p. 228) for pushed 
through. “Signal him ott” (p. 236), for 
which it would be as difficult to find 
authority as for ‘‘ position . . . towards” 
(p. 254). Datesshould be more systematic- 
ally given, and the book isin sad need of 
an index. 


Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear (Tufts College) has brought out 
this year a revised and enlarged edition of 
the volume published two years ago with 
the above title. It is similar in scope and 
character to the interesting volume, now 
ten or fifteen years old, ‘The Unseen Uni- 
verse.” Itis a very advanced book, not in 
the sense of being materialistic in its philo- 
sophical assumptions and implications, 
but in the author’s disposition to discuss 
every point in his subject from the most 
advanced positions, as, for example, the vor- 
tex theory of Sir William Thompson as 
applied to atoms, and the radical conception 
of matter as modes of motion of the ether 





in the ether. The characteristie 

of the volume as a treatment of physics is 
the eager and almost assured confidence in 
which the author looks to the ether as the 
as yet unexplored substance which, without 
being itself matter, is to furnish the key 
and clue to the entire material universe. 
He carries his expectations in this direction 
so far as to find in the study and exposi- 
tion of the ether the promise of the corrob- 
oration of the belief which religion has 
always cherished in possibilities which have 
been held to be wholly incompatible with 
the theory of matter and force as commonly 
held. We find, too, in another place (p. 
867) the distinct assertion that ‘‘ we are very 
near to a discovery of a physical basis for 
immortality,’”’ and in the preface to the 
present second edition the author closes 
with the remark : 

“Such considerations raise the theistic hypo- 

thesis of creation to the rank of such physical 
theories asthe nebular theory of the origin of 
the solar system, and the undulatory theory of 
light.” 
We name these points because objection was 
raised against the first edition on account 
of the author’s refusal to view life as a con- 
scious entity developed from a central and 
persistent vital principle. His remarks on 
that subject are still liable to misconcep- 
tion, and leave the reader uncertain wheth- 
er he leaves any ground for the doctrine of 
personal immortality to stand on. The 
chapter on the “ Implications of Physical: 
Phenomena” contains a mathematical 
reductio ad absurdum of mediumistic 
occultism which is very entertaining, tho 
we are not prepared to go as far as our 
author does in the recognition of thought 
transference, any more than we arein ac- 
cepting his rather incomprehensible state- 
ment as to the probable imminence of pos- 
sible methods of visiting the planet Mars. 
The volume is not a handbook for class- 
room use, and not a scientific treatise, but 
for general readers, who cannot fail to find 
it extremely suggestive, instructive and in- 
teresting. We note in the volume some 
unnecessary errors, as, for example (p. 187), 
“just as there would be more water gu 
through the pipe,” etc.; “‘ there is not doubt 
but where a gas,” etc., for no dowbt that. 
* Note to page 277”’ (p. 400) should be 279, 
and a few others which we do not recall. 
We should also add here that the author’s 
implicit surrender to the Lobotchewski 
geometry involves him in some confusion ; 
for tho it may be true in spherical trigo- 
nometry that in a triangle drawn ona 
spherical plane the sum of the three angles 
may be greater than two right angles, this 
can never be true of a triangle on a flat 
plane. 


A Literary History of Christianity, in- 
cluding the Fathers and the Chief Hereti- 
cal Writers of the Ante- Nicene Period for 
the Use of Students and General Readers. 
By Charles Thomas Cruttwell, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Kibworth and Rural Dean. Author 
of “‘A History of Roman Literature,” etc. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Two vols., crown 8vo, $6.00.) This 
is a far less imposing work than the trans- 
lations and learned editions lately publish- 
ed of the writers of the early Christian cen- 
turies. For general readers and students 
it may prove more useful, as itis more likely 
to beread. The author’s purpose is to be- 
gin at the beginning and to givein chrono- 
logical succession the literary history of 
the leading writers,orthodox and heretical, 
on Christian subjects through the first 
three centuries and down to Lactantius in 
the first quarter of the fourth, stopping 
short at the period just before Arius and 
the Arian controversy, so as to include no 
writers represented in the Nicene contro- 
versy. More than three-quarters of the 
entire work is devoted to Greek theologians, 
whose work the author has taken special 
pains to develop. Mr. Cruttwell’s plan has 
been to introduce such brief biographic or 
personal notes as seemed necessary to illus- 
trate each author’s position and char- 
acter, to show what is known of him or 
on what basis of authentic history he 
and his works stand—points of much 
importance in the early parts of the work, 
in the case of such writers as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and the writers 
of the close of the first century and the 
opening of the second. For his next point 
Mr. Cruttwell has endeavored to point out 
the leading intellectual conceptions of the 
various writers, to show what success each 
has attained, and to ‘‘ estimate the perma- 
nent value of each one’s contribution.”” To 
enable his readers to get a more adequate 
conception of the power, style and method 
of each writer he has illustrated most of 
them with characteristic passages selected 
from their works. The plan thus sketched 
and carried out in the History is different 
from any which has been put intoexecution 
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before; and the result, viewed from the 
standpoint of a student of Christian antiq- 
uity, is very gratifying, especially as it 
bears on Christian theology in the apostolic 
and sub-apostolic times. The literary side 
is a new direction from which to approach 
the subject, and gives an opportunity for a 
new and effective unfolding of the solid 
basis on which primitive Christian history 
rests. The workis divided into five Books, 
of which the first four relate directly or in- 
directly to the Greek theologians. The 
fifth is devoted to the literary history of 
Latin Christianity, beginning with the 
African Church and Tertullian. The pre- 
vious Books relate (I) to ‘‘ The Apostolic 
Fathers,’’ (II) ‘The Heretical Sects,’ (III) 
“The Apologists,” and (IV) “The Alex- 
andrian School of Theology.’? Under all 
these heads a work is attempted in this vol- 
ume which has been done nowhere else with 
the same simplicity and directness. In the 
first period, for example, the chapter on 
“Ignatius ”’ enables the author to spread 
before his readers the authorities on which 
the history rests, the history itself, the evi- 
dence for it, and the contributions of Igna- 
tins to theology. Turning to the chapter 
on the heretical literature, we see in Mr. 
Cruttwell’s literary analysis just what in- 
fluence operated on it from Jewish sources 
on the one hand and pagan on the other to 
make it heretical. One particularly instruc- 
tive chapter illustrates the rise and develop- 
ment of early trinitarianism in its protean 
forms. So of Irenzus, Origen, Tertullian 
and Cyprian. The author’s method pre- 
sents them to us directly in their work and 
in the examples of it. The usefulness of the 
History is greatly increased by a full and 
excellent index. 


Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$3.00.) This is the most recent publication 
brought out by the trustees of the Light- 
foot Fund. It is particularly valuable as 
containing in the first two hundred pages 
the critical contributions of Bishop Light- 
foot to the evidence for the authenticity 
and genuineness of St. John’sGospel. They 
are collected partly here from the Expositor, 
where the first of these articles was printed. 
The other two are from the Bishop’s unpub” 
lished.lecture notes. In their present form 
they make a whole of the greatest critical 
importance in their bearing on the problem 
as to the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Gospel of St. John, of which points 
Bishop Lightfoot was a convinced believer, 
fully equipped to convince others,and should 
be studied in connection with Dr. Ezra 
Abbot’s discussion of the same subject. The 
other chapters collected in the volume are 
of hardly less interest. They relate to the 
ministry and Epistles of St. Paul, and are 
particularly valuable at the present time, 
when new questions and doubts are com- 
ing up, whichare largely met in advance by 
the Bishop’s critical foresight. 


Lee & Shepard (Boston) publish a new 
Guide to The Island of Nantucket, What 
it Was and What it Is. Compiled by 
Edward K. Godfrey. This is quite the 
most complete Guide we have seen to this 
noted and interesting resort with descrip- 
tions of everything on and around the 
island and allusion to its past history. 
The Guide is provided with that indispen- 
sable addition, a full and correct map. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE sickness of Miss Finley, author of 
the Elsie books, will delay the issue of 
her “‘ Elsie at the World’s Fair,”’ which had 
been announced. 








...-At last accounts Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop, the welkknown traveler, was in 
Korea; but her friends hope that she has 
penetrated beyond the scenes of the present 
difficulties. The new volume by her, 
**Among the Tibetans,” will be issued at 
once by the Revell Company. 


...-Dr. Elliott Coues, who has nearly 
completed his new edition of ‘‘ Pike’s Ex- 
peditions,” has just returned from a canoe 
trip of over 400 miles to the sources of the 
Mississippi River. He reports finding 
many important facts and interesting 
items that will be added to his extensive 
notes. 


----A large number of the Hon. Gardiner 
G. Hubbard’s great collection of Napoleon 
prints will appear in halfa dozen successive 
numbers of McClure’s Magazine, forming 
what is said to be the most important and 
complete collection of Napoleon portraits 
ever published. These are very numerous, 
and if to them were added something like 
one or two thousand Napoleon medals, the 
material would be almost unmanageable. 
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...-The question whether authorship 
pays bas an interesting answer in The 
Critic, or rather comment on the “ yes and 
no” which is the true answer. A copy is 
given of a “royalty statement,” a certain 
literary person received recently from his 


publisher : 


‘Mr. SHELLEY PEASE 
* In account with Aldens, Planten & Co. 
“ By royalty for six months to date 
: on 8‘ Poems’ @ .05 


“ New York, August Ist, 94. 


15 
* According to agreement, we shall remit you 


the above amount in four months.” 


.... Weare glad to learn that it is likely 
that the publication of Science will be 
resumed. On account of the difficulty of 
making collections its issue was stopped in 
March; but at the late meeting of the 
American Association a plan of co-opera- 
tion was arranged by which the Association 
grants ap annual subsidy, as do its found- 
ers, Prof. A. Graham Bell and the Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, An executive com- 


mittee was 
publisher, N. 


Pp inted to co-operate with the 
. Cc. See ot this city, 


and subscriptions of larger or smaller 
amounts for the support of this journal are 
solicited. It is apepening if a really good 


weekly journal of t' 


tained in this countr 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





G. P.PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


Will publish this week : 
THE STORY OF VENICE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall 5 oe 
ng 

No. 42 in the Story of the Nations Series. 

Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each, 


Republic. By ALETHEA WIEL. 


$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
CICERO, 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. 


By J. M.A., 
Fillow of Balliol College, Oxford. Be- 


L. STRACHAN DAVIDSON, 


ing No. 10 in 
Se: 


the Heroes of the Nations 


ries. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 


each, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
ak Sociological, Religious, and Liter- 


ollected, 


edited, and chronological- 


iy Siemans by Moncure Daniel Conway. 


be complete in four volumes, 


Vol- 


ume II, royal octavo, gilt tops, uniform 
with the editor’s “ Life of Paine,’’ $2.50. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a 
tuses of the Knickerbocker N 


the Nations Series, sent on application 
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“The Novel of the Season.’ 





George Meredith’s New 


Story. 


Lord Ormont’ 


and 


His Aminta. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 





12mo, $1.50. 


The Independent. 





“*Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. 
Meredith has that something we call genius, 
the indefinable quality of fascination.” 


The London Times. 


“It is equal toanything Mr. Meredith has 


ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dra- 


matic, pregnaut with philosophy, and far- 


reaching in its survey of human motive.”’ 


The Churchman. 
**A noble novel. 


manly novel of the season.”’ 


The Ig¢terary World. 


The most brilliant, the 
most spirited and dashing, and the most 


“Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been 
more evident than in this latest novel. 
artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and 


it makes an ineffaceable impression on the 


mind.” 
The Boston Beacon. 


“Indisputably one of the author’s best 
productions, and a landmark in later Vic- 


torian prose.” 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post- : 


paid, by 


It is 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NOTABLE FEATURES. 
Golf in the Old Country, by Cas- 
PAR W. WHITNEY. 
Lahore and the Punjaub, by Ep- 
win Lorp Weeks. 
Iberville and the Mississippi, by 
Grace Kixc. 
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THE STREETS 
OF PARIS, by 
RICHARD ~—HaArRDING 
Davis, illustrated by 
Cuas. DANA GIBSON, 
is one of the many 
attractions of 


MAGAZINE 


Ready September 21. 


GOOD SHORT STORIES. 


The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock, by THomas Netson Pace. 


Salvation Gap, by Owen WisTER. 


A Day of the Pinochle Club, by 
Juuian Rapu. 


Serials, Editorial Departments, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & €0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


Bartlett's New Complete Shakespeare 
Concordance. 
By the Author of “ Familiar Quotations.” 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORD- 
ANCE, or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and 
Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Author of 
“Familiar Quotations.” In one volume, 4to. 
Bound in half morocco, $14.00, net. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance to 
Shakespeare, which has been in preparation for over 
twenty years, is for publication. An im- 
— feature which distinguishes this volume 

rom any of its predecessors is, that references are 
os. L... only to Acts and Scenes, but to the lines 
nu in the Globe Edition of — acre 
from which this Concordance was prepai 


now reaey. 





NOW READY. 


History, Prophecy and the, Monu- 
ments. 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCurRDy, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. I. Tothe Downfall of Samaria. 
8vo, mages $3.00, net. 


” ts aim is to help those into whose hands 
it may tant ~~ apprehend in its true relations the his- 
tory of that ancient people (the Semites). through 
whom the world has —— most of its heritage of 
moral and spiritual light and power. —AUu- 


thor’s Preface. 





NOW READY. 
A History of Rome. 


To THE B&rrie OF ACTIUM. With Maps and Plans. 
By EVELYN SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, net. 

“Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, 


with steady compression of his materials.”— 


yet 
uy 
Chronicle. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
BY THE LATE DR. C.H. PEARSON. 


National Life and Character: A Fore- 
cast. 


By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and some- 
time Minister of E:lucation, Victoria. Second 
Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

““A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pear- 
son’s speculations on the future of national life and 
rime ter are certainly a notable sign of the times.” 
—Times. 

One of the most suggestive and stimulat- 
ing be books that have for a long time appeared.” —New 





JUST READY. 
MISS FIELDE’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 
A Corner of Cathay. 


Studies from Life among the Chinese. By ADELE F. 
FIELDE, author of “Chinese Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” etc., etc. With Colored Plates from Il- 
lustrations by Artists in the celebrated School of 
Lo Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth, 
gilt, $3.00. 





* Models of artistic book-making.”’—Outlook, 
“The Temple” Shakespeare. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE TEMPEST. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 

With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By ISRAEL GOL- 
LANCZ, M.A. Imperial 32mo, Printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, in black and red. With 
Frontispieces in photogravure, and title-pages 
designed by WALTER CRANE. Cloth, extra. Flex, 
ible covers, gilt top, each, 45 cents. Paste grain 
roan, limp, gilt top, each, 65 cents. 

*,* By permission, the text used is that of the 

“Globe” Edition, but carefully amended from that 

of the latest Cambridge Edition. 





COMPLETION OF THE “DRYBURGH 
WAVERLEY.” 
JUST READY. 
Vol. XXV. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Surgeon’s Daughter and Castle 
Dangerous. 


By Str WALTER Scort, Bart. Illustrated by Paul 
Hardy and Walter Paget. Being Vol. XXV (final 
volume) of the popular “ Dryburgh” Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. In twenty-five volumes, 
each volume containing a complete novel, illus- 
trated with full page plates engraved on wood. 
Large 12mo, cloth. The set, in box, $30.00. 





Send for new General Catalogue of Macmillan & 
Co.’s Publications. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, I ted . 
ties, ‘Leather Goods. — 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


EDUCATION. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Berwath Conn. 234 year. Primary, Intermedi- 
Coll llege Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 

an the areful attention to morais and 

aes ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Miss cane cccueot ron Sumis: 
r reopen 
py nok fomeiey) "French and German —y 5 


n Musicand Art. Certificate admits 
wo ‘Smith. ¥ savetiesey a and Baltimore College for Women. 
Terms pupils, $700 per year. 
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ASTMAN COLLEGE ‘be, most celebratea 
America. a eplbeoping. Banking, Correspondence, 
Modern ~~. yp catalogue, addr f 
Carrington Gaines’ Box. CC, Poughkeepsie. N N. Y¥. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


erm 
EV. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 
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Cou. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, "94 
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arrange- 
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Cabinets. Send for Uihuetrated Pros a 


E. STANTON, Principal: Horton, Mass. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Opens Sept. 27th. — School offers many Univer- 
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MUSIC. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 











OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 

Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 
_ adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home 

mforts. seoation exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Add 


R. 8. GITCHCOCK. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
—. College + ~ eg English Courses, 
French, German, Art. Music. EV. J. B. MCLEAN. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HILLSIDE,NORWALK,CONN. Exceptional advantages 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Vocal, Violin, 
Piano departments conducted by New York artists. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated Jane, 1891. ABNER C. ae LU.D., 
Dean. Case system of instruction. L.B. 
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Broadway, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and heaithful climate. No school in the countrys 
sere patter aeons for thorough preparation 
‘or college. 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Stre 


Miss Mittleberger’s School “for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens Septembe r th, sig 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


9 best Normal and Co! r 4 
fine it of —— teachers for all k nds ¢ = ey 
Schools recommended. No charge to sugiayers. 
H. 8. Epo. Manager. 
1 EAST NINTH ST., New YorE. 
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Established in 1827, 
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POINTS IN THE CURRENCY 
PROBLEM. 


THE currency problem in the United 
States, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down. Now that the question of Govern- 
mental purchases of silver is settled—for 
a time, at least, if not permanently—and 
the Tariff Bill out of the way, it is inevita- 
ble that matters pertaining to our mixed 
and complicated currency should come up 
for argument. Prominent bankers have, 
in the past, been inclined to let the money 
problem alone and to stand aloof from 
discussion—probably feeling that any- 
thing they might say would be construed 
by cranks as merely the efforts of ‘‘ money 
sharks” to retain power. But public 
opinion, even among Populists, does not 
seem to bear as strongly against bankers 
as formerly, so that the pressing nature 
of the problem has led prominent finan- 
cial men to break silence and discuss the 
currency question before conventions and 
in the public prints. 

In writing about this matter in the past 
we stated one important political result 
which would flow from having more 
elasticity in our currency—a result which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
Aside from those who ask for the 
unlimited coinage of silver from selfish 
motives, the great majority of the advo- 
cates of that policy favor it because they 
think that in some way it would make 
money more plenty. In any true sense it 
would not; but the idea, nevertheless, 
represents real opinion, and so far as our 
present system limits the issue of money 
when really needed, it is a fair tho not a 
convincing argument. Now, if our cur- 
rency could be arranged so that new 
money could be put out when necessary— 
under proper safeguards, of course—we 
should take from the silver mine-owners 
the only argument which they have been 
using with effect upon our citizens. More 
actual money would not probably be 
issued, and perhaps less in times like the 
present ; but the possibilities of such issue 
would stop silver coinage as a political 
measure demanded in the name of the 
people. 

Another point of political importance 
is that an elastic currency would neces- 
sarily make its fluctuations felt through 
the banks. Our banks are everywhere, 
and a currency whose volume should re- 
spond to the demands of the bank’s cus- 

tomers would have the great merit of put- 
ting the new supply of money in the very 
sections where there was most need of it 
—in the farming States at harvest-time, 
for example. Silver coinage at Washing- 
ton would not do this so well; under the 
best of circumstances such silver would 
not get out to the rural districts as quickly 
and as evenly as if the banks of those dis- 
tricts could—under strict regulations— 
put out money exactly as required. Our 
currency problem invites a solution, there- 
fore, not only for its own sake, but be- 
cause such a solution would lay many a 
political ghost whose appearance has at 
times frightened our financial leaders. 

The National Bank Act was a benefit to 
all concerned, yet we may now acknowl- 
edge that its main purpose was to afforda 
large market for United States bonds at a 
time ofneed. Basing circulation on bonds 
of any kind is a scheme which may be 
grossly abused, and one which needs most 
delicate treatment. Our present system 
involves the continuance of a United 
States public debt, a thing which our peo- 
ple do not like. It involves, also, just so far a 
curtailment of national credit, which might 
be needed in case of a prolonged foreign 
war, and which would be injured by any 
outstanding bond issue. But the argu- 
ment of most moment is the practical one 
that such a system, if we depended 
wholly upon it, would raise the rate of in- 
terest to borrowers. Any one may make 
a calculation how much a bank profits by 
buying United States bonds at present 
prices in order to issue notes upon them 
at present rates of discount. In short, by 
compelling banks to put their capital into 
bonds at an expense, say of 4%, we make 





it unprofitable for those banks to loan that 
money except at an advance over annual 
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cost, to say nothing of the time, lost in 
arranging the affair; for often notes be- 
come available only after the occasion for 
them has passed away. If we really be- 
lieve that the country at large should have 
money at the cheapest possible rate of 
interest, and should have that money 
through the banks in each neighborhood ; 
we should seek for some plan of issue 
which should cost the banks the least 
amount possible. A currency based on 
purchased bonds fails us at this all-im- 
portant point. 





THE BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 


RoBERT SCHELL, for many years Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Metropolis, has 
recently resigned, and Theodore Rogers, 
the former cashier, has been elected in 
his place. Mr. Rogers was born in 
Jamaica, Long Island, and entered the 
dry goods business in this city in 1847. 
He became connected with the American 
Exchange. Bank in 1850, when David 
Leavitt was president, and afterward 
entered the service of the Union Bank, 
where he remained until 1860. Later Mr. 
Rogers was connected with the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, acting as receiving teller 
and paying teller. Subsequently he took 
charge of the branch of the Shoe and 
Leather Bank in Wall Street ; this branch 
became the Tenth National Bank, and 
when the stock was bought by Messrs. 
Tweed, Sweeny and Gould, and became 
nothing more or less than a ‘* Tweed 
Ring” bank, Mr. Rogers resigned. He 
afterward remained a year with the Shoe 
and Leather Bank, and in 1871 connected 
himself as cashier with the newly formed 
Bank of the Metropolis, of which the 
president was William A. Kissam, the 
brother of Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt. 
In 1871 the directors included William H. 
Vanderbilt, Richard Arnold, Augustus 
Schell, Elisha Brooks and Elliott F. 
Shepard. Oa the death of Mr. Kissam in 
1872, Robert Schell was made president. 

The location of the bank has always 
been on Union Square. Its capital was 
started at half a million dollars, but was 
subsequently reduced to three hundred 
thousand dollars, where it now stands. 
The surplus is three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

The Vice President is William B. Isham, 
and the cashier is the former paying teller, 
E. C. Evans, who has been connected 
with the bank for twenty-two years. The 
directors include, in addition to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, such weil-known 
names as Charles L. Tiffany, Samuel 
Sloan, Robert Schell, W. D. Sloane, Jo- 
seph Park, William Steinway and Hicks 
Arnold. 


~~ 
—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that 
the encouraging signs of increasing activ- 
ity and stronger conditions in general 
business that have been noted for several 
weeks are still to be observed, and that 
hardly a day passes without furnishing 
additional grounds for confidence. Busi- 
ness has gained in a somewhat uneven 
way, starting naturally witha more active 
distribution of stocks by jobbers and re- 
tailers, and now at last with increasing 
activity among producers. Such being 
the case, it is encouraging to note that 
there has been no setback in any quarter. 
Country merchants are here in large 
numbers and are buying freely; in 
fact, their takings have been so large 
that the spot supplies of goods have in 
many cases been exhausted, so that 
further orders can be booked only subject 
to delivery from first hands. Salesmen 
on the road in almost all departments of 
dry goods are similarly restricted in their 
sales. The greater activity among pro- 
ducers is reflected in larger offerings of 
commercial paper by manufacturing con- 
cerns, which is in itself a very good sign, 
as the rush of new paper into the discount 
market a few weeks ago was almost all 
that of importers of foreign merchandise 
who needed money to pay duties on their 
bonded goods as soon as the new tariff 
went into operation. The present better 
supply of paper is much more significant, 
as it means new business under way. For 
ashort time the September report of the 
Agricultural Bureau caused a halt in 
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operations ; but the figures of the Govern- 
ment are being so strongly assailed by 
' many crop experts in the West, and the 
different expert reports on corn approxi- 
mate so closely, that little confidence is 
felt in the official showing. It makes 
a decline in the condition of corn from 
69.1 to 64.8, the reduction being marked 
in nearly all the great corn States. In 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota the Government statisticians find 
that out of 40,878,984 acres planted in 
corn there have beencut up or abandoned 
15,506,000 acres. The condition of wheat 
is 83.7 for both winter and spring, the 
prineipal wheat States showing consider- 
able improvement over July and August 
conditions. Cotton is reported at 85.9 
against 91.8 in August. Trade reports 
from the South are uniformly better than 
than from any other section. 


The rapid and wide fluctuations of 
prices at the Stock Exchange on a small 
volume of business told plainly of the 
complete control of speculation by the 
professional element. Commission busi. 
ness was small, and the traders found little 
difficulty in running the market up and 
down at will, They seemed to favor the 
short side as a general thing, so that at the 
close it was apparent thatthe short inter- 
est had been materially increased. It was 
the policy of the bears to single out one or 
two stocks at a time for special pressure, 
Whisky Trust and Chicago Gas came in 
for their full share of attention, both 
breaking badly on many unfavorable 
and unconfirmed stories. The anthracite 
coal stocks made an advance which 
can be accounted for satisfactorily only 
on the ground that there is an old and un- 
easy short interest in them, for the coal 
trade is in a condition closely approaching 
demoralization; and with no efforts being 
made torestore harmony. Among the 
important developments of the week were 
the Government crop report and the dec- 
laration of the regular dividends by the 
Sugar Company, the St. Paul, the Big 
Four, Western Union and the Manhattan. 
The Rock Island dividend is awaited with 
some misgivings. The money market was 
easy in tone, but slightly more active. 
Call loans on stock collateral were made 
at 1¢ at the Stock Exchange, and 14@2¢ at 
the banks and trust companies, while time 
loans were made on good collateral at the 
following rates: 13@2¢ for thirty and 
sixty days, 24% for ninety days, 3¢ for four 
months, and 3$@4¢ for longer dates. As 
already noted, commercial paper was in 
better supply, business being done at 3@ 
33% for best indorsed receivables, 34@4¢ 

for best single names, and 44@54 for sin- 
gle names not so well known. There was 
careful scrutiny of credits, as considerable 
inferior paper was still seen in the market, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks : 

Sept. 15. Sept. 8. Increase. 
Loans $495,087,100 $491;701,400 $3,385,700 
SPOCIS, csecessccce 91,288,300 90,708,900 579,400 
Legal tenders 115,324,000 117,170,400 *1,846,400 
Deposits. 586,634,400 — 583,780,100 2,854,300 
Circulation..... . 10,070,800 9,867,700 203,100 


The following snows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








| SAS $91,288,309 $90,708,900 $579,400 

Legal tenders.... 115,324,000 117,170,400 *1,846,400 
Total reserve.. $206,612,300  $207,879,300 $1,267,000 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 146,658,600 145,945,025 713,375 
Surp. reserve.. $59,953,700 $61,934,275 $1,980,575 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows : 


September 16th, 1893—Surplus...............0++ $10,601,700 
September 17th, 1892—Surplus..............+.+ 4,879,575 
September 19th, 1891—Surplus...............+. 1,756,750 
September 20th, 1890—Surplas..............+++ 1,905,200 


September 2ist, 1889—Surplus.............0..0+ 1,979,400 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearing week ending September 8th.. $412,685,641 99 
Clearing week ending September 15th. 463,120,813 25 
Balances week ending September 8th. 25,514,893 70 
Balances week ending September 15th. 30,701,371 20 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Market weak. Messrs. Brown Bros. & 
Co. quote actual rates as follows : 














GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Carreney Os, IBD. ....cccse) soecse ceccvececes 3 
CheteNGG, TI. fe detecesadesscescocccesscces 168 
Cherotten; 160i. ..c55es csssvccvecdcccccvesee 108% 
Cherokee, 1808.........ccsccssccsccccsevessoee 10434 
CemseOR, MTB, cccncacoscesccssvvncccccesce ec 5% 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing September 15th, were : 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: ~ 


Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA........0.ceeeeeeeees 212% 200 210 
American Exchange....... 15554 15536 155% 
Broadway... ..ssccsceeeees 2 35 écbs 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 168 175 
Central Nationa)........... 120% 120 ad 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 ecco 

366 400 
4,200 4,800 
137 150 
1754¢ 179 
120 
232 290 
140 160 
20 
2,00 « 
2,500 
u2 14 
192 198 











Leather Manufacturers’... 192 
Lincoln National............ 426 550 
Manhattan. ..........000 see 1854 190 
Market and Fulton......... 214 210 2235, 
Mechanics’ ....-0° ...e.sseses 175 Vii 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 159 1) 165 
Mercantile.......+..+s0-se00+ 184 175 200 
Merchants’...........00.0008 135 134 142 
Merchants’ Exch 1isg 1w 
Metropolis.............++se000 45 425 465 
Mount Morris...........0+++ 190 150 
NQBBAU....cccccccrcces covece 163 164 167 
New YOrk.....0..ccocccccsees 235 230 240 
New York County.......... 605 520 600 
New Yor« Nat. Exchange. 13 168 1b) 
Ninth National...... ....+0. 120% 118 
Nineteenth Ward ........ 145 125 cove 
North America .........++0. 156 Ww 165 * 
OPIOMEAl ....00 ccveccocccceces 232 230 230 
PRCING...0.00000 cccce cccccee We 170 
PU cee: coccsscesccececcesves 2383 230 300 
People’s. .....ccccccccccceccce 270 266 
PROMIZ...0200.ccc-cccccccose » 120 1% 
Republic ........00..05 wees 155% 160 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 170 
Secoad National... ........ 350 300 seco 
Seventh National........... 1% 107 120 
Shoe and Leather......... 112% 108 120 
Southera National.. 156 160 cece 
State of New York 106 106 110 
Third National 105 108 osee 
Tradesmen’s........... ee % soe 90 
United States National... 175 175 eece 
Western National.......... 110 110 115 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 


H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 95 100 99 


GO, dO, 2d PLAs.....0-ceereeeee 9% 100 
Proctor & Gamble, COM ....+....++ 1% 
do. GO. = PI... 000. coves 133 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.......+seesses «+ 
GO, GO, PlG....cee vee coves 116 120 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com. bb 16 15% 
Cellalold CO.....0. 200. seseeseeeccees 67 70 7 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The net earnings of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway for July were $44,- 
712.89, 


..The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., of New York, reports net earnings 
for eight months $454,357.87, an increase 
over 1893 of $113,682.94. 


.-The corner stone of the new Clear- 
ing House is to be laid on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 2d, at noon. Simple but appropriate 
exercises will take place at that time. 


....The Trans-Andine Railway,of which 
there remain only about thirty miles to 
be constructed, will, when completed, fur- 
nish all-rail communication between 
Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic and Valpa- 
raiso on the Pacific Ocean, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


_ Cuba have considerably advanced. The 


greatest decrease. 





(1925) 21 


claimed to be payable on sugar made after 
the twenty-eighth of August. The sugar 
producers in Louisianaclaim that, having 
had licenses granted them at the beginning 
of the year,they are entitled to the bounty 
on this year’s crop. 


....Mrs. Leland Stanford, who thor- 
oughly understood her husband’s plans in 
regard to his estate, and who was and 
is in perfect sympathy therewith, has 
paid off the last of the debts of the Stan- 
ford estate, and is anxious for a distribu- 
tion of the estate, so that she may secure 
personal control of the property of which 
she is executrix. She proposes to spend 
nearly half a million dollars in the exten- 
sion of the university at Palo Alto, but 
she will not be able to do this until the 
claims against the estate are fully settied 
the only one of impértance being that of 
the United States. 


. ‘Since the abrogation of the reciproc- 
ity treaty between the United States and 
Spain the prices of American products in 


old rate of duties on imports to Cuba have 
been restored. 


.... Immigration into the United States, 
during the month of July, was only 17,889 
as against a total of 47,719 in July a year 
ago. The immigration from Italy and 
Russia, the most undesirable, shows the 


. The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following dividends : 
On that portion of the preferred stock 
which is entitled to quarterly dividends, 
12%; on the common stock a quarterly 
dividend of 3%, both payable October 2d. 


..A. L, Cary, Master in Chancery, has 
made areport in the case of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and finds that Mr. Henry 
Villard made unlawful gains to a very 
large amount from his connection as 
an official in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


...-Messrs. N. W. Harris & Com- 
pany, bankers, of 15 Wall Street, are 
offering a limited amount of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Street Railroad 5% gold bonds due 
in 1913. Messrs. N. W. Harris & Com- 
pany state that the present net earnings 
are about three times its present total in- 
terest charges on its bonds, and that the 
company is paying dividends upon its 
stock, 

...-The war between China and Japan 
is being carried on so near to the tea- 
growing territory that there is a very 
strong probability that Americans will be 
obliged to pay higher prices for tea. 
There has been of late years a great in- 
crease in the amount of tea brought to 
this country from Ceylon and India, 
the increase in Ceylon tea brought here 
being over 300% in a year. 


..The Committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North 
Michigan Railroad Company through 
Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, 
bankers of 41 Wall Street, New York, re- 
quest holders of the stock of the above- 
named railway and the holders of bonds 
of its several divisions, to deposit their 
holdings on or before the first of Novem- 
ber in exchange for negotiable certificates. 
Copies of the plan of reorganization may 
be obtained upon application to any mem- 
ber of the committee or to Messrs, Red- 
mond, Kerr & Co., 41 Wall Street. 


..Several directors of the Atchison, 
Topeka qnd,Santa Fé Railroad Company 
resigned last week, and their places were 
filled by representatives of large holdings. 
The Board as at present constituted is as 
follows : Edward J. Berwind, New York ; 
James A, Blair, New York; William L. 
Bull, New York; B. P. Cheney. Jr., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Thomas P. Fowler, New York ; 
C. 8S. Gleed, Topeka, Kan.; C. K. Holli- 
day, Topeka, Kan.; Samuel C, Lawrence, 
Boston, Mass.: John A. McCall, New 
York; George <A. Nickerson, Boston, 
Mass.; L. Severy, Emporia, Kan.; Alden 
Speare, Boston, Mass.,-and F. K. Sturgis, 
New York. 


. .The Congress of the Associate Cham- 
bers of Commerce, which recently held a 
meeting in London, brought together 
representatives interested in trade with 
all parts of the world. The general feel- 
ing seemed to be, as expressed by the pre- 
siding officer, that all data concurred in 
the promise of a revival of trade. He also 
said that, altho England had suffered much 
through bad times, other countries had 
suffered more. 


...The following stocks and bonds were 
sold at auction : 
$60,000 Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas R. R. and 
SE GMMR sss... 54 .cevcesaceees 12144@12156 


60 shares Broadway Insurance Co 


$10,000 N. Y. and Harlem first 7%.............++ 1a 

....We stated® in a financial item last 160 shares Kent Nat. Bank of Kent, O.......... 5 
week that President E. T, Jeffery of the $1,000 City of-Kansas City, (EEE 98 
4 . 20 shares Pacific Fire Ims. Co .............++++- 126 

Denver and Rio Grande Railroad was 45 shares Consolidated Gas Co..... ..s.ss.-+. 128% 
some time since appointed its receiver. $1,000Union Pacific 6%, due 1896.............. 105% 


This is one of those unaccountable errors 
that sometimes occur in newspaper offices, 
and, as is generally the case, one for i diukedabes pacecKeccraagueeseeycocntl 
which there is no possible excuse. It is $13,000" Mobile and Ohio first Misvdicsieskesns 
needless to say that the Denver and Rio poy he — i. i 
Grande Railroad is not in the hands of a 


$10,000 S. C. and Georgia Be Ciccvececcccuses 94 
‘i i z 5 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co........csseseeeeees 9 
receiver, and there is no expectation that 

itever willbe. 


$1,000 Union Pacific 6%, due 1898.............. 10634 
200 surg, Con —s Booth & —s of bees 
ur’ 


....The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the 





..The annual report of the New quarter ending September 30th, 1894, 
Pp 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Sows 
; : SN, FOIE BiB ic viccncsinccccccescs 7,007,633 54 
Company has just been issued. It shows The net ‘revenues of the quarter no 
a shrinkage in business, owing to the gen- ending September 30th instant, 
eral business depression, and gives reasons turns for July, partia returns 
ivi or timatin e 
why the regular dividend of 10% has been Seckatis ina depauaber : ne ibe 
reduced to 8%. The loss in gross revenue I es so ccaicaconexads Heedaeee 1,800,000 00 
for the year is nearly 8%. The company ei $8,807,683 54 
has nearly completed laying four tracks , rom which appropriating for _ 
between New York and New Haven, and sinking Pande eee RD 
i ‘urchase t a 
has done away with a large number of os poh on ph 
grade crossings. the Amerizan Rapid 
Telegraph Company, 
...-ltis an exceedingly interesting fact pin 00 shares c ot 
that the exports of American silver are out of the increased 
large and rapidly increasing. During the a 
first half of 1894 our shipments were as October 12th, 1892...... 550,000 00 793,500 00 
large as the entire calendar year of 1892, $8,014,133 54 
and for the first eight months of 1894 1 ‘ot tae o gle mac 
about double that for 1891. The exports stock issued............ $1,192,000 00 
of domestic silver for the first eight Deducting which leavesa 
months of 1894 were $39,069,087. It would Sie se ee $6,822,198 54 


be remarkable and at thesame time very 
agreeable if we could market our surplus 
silver to our foreign friends. 


A dividend of 13% on the capital stock of 
the company was declared payable on and 
after the fifteenth day of October next. 


-The Calumet and Hecla copper mine 

had paid i in dividends, up to August, 1894, 
$40,850,000, outstripping in the payments 
of dividends every other mine in the 
United States, whether of gold, silver or 
copper. Adjoining the Calumet and Hecla 
is another famous copper mine—the Tam- 
-arack. Up to June, 1894, it had paid in 
dividends $3,870,000, The Tamarack 
property was purchased in 1880, and the 


..Secretary Carlisle has written a 
letter to United States Senator Caffery 
stating that, owing to the repeal by the 
Wilson Bill of that portion of the 
McKinley law providing for the payment 
of a bounty on sugar, he will decline 
to appoint inspectors, weighers, etc., with 
a view to ascertain the amount of bounty 
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first shaft was begun in 1882. It was cal- 
culated that at a depth of about 2,250 feet 
the rich vein of the Calumet and Hecla 
would be struck, and at a depth of 2,270, 
or 20 feet more than the original estimate, 
the very rich vein was found. There are 
— on the Tamarack four shafts, the 
ose one being over 4,200 feet indepth, 
ly the deepest in the world. It is 
viriminted that shaft number four will 
have to be sunk to a depth of 4.450 feet, 
requiring two years’ more time before it 
will strike the vein. The Tamarack Com- 
pany employs 1,200 men, and the stock is 
now selling at $160 a share. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents per share 
on the preferred stock, and of two dollars 
pet share on the common stock of this 
company, payable on the twenty-second 
of October next, at the office of the com- 
pany, 42 Wall Street, New York. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 13% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
October ist. 


United: States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


We own and offer a limited 
amount of 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sireet R. R. 
5% Gold Bonds. 


Due March 1, 1913. 





May Be Registered. 





These Bonds are issued by the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Co., which acquired in 
1893 four different street railway systems 
which had been in profitable operation for 
the past twenty years, and are secured by 
mortgage thereon. 


Net earnings for 1892............ $368,878 13 
Net earnings for 1993............ 412,653 19 
Net earpings for first eight 

months of 1S914................066 315,269 16 


Increase of net earnings of 

first eight months of 1894 

over the same months of 1893 

PR ba calnbaxaavcassieindnrs Gvinieeepsun 29,561 30 

The present ret earnings of the company 
are about three times its total interest 
charges on its bonds, and the company is 
paying dividends upon its stock. 

Full particulars and prices furnished upon 
application. 

New lists of high grade municipals out 
this week, will be mailed on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. "BOSTON, 


° CHEQUE 


THE CHEQUES OF THE CHEQUE BANK 
LONDON, have been used by travellers and remit- 
ters for over Twenty Years. They are absolutel 
SECURE, NEGOTIABLE, CONVENIENT, SATIS. 
F. issued in amounts from 21 w 
nts cash them in Sigg of 
is, Tradesmen, &c. 











world. Also H 


| scriptive pamphlet. FREDERICK W. 
4 Agent, 2 Wall St., ker York. 











ELECTRICITY, 
The elements | WATER-POWER, 
that ae CHEAP COAL, 
to make a 
_ Abundant raw Material, 
greatCity: | Transportation Facilities, 
Financial backing. 


Real Estate in such favored localities is an 
assured investment. 
Great Falls has all these advantages, and 
more. Let me prove it to you. 
ERNEST CRUTCHER, 
REALTY AND LOANS, 


Great Falls, Montana. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, ¥, ¥, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Bonds issued against Gas and Street 


Railway properties located in the larger 
cities of the country are regarded by care- 
ful investors as among the most desirable 
securities on the market, 


We make a specialty of dealing in this 
class of Bonds, and it is our invariable 
rule to offer for sale only such bonds as 
have been subjected toa most rigid exam- 
ination as to value of property, legality of 
franchise, and earning capacity of the 
plant upon which they are based, 

We sell other first-class securities of un- 
doubted merit. 

Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet. 
EMERSON McMILLIN & CO., 
Emerson McMillin. INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Henry B. Wilson. 40 Wail St.. New York. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Frontier mortgages bear a 
high rate of interest because the 
principal is insecure. Our guar- 
anteed six per cent. first mort- 
gages placed in middle and 
westein Iowa draw less interest, 
but the principal is absolutely 
safe. Churches, schools, mar- 
kets and railways with settled, 
successful farmers make the 
difference. Send us your name 
and address. 


LEWIS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


First Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


BRIDGEPORT TRACTION 00. 
OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


DATED JULY 1, 1893, 





DUE JULY 1, 1923. 


Exempt from Tax in Oonnecticut. 


A FIRST AND ONLY LIEN UPON THE 
ENTIRE STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM 
OF THE CITY OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN.., 
the second largest city in the State, and 
cover all real estate, equipment, etc., now 
owned or that may hereafter be acquired. 

The property mortgaged is bonded for 
less than 75 per cent. of its actual cost, 
which fact is indorsed upon each bond by 
the Comptroller of the State, as required by 
law. 

The road is under operation by electricity, 
and its earnings are at the rate of over 
double the entire interest charges upon all 
bonds issued and authorized. 


Full particulars furnished upon applica- 
tion. 





WE OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS IN 
LOTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS AT 100 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, AND 
STRONGLY RECOMMEND THEM AS A 
SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE INVEST. 
MENT. 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 


BANKERS, 
e. WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


DULUTH. 


* Look map. Duluth, not Chi “is 
qummapaek distributing c center of the Con! it. It 
is the head of intand navi m in 





magnificent in extent as ost. pass belief.”— 
Ci Herald of Augast 


Now is the time to invest. Call on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - = = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - -  4,894,735°22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures, Write for description, 











Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michi- 
gan Railway Company 
REORGANIZATION. 


To the holders of the Stock of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway 
Company, and of the Bonds of its several 
divisions, as follows: 


Tol , Aun Arbor and Gr. Trunk ist Mtge. 6s 
Tol,, Ann Arbor and No. Mich. 1st Mtge. 6** 
Tol., Ann Arbor and Mt. Pleas’t 1st Mtge. 6** 
Tel., Aun Arbor and Cadillac 1st Mige. 6** 


-Tol., Ann Arbor and Lake Mich.1st Mtge.6** 


ALSO 


Tel,, Anu Arbor and No. Mich. Cons.Mtge.5“ 
Frankfort and South Eastern ist Mtge. 6* 





all interests, thereby eveiding a 
rty. The acceptance of 


pro ed. 
Hi rs of the ve securities, in order to avail 
themselves of the plan. should dopa it their hold: 
on or before November Ist, . in exchange 


certifi 
nder the t terms of the plan, an assessment of $5.00 
Ror share (payable installments) is made. 
rat installment of $1.00 ny rshare is now called, and 
es payable nm the stock is di ited. 
conten of the —— may ~as obtained ¢ ood ay ony of the 
itaries, or 
poe — application by the secretary of the com- 


mitte 
DEPOSITARY FOR THE BONDS: 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 20 William St.,N.Y. 
DEPOSITARY FOR THE STOCK: 
Atlantic Trust Co., 39 William St., N. Y. 





GEORGE W. MURRAY, Chairman. 
Prest. National Bank of Orange Co. 
WM. H. MALE, Prest. Atlantic Trust Co., 


29 William St. 
THOS. A. McINTYRE, 
of McIntyre & Wardwell, Produce Exchange. 
JOSEPH RICHARDSON, § Broad St. 
HENRY 8. REDMOND, 
of Redmond, Kerr & Co., Bankers. 
Reorganization Committee. 





Headly, Lauterbach & Johnson, Counsel. 
D. M. MONJO, Secretary. 
At the office of 
REDMOND, KERR & CO., 
41 Wall St., New York. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal deposito: for mone: 
patd taco Coure: ant fb athorings to act as guatalon, 
or executor. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may ong with = pg 2 
en, administrators, 01 tes, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and. individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres, GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pree. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Huexry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


5 W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ’ WILLIAM a 





fr 
1 EY. ALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. [J AMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, JOHN CLAFLIN. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit y Cor Commission Co. 
ANSAS CI 
_High-class we and short iavsuaabnas: Write us, 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 

ym offer none but safe and reliable Stocks. 

nds, ortgages, Commercial Paper and 
other Secari HS 

Lists and tull iaformation furnished on appli- 


cation. 
“Careful Agermen ven to care of 


anywhere or non-reside te iy 
-residents, ren’ 
coll , taxes paid, etc. + 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES |§ 


Are poe 8 pe do not default. Conseeveaive investors 
are invited toexamine. In 














— 
nces, nd 4 descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Ghiesee. 
First Natienal Bank Bldg... Iowa Falls, Ia. 


The Naci 
api al. 
ur 








FISH, Vice-Pres., EDW. R, Vice-P: . 
GEORGE 8. teal Cashier, ioe oe ue 
DIRECTORS : Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
coment, Moore, gt ~y Fish, G 

ward C. Cc. 


Stern arles Scribner, 
Be nt, re B. Foor. sirancls R. appiteon, 
Fenn 3 acob Astor, George 8. ‘Hickok. 
= —— 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 




















September 20, 1894. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com . 


mercial Center because it has: 
The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific 
The Gueateor of adjacent, Agricultural —- 
The M cent Forests of ber in the world, 
The est Natural cag Site and Water Front, 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 


juces a coke equal to Aang iS Tron, Silver, 
Gold and other msive Quarries of 
pone building purposes. Valuabie in- 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIDOLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Pald-Up Capital - $600,000 








Offers 6 per cent. De 
Goncett if ee mor 
pee ney AS f New York or the Security Com- 
artford, 


Conn., 
Mass.and Maine, Amount = issue limited "eter 
Law. Connecticut Truste 
are permitted by law to overt in these bo: 


Gnited Strtes 
Hortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - = «= 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


fillows interest on deposits. 
Leans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt. 
Pays Coupons. Executes all en 


George W. Zone, Peet 
Luther Kountze, V.Pres., es Tim n,24 V. .Pres. 
oF Clark Willa Treas. Witten P. TEIiott, Sec. 

Clark ms, Ass't Sec’y & Treas. 
Orv COMMITT KE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
lore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 

Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 

Richard A, McCuray. 
DIRECTORS. 








Robert A. Grannis, 
Theo, A. nee, 
Charles R. Henderso a 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubba Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kisse James Timpson. 
Luther Te onntwe’ George W. Young. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR Bad hag! co. 
tember Lith, 1894. 
ene yoni of Directors of the ‘American Sugar Re- 
pany have this day declared the followin, 
dividends, payable Oct. 2d, 1 On that portion o 
a preaer ched stock which Lo entitled to quarterly 
oe ivi 1% per cent.; — ee common stock, a quar- 
end of 3 perc 
vere transfer books wilt close on Sept. 17th, “yg 3 
o’cleck P.M., and be Toapenet 0 n Oct, 3d, at 10 A 
JNO. E. SEARLES, oscsves. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH i pam | 


New York, Sept. 12th, 1894. 


DIVIDEND NO, 104. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of October next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of September 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Sept. 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 

BOURASTAR RAILWAY COMPAN Ys. 


w Yo ORK, September lith, 1894. 
L RIVIDE END. a 











Ss 
8 o’clock P. M., a e 
at Wo’clock A. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 13th, 1894, 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been 
declared from = serain of the fiscal year ending 
orp rh of THREE DOLLARS ANDF 





October. 
. BOND, Vice President. 





COMMERCIAL. 


THE feeling in trade circles is generally 
cheerful, there having been a continued 
demand from the country for both staple 
and manufactured goods. Bank clearings 
throughout the interior show large gains, 
but on the seaboard, except at Boston, 
which increased last week 1444, the 
charges are small, Thus New York's in- 
crease was only 53%, and Baltimore’s 134. 
Chicago increased 77%, St. Louis 2%, and 
New Orleans 19¢ ; the gain for seven lead- 
ing cities being 10%. The previous week 
the increase was 103%. Railroad earnings 
do not show quite the same percentage of 
increase that they did a few weeks ago, 
but results are still satisfactory. For the 
fourth week of August 80 roads reporting 


_gfoss returns show a gain of 6,642; and 


for the month of August 182 roads report 
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an aggregate of $42,799,261 of gross re- 
ceipts, being an increase of $337,248. At 
number of roads, among them Grea 
Northern, Hocking Valley and Lake Erie 
and Western, report the month as the 
largest in their history, and there is a be- 
lief that net returns for the month when 
completed, will make a fairly good com- 

ison. There was no news concerning 
the crops, save the somewhat ancient in- 
telligence contained in the Government 
report. ' 

In the market for wheat futures the 
week was uneventful. Speculation was 
dull, and the fluctuation of prices was 
within. a radius of one cent, Septem- 
ber losing $ cent. Some falling off in 
the receipts at Western cities is ex- 
_ plained by the use of wheat for fodder, 
while some believe that farmers are await- 
ing better prices for their product. Corn 
was steady ig spite of the conflicting esti- 
mates of the crop, December losing 14 
cents. Pork products were quiet and 
steady. Lard, which rose from 9.10 to 
9.35, showed most advancein price. Live 
hogs were held firm at an advance from 
6.00 to 6.20. Coffee was slightly lower at 
15.50, a decline from 15.75. No change 
appeared in the list prices of sugars, altho 
many holders refused to sell at current 
quotations. The Bureau report was rather 
better than expected on cotton, but had no 
special effect in the market. Futures 
were quiet, closing 8 to 4 points down. 
Iron is in slightly better shape. On Sep- 
tember 1st the capacity of furnaces in 
blast was 151,113 tons, against 115,856 tons 
on August ist. The average production 
for the month was about 125,000 tons. 


The outside stocks of pig iron were re- 
duced about 35,000 tons. 





Business in dry goods was less active, 
much of the pressing demand that has 
been delayed having been supplied. The 
promise of a well-sustained demand is 
considered good. Brown sheetings and 
drills are firm, with some makes sold 
ahead. A fair business is doing in colored 
cottons, with some descriptions } cent 
higher. Printers are placing good orders 
for special weaves in gray cloths for spring 
trade. Buyers have largely withdrawn 
from the woolen goods market, but good 
sales are reported in foreign dress goods. 


‘advertisement of 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


READING NOTICES. _ 


O’NEILL’S. 
THE attention of our readers is called to the 
Messrs. H. O'Neill & Com- 
pany, Py on will interest ladies particular] 
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ear 
seems to be absolutely necessary that ward- 
robes should be replenished, Messrs. H. O'Neill 
& ial, have anticipated a great demand 
for 8 of all Gonceiptions, and have purchased 
and are now exhibiting a very large stock of 
trimmed bonnets and untrimmed hats, 
dress sof all sorts and descriptions, ladies’ 
cloaks and suits particularly applicable for au- 
tumn ; and these goods are the new colors 

addition to the 
Co have at all “Bees ove ae £ 

mpany have a eve’ ng whic 

can appeal to the tastes and desires of man, 
woman cr child. 


COMPARTMENT CARS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 








mnsyl- 


car, 
finished in the usually luxurious style of the 
Limited cars, contains two large drawing-rooms 
and seven staterooms. The drawing-rooms con- 
tain a section and one lower berth, the state- 
rooms one section. Both have complete and 
individual lavatory arr ments. 

In this car one may enjoy all the privacy of a 
hotel room, and travel almost as much secluded 
as in a private car. 

The Pennsylvania Limited, leaving New York 
every day at 10:00 a.m., Philadelphia 12:20 noon, 
Washington, 10:30 a.m., Baltimore, 11:40 A.M., 
and arriving at Chi 9:00 A.M. next day, is 
the only perfectly appointed Limited Express 
running between the Eastern cities and Chi- 
cago.—Adv. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company was the 
first of its kind to be organized west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and since its organization has in- 
vested over $19,000,000 without the loss of a dol- 
lar ora day’s delay in the payment of principal 
or interest to the investor. During the past 
year it has met allof its obligations promptly, 
and has anticipated several series of debentures, 
paying them from six months to a year before 
maturity. The Company’s capital is $500,000, 
with aan lus and undi ni 

. It 





same attention from these States by 1 
own savings and other banks. In 1880 the lowa 
Loan and Trust Company began to issue its de- 
bentures, since which date they have had a large 
sale in New England and New York, and their 
reputation among careful investors is now fully 
established. The State of New Hampshire rec- 
ognizes them as legal investments for savings 
banks, many of which hold large amounts. The 
debenture bonds of the Company bear 5% per 
cent. interest, and_ both principal and interest 
are payable at the Chemical National Bank, New 
York. We believe that there is no better, 
sounder, or more wisely and conservatively 
managed company of its kind in the country. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


The Old Story in Few Words. 


As a result of our great efforts to present the handsomest and most com- 
plete stock of most desirable and fashionable goodsfor the Fall Trade, we 
offer this week the finest assortments from all the markets of the World, 
at figures carefully adjusted to the new Tariff. There will be no disappoint- 
ments; nothing is exaggerated, and as seeing is believing, not only will every 
article be found as quoted, but also hundreds of other Bargains in every De- 


partment, at surprisingly low figures. 


Special attention is invited to the fol- 


lowing lines, which are exceptionally cheap. 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS NOW OFFERED IN 
SUITS WITH TIGHT-FITTING WAISTS OF OUR 
OWN MANUFACTURE, SPECIAL LOT OF SERGE 
SUITS, JACKETS AND SKIRTS 


at 14, Price. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING A BEAUTIFUL 
LINE OF NEW, STRICTLY TAILOR-MADE 
FALL SUITS, IN ALL THE NEWEST MATE- 
RIALS—OF THE MOST CORRECT CUT—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED IN THIS 
CITY, 


LADIES’ CLOAK DEPT. 


NEW FALL CAPES IN 
CHEVIOT, KERSEY AND BROADCLOTH, 
9.50, 12.50, 15.50, 19.50 AND 24.50, AND 


THEY EMBODY THE VERY LATEST PARISIAN 
STYLES; IN COLOR, BLACK, BLUE, BROWN, 
TAN AND MIXED EFFECTS. 


| USUAL PRICE 50 CTS. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


OUR PRICE 
HANDSOME IRISH POINT CUR-) 2 70 
TAINS—A FEW PAIR LEFT—THEY TO 
ARE WORTH 5.00 to 16.00 PER PR. 8.50 pr. 


MANUFACTURERS’ TAPESTRY 3.00 
SAMPLES-—1 YDS. WIDE— TO 
WORTH 7.0) TO 14.00 6.00 


4-INCH MUSLIN DRAPERIES } 12K 0TS, 
COLORED FIGURES— t YD 


WE HAVE CUT ALL REMNANTS TO LESS 

THAN 1-4 OF THEIR ORIGINAL PRICE. BET- 
TER TAKE A GLANCE AT THEM. THEY MAY 
FIT IN SOMEWHERE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERIES AND REUPHOL- 
STERING FURNITURE DONE ON THE 
PREMISES, AND GUARANTEED. IN THE DEC 
ORATIONS OF DRAWING-ROOMS, LI- 
BRARIES, WINDOWS, ETC., WE GLADLY 
FURNISH DESIGNS OF DRAPERIES, ETC., WITH 
ESTIMATES, 

LACE CURTAINS CLEANED AND RE-FIN- 
ISHED EQUAL TO NEW, 70 CTS, PR. OTHER 
KINDS, 1.25 PR. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. New York. 


HANDSOMEST PASSENGER TRAIN IN 
THE WORLD. 


Tuts is the — verdict on the Pennsylva- 
nia Limited, and one who sees the train now in 
the brightness and freshness of its new equip- 
ment will fully indorse it. The new cars. the 
opmpartmnent car just introduced, and the other 
distinctive features, make it the most luxurious 
train in the world and the only perfectly ap- 
pointed Limited Express. It leaves New York 
at 10 a:m. every day for Chicago.— Adv. 








VALLEY, PLAIN AND PEAK. 


HE would indeed be hard to please who could 
not find in valley, plain or peak the quieting of 
his longing for nature. The combination of 
valley, plain and peak‘ with various additions, is 

resented in the scenes On the line of the Great 

orthern Railway running from St. Paul to the 
Pacific. The scenery of every description is 
beautiful, grand, magnificent and sublime. If 
any of our readers would like to know a little 
something about it, let themsend a postal card 
to the General Passenger Agent of the Great 
Northern Railway at St. Paul, Minn., and ask 
him for a copy of * Valley, Plain and Peak.” 





NEW EQUIPMENT ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LIMITED. 


Tue celebrated Pennsylvania Limited was 
never so luxurious in all its appointments as it 
is at present, with its splendid equipment of new 
cars. Every car in the train has just come out 
of the shops as bright and as fresh asa new 
coin. This is the only perfectly appointed 
limited train in service between New York and 
Chicago.— Adv. 


(1227) 28 


Tue Household remedy for pain, bleeding or inflam- 
mation of any kind is Pend’s Extract. Beware of 
imitations weak and sour.— Adv. 





Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 

look ragged. 
She uses 
the 





: First 

S ry Quality 

° Bias Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

that last as long as the skirt. 

Look for ‘*S. H. & M.’’ First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 

Accept no substitute. 











Trimmed 
Millinery Dept. 


(Second Floor.) 


Choice Assortment 
Trimmed Bonnets 
and Hats 


For Fall and Winter. 
Latest Designs and Colors 


For Street, Carriage and 
Evening Wear. 


Large Stock 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


Latest Shapes and Colors. 
Imported Novelties in 


DRESS GOODS. 


and Terry Suitings, 


ings, 
Vicuna cloths, Etc. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 





6th Ave, 20th to 21st St, 


Melange Suitings, Two 
Tone Covert Cloths, Moss 


Broche and Scotch Chevi- 
ots, Persian Lamb Suit- 
Plain and Fancy 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


. 
° 





Ladies’ 
Cloak and Suit 
Dept. 


(Second Floor.) 


Namby Reefers 


and 


English Frock Coats 


in Rough Cheviots, Silk Faced, 


1 1 er a 1 g,°°: 


Regular Prices, 16.50 and 24.75. 


Tourist Capes, 


in Reversible Cloths, Cheviot, 


with plaid backs, 


9."° and 1 bate 


Regular Prices, 14.75 and 17.50. 


Velvet Wraps, Elegant 
Costumes, Tailor-Made 
Suits, all the new shapes 
and colors. 


H. ONEILL & C0, 


| 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St 





Montanac and Scotch Mixtures , 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO MTH STS., 
NEW YORK. 


Our 37th Annual 
FALL OPENING 


is now in progress. 


We have marked all of our goods at 
prices to conform with the new Tariff, and 
offer a grand assortment of High Grade 
novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, etc., at 
prices % to 40 per cent. less than elsewhere. 

In conjunction with this opening, we 
offer the entire stock of 


JOHN WANAMAKER'S 


(PHILADELPHIA) 


CHINA, GLASS 


AND 


SILVER DEPARTMENTS. 
150,000 Dollars’ Worth 


China, Crockery, Rich Cut Glass, 
Solid Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 
Clecks, Bronzes, Vases, Mar- 
ble Statuary and_ Bric-a-Brac, 


which were removed by L. Straus & Sons, 
who for sixteen years were the owners of these 
departments; we offer the same at reductions 
varying from 


ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF. 


N. B.—The majority of these goods are on sale 
on fourth,and sixth floors of our new building. 





Rippled Crepon 
The Autumn Novelty, 


Extensive foreign purchases of 
this new fabric havejust been landed, 
and are now on sale. 

These are in high satin finish, very }, 
lustrous, woven in double thickness, 
the richest wool-and-silk fabric ever 
made for Fall and Winter. 

Genuine Scotch Suitings, dashed and 
knotted with bright silk; these pos- 
sess the highest style and wearing 
qualities. 

One case of the latest Paris crea- 
tion—Wild-boar cloth. 

Our Cloth Department isnow located 
on the main floor for the convenience 
of the ladies’ tailoring trade. 

Broad Cloths, Covert Cloths, Tweeds 
and Cassimeres in increased variety. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the ceie- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

DFURE AMD TER MBM. eat picture, ee 
pictare, “The 
m Proclamation,” 
erent 
arama aaa Beaee 
e 
painter who executed it. 
The former orice of these books has been, { ‘or “ THE 


A! gh OF met ery aga Bee we 
will furnish it postpaid at 50Qc. until the supply is 


“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 


We will Farnish it sestgaid . 
retiea at 30. requested. Address at 350 


130 Fulten Street, New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 


EXIT THE FRAUD. 


AFTER some vicissitudes, with and per 
Mr. Edward Henry Kent, the Mutual 
Benefit Life [Association of America] has 
at last appropriately gone to smash. Some 
readers may remember this concern and 
the deserved attention it has received in 
time past at our hands. Those who pos- 
sess a file can turn to the number for Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1889, and find a circumstantial 
narrative of one case, showing how this 
particular society treated claimants. We 
were moved, by the way, to publish that 
case, because Mr. Kent had written to 
some one who had sent him a copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT containing an article about 
the society a letter seeking to explain 
why we took special notice of it. After 
the statement (of which he said his corre- 
spondent might not be aware), that this 
journal is an organ of the Old Liners, etc., 
he cited, as one explanation, this very loss 
case and the fact that the attorney em- 
ployed upon it isa relative of Mr. Bowen, 
plainly implying that this selection was 
made in order that THE INDEPENDENT 
might be used as a club to pound the soci- 
ety. That might have been so, and still 
the merits of the claim and of the soci- 
ety’s treatment of it would not have been 
affected ; so we were led toinvestigate and 
publish the facts in the case. The story is 
too long to reprint in detail, yet we can- 
not forbear to try to condense it, 

A Mr. Clark, of Troy, who had acted as 
amedical examiner for this society, died 
December 14th, 1887, leaving a $5,000 cer- 
tificate in it to his wife. Her brother, 
Isaac Johnson, soon called and reported 
the death, and asked for blanks for mak- 
ing proof of loss. Any decent insurance 
organization hands over such at once, of 
course ; but Mr. Johnson was told that the 
widow must first send a written notice 
and then the blanks would be sent to her. 
Then .the case went on thus : 

Mr. Johnson told his sister, who wrote 
for the blanks ; succeeded in getting them ; 
filled them up and sent them by registered 
mail December 8ist, the society receipt- 
ing for the letter three days later. 

On February 2ist, she wrote to inquire ; 
the society replied that no proofs of loss 
had been filed, and that those were indis- 
pensable, etc. 

On February 28th, Mr. Johnson (with 
Mr. Holt, the attorney) called together, 
but President and Secretary knew noth- 
ing about it; the ‘society ” did not even 
know that Mr. Clark was dead. After 
some days for investigation, Mr. Kent 
said the registered letter (receipt of which 
it was not possible to deny) probably re- 
ferred to something else, but (very digni- 
fiedly) there were no proofs of loss and 
those were positively required by the 
rules before the case could be considered 
at all. 

March 30th, after some more delays on 
various pretexts, Mr. Holt delivered loss 
proofs again, taking care that the pre- 
tense of ignorance could not be repeated ; 
thus, after about three and a half months 
the society was driven to admit that it 
knew Mr. Clark was dead. 

April 6th, Mr. Holt wrote to inquire, 
and was told that the case had gone to the 
Executive Committee. ; 

April 23d, Mr. Holt wrote to inquire. 
Case still before the Committee. 

May 2d, Mr. Holt wrote to insist on 
some definite statement of what was to be 
done about it. 

May 5th, answer came that there was 
a technical default (which in fact was that 
an assessment for $8 had been made De- 
cember 5th, payable January 4th, while 
Mr. Clark died December 14th), but that 
the claim would be paid out of the next 
assessment; soon after Mr. Holt was 
verbally told that payment would be made 
June 15th. 

June 27th Mr. Holt and Mr. Johnson 
called, and were referred toa clerk, who 
read them a brief from a book, also telling 
them the case had gone to a special com- 
mnittee. 

‘Mr. Holt prepared papers in a suit, but 
before serving them saw the Vice Presi- 
dent, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who said he 
had just heard of the case and wanted to 

* 





know the facts. Evidently through his, 
intervention, in a week or two a written 
offer was made to pay the $5,000 less four 
unpaid assessments, three of which were 
made after Mr. Clark's death. So Mrs. 
Clark_accepted the $5,000, less $82, and 
counted herself fortunate. 

At this time the society had the offices in 
the Stewart building now occupied by the 
Washington Trust, and there perpetrated 
and persistently kept up its most brazen 
trick ; on the windows was blazoned in 
the biggest of lettering ‘“‘ Mutual Benefit 
Life,” and underneath, in small letters 
which must be read (if read at all) against 
a background of almost precisely the same 
color as the letters, was the remainder, 
‘* Life Association of America.” On April 
25th, 1889, we related how a personal call 
and inquiry as to whether that was ‘ the 
office of the Mutual Benefit Life” put the 
intention to a test (obviously needless) and 
how the test resulted. On January 23d, 
1890, we chronicled the removal from this 
expensive place to a more modest one in 
some uptown street, and remarked that 
‘*we hardly think there will be occasion to 
mention it again until we record its for- 
mal dissolution, which cannot be long de- 
ferred.” 

We were mistaken in this opinion, how- 
ever. On August 7th, 1890, we copied a 
press dispatch announcing the filing of the 
report of the examiners, Messrs. Shannon 
and Horan on ‘‘the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company”; so the dispatch had 
it, adding that the report was in general 
against the company. We pointed out 
how easily the public might suppose the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark to be meant, 
and why, and we also gave—what is of no 
consequence now—some of the findings of 
the examiners. Thesociety had been suf- 
fering from its own evil practices. The 
Clark case prompted us to suggest that 
members who wanted to make the collec- 
tion of their insurance easier might pay 
up a few to-be assessments in advance and 
then—to make sure that the society would 
have official knowledge of their demise— 
might drop in and die in the President’s 
office and presence. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly. They 
have doneso in bringing this Mutual Bene- 
fit fraud to its necessary end ; but the fit- 
ness of things is at last measurably satis- 
fied. We pursued the society, not because 
it was a shining mark by being successful, 
but because it was fraudulent from in- 
ception—so very fraudulent that it might 
have been called ‘‘ the” fraud. No man 
and no scheme that attempts to steal the 
name and reputation of another can be 
honest, or be accounted honest. No in- 
surance organization which makes such 
attempt can have any toleration at our 
hands, or avoid merciless and continued 
exposure. Whoever chooses may ascribe 
the exposure to failure to advertise ; but 
no evidently fraudulent insurance scheme 
can be advertised in this journal on any 
terms. 

We are gratified to see the last, at last, 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
America. The real Mutual Benefit Life 
will also please accept our congratulation. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1894, 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829 1894 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


$400,000 00 
1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 51,352 46 
Net Surplus. 953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...83,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OrFice—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WHY BUSINESS INSURE. 


BECAUSE OTHERS INSURE. 


ALL men are led and influenced by the 
force of example. If John Wanamaker,Ex- 
Postmaster-General of the United States 
of America, and one of its most successful 
business men, deems it wise to carry 
$1,550,000 of Life Insurance ; if Clement 
Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., as one 
of many other sagacious men, thinks it a 
safeguard to be insured for $200,000; if 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston, the great bicycle 
manufacturer, as another example of a 
clear-headed business man, thinks it safer 
to carry $255,000, or if J. R. Whipple, the 
well-known proprietor of Young’s Hotel 
and Parker House, Boston, carries over 
$500,000, should not such examples of the 
immense importance of Life Insurance as 
a business necessity exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the ther enter- 
prising mercantile men of this country ? 


BECAUSE IT COMMENDS ITSELF. 


Life Insurance as offered by The Mutual 
Life of New York, commends itself to every 
prudent and intelligent man of business. 
The kind of insurance which it places to 
the credit of every successful applicant 
furnishes the best possible results at so low 
a net cost to the assured as to make its 
contracts the cheapest in the world, while 
its enormous assets of nearly $190,000,- 
000.00, as a guaranty of every risk, makes 
it also the safest to insure in. Every dol- 
lar of its assets belongs, first, last and all 
the time, to itsinsured. It deservedly holds 
a foremost place among the great financial 
institutions of the world, and it offers ad- 
vantages under all its policy contracts un- 
equaled by any othercompany of its kind. 


BECAUSE IT SAVES CAPITAL. 


Thousands of business men in America 
to-day have all their capital embarked in 
their business, and they must keep it intact 
and active if the business venture is to be 
successful. If the head of the firm or 
either one of the partners is removed by 
death, a forced winding up of the business 
may result most disastrously to all con- 
cerned. Unexpected and forced settle- 
ments combined with shrinkage in values 
of merchandise and securities would have 
wrought ruin to many prosperous business 
concerns now in existence, unless prevent- 
ed by timely insurance contracts in the 
Mutual Life. The promptly paid policy of 
The Great Company has often resulted ina 
business left intact and prosperous, to be 
successfully carried on for the benefit of 
survivors, and families suddenly deprived 
of support and protection have been placed 
above the fear of want and suffering. 


BECAUSE IT MEANS SAFETY. 


To the thoughtful business man Life In- 
surance should even take precedence of 
Fire Insurance as a measure of safety. 
Fire may never destroy the house or the 
store, but death is inevitable and must 
eventually destroy the life. If stock and 
buildings are burned, the insurance money 
may serve toreplace them ; but alife termi- 
nated, however much insured, cannot be 
restored by the payment of the claim, since 
no adequate money can be placed on a hu- 
man life. Life insurance does not attempt 
this, but the producing power of the life, 
the energy and force of character which 
created and developed the business in 
which it was engaged, or the homeit sup- 
ported, may be compensated for in some 
degree by insurance money promptly paid. 


BECAUSE IT PROTECTS. 


Life Insurance is like the walls of a great 
city—it protects on every hand. A busi- 
ness man may have stocks and bonds and 
real estate ; his death may make it imper- 
ative that these be realized on; but the 
‘‘bears” may, for the moment, rule on 
*Change, and the real estate markets be at 
the lowest point. When the necessary set- 
tlement sale is made and the estate stands 
to be a serious loser, a ‘‘ Mutual Life Pol- 
icy” will protect the bonds and real estate, 
and secure the heirs in the continued bene- 
fit of those sources of revenue. A policy 
of Life Insurance with the ready cash it 
provides has often saved large estates 
from sacrifice and ruin by avoiding the 
immediate necessity for selling real or per- 
sonal assets on a falling market, 
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34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31st, 1893. 


—_—_—_— 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 
Real: Estate, includ- 
ing the Equitable 
Buildings and pur- 
chases under f:re- 


$22,808,916 74 


closure gf mort- 
BABES. e cores ceenes 28,928,724 53 
United States Stocks, 


State Stocks, City ° 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 
Beans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
(Market value 
$9,449.241)......... 
Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure........ 
Cash in, Bank and in 
transit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 
Interest and Rents 
due and_ accrued, 
Deferred Premiums 
and other Securi- 
GOR nine. a's inaweves 


Total Assets De- 
cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 
We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


Thomas D Jordan, Comptroller. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 
(4% Standaro), and 
all other liabilities. . 

Total Undivided 
Surplus (47 Stand- 
aro), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2.500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
34% valuation...... 


89,253,593 42 


6,984,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 13 


6,489,378 11 





$136,689,646 57 


32,366,750 33 

$169,056,396 90 

We certify to the correctness of the 

above calculation of the reserve and sur- 

plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 
dends will be made 

Geo. W. Phillips, | 
J. G. Van Cise, s Actuaries. 


INCOME. 


Premiums.......... 
Interest, Rents, etc.. 





$35,537,369 59 
6,485.235 96 











$42,022,605 55 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- ; 
MENS. ...0..5..... $10,761.402 80 
Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
tiesand Discounted 
Endowments... .. ___ 6,888,912 63 


Total Paid Policy. 
Holders..... 
Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 


$17,650,315 43 


Exchange,.... ahve & 4.615,745 29 
General Ex penses, 

State, County and 

City Taxes......... 3,089,438 08 


$25,355,498 80 
New Assurance 


written in 1893... $205,280,227 00 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance. ... . 932,532,577 00 





HENRY B. HYDE. President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d V. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





PAY 


e “H d Why,” issued by th 
POST parr’ Moros” tare, g2t-3$ 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





INCORPORATED 1850. 


Te 


_Insurance Company 


See Their New 


oO 
6/. , 
Investment Credit Policy. 


IT 1S 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


4 


‘of New York 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894, 


Cash Capital.................005+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SORODs CBS oocccccccrccccescovcess - 3,856,575 95 


Net Surplus... .............00005 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCES..............0eeeeee 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ~ | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1876. are 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY cO., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES F'"''54 608,992.53. TION, 


AMERICAN 
- « FIRE 
=e ~=—Ss INSURANCE 








— —_ 




















COMPANY, 

S ; Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital...........ccccccccsescecserccvccee $500,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
posceressene: coesecces see 2,108,141 72 
pccccccce coccccce 76,973 74 


TOTAL 
THOMAS E . 


PRNLTHAR BAIR 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of i 


Company, submit the following statement of it: 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 31st December, 1893....... .......+6 3, 
Losses paid daring the same 
peried 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 





Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... 7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OBtimaAted Ab.....ccccccccccccccccccccccerccs 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl + 1,117,174 29 
CE atic Pesancdacdseecnsccesctarnove 205,600 46 


RAGA o's 0. ces enscsicceccccee ss. cecsysogee $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represeptatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . atter Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..$823,.204,162 5 
LIABILITIES...........0006++ 21,537,527 3 


$1,666,635 23 


I.1IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
' pnaee Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies. 
Eve 





policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BEN, §, STEVENS, President. 
s.F. T 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. .........-ccccccceeee:seoeee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES..........--+00+0005 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





{ 


i ; 
an nn ee 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PTERCE. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


146 Broadway, New York. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 








DAVID ADEE, President. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 
1850. 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 









OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORKD........... President. 
CL Be, Fes sa sccncuccanes - »-.Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. NDEN.. +-.Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY ......cccccccccccsccscsosecs Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN... .cccccee cscccccceeed Medical Director 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bauk. 
POR J, TUG elbec ves cecccccseseccccvccessesce Builder . 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Im ers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the atest possible amount o 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 
preety cash outlay, and the GUAKANT 


in- 
sible 
D IN- 
E POLICY,which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adver overtakiug the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
, are invited to address the President, at Home 





‘TRUSTEES : 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H, MACY. 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE G SEPH AGOSTINI 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM EB. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER EVERETT FRAZAR, 
C, A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUENTARD, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
Ww H. H. MO KE, Vice President. 
A. A. RA 1, 24 Vice President. 
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Old and Young. 


THE SILENT TRIBES; 
OR, WINTER WAITING. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 








(“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ, our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory: - 
mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth.”—New Testament.] 


The silent t. ibes of the chrysalides 
Wait in their secret cells the winter long ; 
They blindly know the sun, through slow 
degrees 
Returned at last, will give them wing 
and song. 


Closely so housed, each in his tenement, 
That wraps him fast about in fold on 
foid, 
They darkling brood prophetic discontent, 
And wait to feel their chrysalis unrolled 


Nor idle wish nor barren discontent 
Nurse they; butever with auxiliar strife 
They make them ready for the bright event 
Of their escape into the nobler life. 


Their folded pinions fledged for upward 
flight, 
Their voices eager for the burst of song, 
How wiil they welcome the awaited sight 
Of the great sun, life-giver to their 
throng ! 


So, sons and daughters of the living God, 
Chrysalides of a celestial hope, 
Who, pent witbin an earthly body, plod, 
And doubtful in this present darkness 
grope, 
Remember that your Sun will soon return, 
That glorious Sun with whom your life is 
hid; 
Remember and rejoice, while yet ye yearn 
To see him come indeed his heavens amid. 


Hasten, O Bringer of our life to us, 
Life of our life, and Fountain of our 
light ! 
Lo, we await, in our long winter thus, 
Spring in the touch of thy reviving 
might! 


We hear and we believe that when at last— 
Then when at last thou, Christ, our life, 
art here, 
All shame to us, all shadow, overpast, 
We with thyself in glory shall appear. 


Patience of hope we nourish till that day, 
But task ourselves the while to put to 
death 
The members of this body of decay, 
The lusts and passions which must cease 
with death, 


That, with divine affections changed anad@ 
new, 
With heavenly-minded aspirations fair, | 
We may betimes for him ourselves endue, 
And ready be to meet him in the air. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


> 
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AT THE END OF THE WORLD. 


BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT, 











* AND so, as kinsmen met a-night, 
We talked between the rooms, 
Until the moss had reached our lips 
And covered up our names.” 

She was sitting quietly in the sleeper, 
writing a letter toa friend. She had got- 
ten as far as ‘‘I feel it my duty to tell 
you,” when the pencil flew out of her 
fingers. She had an instantaneous im- 
pression, grotesque in its horror, that all 
the natural laws were being unsettled 
witha terrible grinding noise; for the pen- 
cil was falling toward the ceiling instead 
of the floor, and the man in front of her 
was following it, and even she herself. 
Then something struck her head and she 
lost consciousness. 

When she came to herself she was lying 
on a cot in one corner of a large, unfa- 
miliar room. As her gaze wandered 
slowly from object to object on the white- 

washed walls she concluded, from the 
combination of railway maps, time cards, 
dusty windows filled with geraniums in 
pots, and a large, rusty Bible chained to a 
wall pocket, that she was in a country 
railroad station; but when she turned her 
head she saw that it also resembled a 
hospital. She felt bruised and sore, but 
was not in much pain, and only an ‘inde- 

finable sensation of great weakness warned 

her not to move. 

Presently some one noticed that her 
eyes were open and, drawing near, asked 
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her some questions. She answered them 
with ease, and then in her turn asked a 
few. The man, obviously a physician, 
answered briefly but definitely. Then he 
drew a notebook from his pocket, took 
down some addresses that she gave him, 
and moved away softly in the direction of 
the telegraph window. She lay locking 
after him incredulously. So this was 
death ! She had at furthest two more 
hours on earth. It was part of her creed 
that one may permit one’s self to be sur. 
prised but never startled. She was not 
startled now, but, decidedly, she was 
sorry. Her best work was yet undone, 
and she had not meant to leave earth 
while there still remained so much to do. 

The sounds and sights of the hastily im- 
provised hospital were unpleasant to her, 
and she turned her head away from them. 
There was one cot between her and the 
corner. She recognized the profile of 
that bandaged head as belonging to the 
man who had sat across the aisle in the 
sleeper. She had jotted down a descrip- 
tion of him in her notebook, thinking she 
might use it some day. It ran: 

**Sallow skin, soft brown hair, fine eyes, 
but an iron mouth with a devil-may-care 
expression. He has the get-up of a man 
who is too busy being prosperous to take 
time to be comfortable. His face a singu- 
lar combination of sensitiveness and stolid- 
ity, thelatterleading. Neither hard enough 
for this world nor tender enough for the 
next. An Achilles with a dozen vulnerable 
spots, he sheds two drops of his own blood 
for every one he draws in his battles; so, 
whether he wins or not, they are always los- 
ing fields for him.” 

She lay looking at his profile, thinking 
that never, as long as she lived, could she 
see the other side of that anguished coun- 
tenance, and the thought irritated her. 
This, she reflected, was an instance of the 
strength of the ruling passion. She had 


_ always been thirstily curious about life, 


even to its least details. Now the oppor- 
tunities for quenching that thirst were at 
an end. There was no more for her in 
this world of that friction of spirit upon 
spirit which she loved. She was dying in 
acorner. Between herself and the im- 
mensity of eternity hung only that one 
white face. 

Suddenly a thought came into her mind. 
Why should she not talk to him—while 
she was waiting ? 

‘Are you badly hurt?” she asked, 
softly. 

Hegroaned. ‘‘I ama dead man.” 

“They tell me I am dying too,” she 
said, ‘‘ Why have they put us herein this 
corner, away from the others?” 

‘* Because neither of us is in great pain , 
and we are both hopeless cases. They 
have no time to waste on us.” 

** It is very strange to think that this is 
really the last of it. Are you prepared to 
die ?” 

“Prepared? What is prepared?” he 
answered. ‘‘One is never ready to stop 
living. And there were a great many 
things I wanted to do yet.” 

** Were any of them important ?” 

An ironic smile twisted the corner of 
hislips. ‘‘ Now that you mention it—no. 
I wanted to make a good deal more 
money. I was going to turn over two or 
three pieces of real estate next week that 
Iexpected aprofitupon. -I meant to build 

a finer house for my wife—a big new one, 
with all the modern wrinkles of architec- 
ture and furnishing. Then, if I had 
known she was going to have charge of 
things so soon, I should have altered one 
or two investments ”— , 

His pain grew sharper and he groaned. 
When he was still she spoke again. 

“If I had met you yesterday I should 
have said that your interests in life were 
very much less fine and spiritual than my 
own. I wrote things that people praised. 
They said I was clever, ingenious, witty ; 

but they never said I was an artist. I 
meant to make them say it. I was going 
to write a novel next winter that should 
show”— She stopped, but presently went 
on, musingly : “‘ It is very odd, but some- 
how it doesn’t seem as important as it did 
this morning. Do you care that your 

house will never be built?” 

** No.” 
And I don’t care about my novel, I 


called my interesggin life art, and you 


called yours business ; but neither of them 
seems to count any more. The question 
is, What does count?” 

**Close your eyes and lie still for five 
minutes, and note what you find yourself 
unable to avoid thinking of. That will 
show you what counts.” 

‘You have been trying it ?” 

He made a motion of assent. 

‘* Well,” he asked, after a silence’on her 
part that seemed long, “‘ does it work?” 

**Yes,” she said, ina tense way; “it 
works too well. What did you see?” 

Again his ironic smile twisted the visi- 
ble corner of his mouth. ‘Shall we ex- 
change confidences—last confessions, and 
all that? I’d just as soon. Reticence 
isn’t worth much now. Only—you be- 
gin.” 

“IT saw,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ my hus- 
band’s eyes. I had forgotten how they 
looked when he found that I really meant 
to insist on a separation. He could not 
bear it, for he adored the ground I walked 
on. It was five yearsago. I had no pre- 
sentable reason for leaving him. He was 
so horribly good-natured that it used to 
irritate me. And I didn’t care for the do- 
mestic life. It interfered with my work, 
altho he had promised that it should not. 
1 wanted to be free again. He let me 
have the child. He was very good about 
the whole business—painfully good, in 
fact. But it did hurt him cruelly. I have 
been very much happier since, but I don’t 
suppose he has.” 

**Did he have brown eyes, the big, 
faithful, dog-like kind ?” asked the man. 

** How did you know ?” 

‘That good sort often do. The girl I 
jilted did. We had been engaged almost 
from our cradles. There was an accident 
with horses, and she got hurt. She limped 
a little afterward, and there were scars 
on her face and neck—not very bad scars, 
but still they were there. She had been a 
little beauty before that ; but she never at 
any time thought much about her looks, 
and it hadn’t occurred to her that I 
minded. ButIdid mind. I fretted over 
it until I fancied I didn’t love her af-er 
all; but I did. One day I told her so. 
You know how she looked at me. She 
asked if the accident made any difference, 
and I hadn’t the skill to lie about it so that 
she believed me, She rose at once, as if 
to put an end to our interview. Ali she 
said was, ‘I thought you knew better 
what love was.’ I can hear how her 
voice sounded. She was badly cut up; 
lost her health and all that. And I never 
could pretend I wasn’t to blame. The 
girl I married later was faultlessly pretty, 
but there was nothing in the world to 
her,” 

** We seem to be a nice sort, don’t we ?” 
said the woman, reflectively. 

**We are no worse than others, Un- 
selfishness is out of fashion. Everybody 
takes what they want nowadays.” 

** My husband didn’t.” 

**T respect your husband. But you did 
it. We did the same sort of thing, you 
and I; only I think you are the worse of 
the two. It is natural for a man to wanta 
wife who isn’t disfigured.” 

“It is natural for aclever woman to 
want to live unfettered.” 

‘Perhaps. But I erred through the 
worser part of my nature, and you 
through the better. My revolt against 
unselfishness was physical, and yours in- 
tellectual. Therefore you fell further 
than I, by as much as the mind is better 
than the body ; don’t you see?” 

‘That is speciously put, but I doubt its 
truth.” 

Both were silent for a space. 

**T have it !” she breathed suddenly, and 
her voice was stronger; for even in the 
clutches of death a new insight into the 

meaning of things had power to stimulate 


her whole being. ‘It is this way. Our 
error was the same. We both betrayed 
their trust in us. We grieved love. And 


the reason that we remember now is that 
love and God are one, and this is the judg- 
ment. Thatis why we see their eyes rebuk- 
ing us. It comes to us, now that we die. 
That is all life is for—to learn, not to 
grieve love. Why did I never know it 
before? Oh, if I had put that in my 
books !” 

‘If you had put it in your life it would 
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have been better,” interrupted the man 
but she went on unheeding : 

“That must be what they meant when 
they said my work lacked conviction. It 
is the heart that takes sides. One man 
said I was too clever to be interesting. [ 
never understood what he meant before 
but Isee now. It was that I had mind 
enough but too little heart. I wanted to 
become as one of the gods by knowing 
and the appointed path is by loving. To 
be human and to love is to be divine.” 

* Oh, wise conclusion!” mocked the 
man. ‘* What does it profit you to know 
it—now ?” 3 

She was silent, spent with the effort of 
her eager speech. The maps on the op- 
posite wall whirled before her eyes. She 
felt herself slipping—slipping. Yet, tho 
she found no words to tell him why, there 
came to her a sudden, sweet assurance 
that it profited her much, €ven at this 
last hour, to know the thing she had just 
spoke~, 

It was a long time before she found 
strength to ask: ‘‘Shall you be here after 
I am gone ?” 

“Why?” 

‘*I gave them my husband’s name. I 
knew he would be glad to come, He 
lives a hundred miles from here, and it 
will only take him four hours at the long- 
est. I shall not last that long. If you 
would tell him ”— 

‘Tell him what ?” 

“Tell him,” said the woman, slowly 
‘that I saw; that I am sorry I grieved 
love and him; that I wish I had been 
wiser about what life meant, that love 
is always best.” 

‘* The fact is,” said the man, reluctantly, 
‘*T did not mean to stay. I dabbled in 
medicine a little once, and I know that I 
can last this way a day or two. But I 
am in pain now, and it will grow worse. 
What is the useof staying? They tied an 
artery for me; it might easily get untied, 
you know.” 

‘** Aren’t you going to wait until your 
wife comes ?” she asked, wonderingly. 

** Better not,” answered the man, brief- 
ly. ‘‘It wouid hurt her less this way, 
and metoo. Scenes worry me, and her 
nerves are delicate.” 

‘** What farces such marriages as yours 
are !” 

** Better a farce than a tragedy. My 
wife has been happier than your husband. 
She has been very comfortable, and she 
will continue to be so, for my estate is 
reasonably large.” 

‘“*Then Arthur will never know that I 
am sorry, and I want himto. Oh, God! I 
want him to.” 

The man lay frowning sharply at the 
ceiling. The ineffectual anguish of her 
cry had touched him, but his pain was 
growing worse. At last he spoke. 

**Look here. If I will stay and deliver 
that message for you, will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

‘*I1? What can I do for any one?” 

** You are a woman, tho not, it seems, a 
very loving one. You can tell me if there 
is any forgiveness for the hurt I gave that 
girl, and if there is, absolve me in love's 
name! I cannot bear her eyes.” 

‘*Love forgives everything,” she an- 
swered, simply. ‘‘ Wait until you see 
Arthur’s face when you tell him I was 
sorry. That will show you.” 

**Say it!” murmured the man, peremp- 
torily. ‘‘ Let me hear the words, as she 
might say them.” 

She turned upon her side to smile at 
him. Her voice had grown so faint that 
it seemed but a disembodied, yearning 
tenderness that spoke. 

‘In love’s name, then, and hers, ab- 
solvo te”— And the thread of sound 
dropped into a silence that was to remain 
unbroken, 

The man lay still, clenching his hands 
and unclenching them. The thrusts of 
pain had grown very sharp, buthe grimly 
set his teeth. He might ask for morphine ; 
but if he took it ‘‘ Arthur” might come 
and go while he lay in stupor, and the 
message remain forever undelivered. He 
looked at the clock on the opposite wall. 
Perhaps he had still three hours to wait. 
What should he do? That last dart was 
keenest of them all. What did people do 
jn torture, people who had made promises 
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that they must stay to keep? Surely ‘‘ Chloe” type of Negress. Her language Later a superfluous girlof eleven was cool spring water out of the green cups. 
‘there was something. Ah, that was it. was good, and her manner quiet and informally adopted by Roberta from out A little brook flowed away from the 





Of course. They prayed. Then why not motherly. of a family of twelve, and clothed with trough down a hillside ravine to the 
he, as well? ; ‘* Walk in, ma’am,” said she to Miss proper garments, which were also copied creek, 
His lips moved feverishly. Hurst. ‘‘ Your room is poor, but I hope by the other children of her school. This ‘‘ Lavinia,” said Susan Adaliza, “‘ would 
‘Christ, thou who suffered for love’s you'll make out,” and she dusted a chair child became a model such as years of you like to see me turn green leaves into 
sake, give me—give me the pluck to hold with her apron. talking could not have set up. silver ?” 
out three hours more.” Now, to every stranger the words, The valley bloomed and harvests were ** Pooh!” replied Lavinia ; ‘‘no one can 
BYRON, 0. ‘‘your room,” have a promise of refuge— gathered year after year, each season do that.” 
o a retreat in which to hide tears, as well showing gratifying improvements. So But Susan Adaliza pulled upa plant 


* means j i i ide the brook. The leaves 
VALLEY HEARSE, ®*° “ plan of enjoyment, Of the happy did the progress make her that which grew beside t 
THE COTTON two poor apartments Roberta was mis- Roberta, at the end of the fourth spring, wereadelicate green. She dipped them 
BY LAURA L, CLARK. tress of one, wrote to a friend in the old home: into the water, and there, sure enough, 
ROBERTA Hurst was not tranquil in *“T have so many plans to test before was a branch of silver leaves. 

2 she believed her decisi “ is school opens again that 1 am doubtful as to “They grow all along the bank of the 
oo Eten tender merch oe pai with perio ath eg my return home this summer. While the creek,” saidshe. ‘‘ Ben says the muskrats 
e8—se and leavin c in ; e i ed , 

ice, to use their own pt legip—0lthe- thitte sean “a i Ath ge enthusiasm over our new schoolhouse is eat them.” ; 
the Americas Missionary A Ea T's part & rife it-looks possible to persuade the men to When the girls reached the covered 
, 


: pS discussed by a tourist friend and his host, putupachurch. The popularity of ‘Mis’ ride which spanned the creek they peer- 
a step in the right direction toward the the owner of one of the “ big houses” of Cotton Valley Hearse,’ astheycallme,may .4 > tr rie ke aye oar cacaiee 
proper use of her endowments of an edu- the Cotton Valley plantations, secure us sufficient hands if I remain with water dancing and quivering in the sum- 
cation and good health. To be anactive + We have much to show you,” saidthe them. Judging by the name they give me t 6 


worker among the Negroes of the South host, «in the way of improvement since ¢F?, you may see that I am at last what I mer sunshine. From some marshy land 











Three years have gone by, bringing ac- 











was her youthful ambition. Four lent Valk; Tb bliin ike have longed to be—a useful article, not down-stream the lonely croak of a frog 
Now that she was accepted, and the As- people live have taken on a different ap- aniy to the dead, Sut ale tothe living.” pained tegberneg per aera 
sociation had placed her name upon the pearance, and throughout the whole val- bactaanes nails re pale ne Re te. 
books opposite that of “‘ Cotton Valley,” Jey the Negroes are buying small pieces of - os Whit 
plantation district in Southern Alabama nnd. ‘Their cabins are neat and attract- BRIGHT FACES. a 0 gyi gl eas 24 
whence had come the hint that the jive, both within and without. It is all the = ers you spoke your piece? 
worthy body might do well to “work up” doings of that little ‘Cotton Valle ss lh carette le inrsnncnsamariabens : pa we ,; 
a school, Roberta was beset with misgiv- Senta 2” ; ’ ‘Oh, no; not very much ; cause Miss 
ings wiieete Setioi titted able talhests THERE’S a purple pansy blossom and a Adams told me to try and forget there 


daisy and a pink, Was any one in the room, and just think 


— ” 
‘“‘Boston—Alabama, and worse yet, And the rosebuds that are blooming by about ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter.’ ” 


astonished gaze. 
said she to her mother ; ‘‘ Cotton Valley ! 








ee a “Do you mean that your older people the wall ; ‘‘Uncle Henry told me his teacher used 
I wonder what it is like. have all died, leaving younger and more But my laughing little flower, to tell him when he had to speak pieces 
Mrs. Hurst, a dutiful woman in all the progressive ones in their places oid In her tangled curly bower, to tr and pretend the people were at 
eee ae 7 Srere cqnamiantionnly te “No,” said his hoet, “tho my allusion etnies, ees eecnaiennaee an and couldn't ~Po zs he wouldn’t be 
prevent her apie “ attempted encour- to a hearse does leave that impression. There’s a tiny spotted kitten, and another afraid. Maybe that’s the reason he’s such 
agement sounding like regret at her But you will meet and yourself become black as ink, a good lawyer now. And, do you know,” 
child’s choice of labor. But, having no acquainted with our ‘Cotton Valley And the gray one that is chasingGrand- ontinued pire “J as net. dele “a 
doubt of its being a noble one, she placed Hearse’ while you are yet alive. Why, ma’a ball; perenne Seti aetna ont b 
no obstacle in her way. my friend, I speak of a little woman—a But my little pussy-cat, a ecadil aes came-en* dem alnent 
To the young girl of twenty the attrac- young one, too; a Northern girl, who has With the featherin her hat, omen es tho es het Maes wrest. 2 
tions of life ina large and refined city jived among and for our Negroes for three 4s the brightest little face of all. pee prea wed ree axtagtiost sie 
were many. Being neither restless nor years as a pattern of purity and business G1#" Hinds, N, J. Wouldn’t ou like to have been Joan of 
teed of thom. i may be said truly thet combined. She con buy a mule ora plan- 3 Arc? How rand she must have feli, rid- 
her motives in this step were unselfish. tation with good judgment. Askanyone SUSAN ADALIZA’S HAIR BRACE- ... nag aa ait, ol Gaim askihahe ” 
The final preparations cost many ahalf- merchants in the towns around, plant- ‘ LET. . I pia - - fictaegmipanaiony ge all 
regret; yet by their attendant excite- ers, school children or their’ parents. “<T might have liked ridi : pen 2 
ment they kept up enough cheer to tide Within a radius of fifteen miles she is BY NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN. ~— OMe Pte, eames 





. , when they were marching, but I’m sure I 

ss ong ee — as the a ee a — It was the first day of the long summer ~wouldn’t like to be in a fight, and see folks 

behind than for the one going among Pra ge ty Pe ~ — — . vacation. Susan Adaliza had just finished killed. And it just made me shiver when 

tenis Se Tella ther meatins. ana in © Negroes do not consider her wiping and putting away the dinner you read about Joan’s being burned on 
wae. ogrlehe ' youth at all. But you shall see for your- dishes for her mother. She gave adeep that great pile of kindliogs.” 

her friends, on this occasion, the assurance elf, Let us take this basket of peaches to 


. sigh as she stood by the kitchen door, “Why, it wasn’t kindlings; it was 
given by the A.M. A. thatan agent ofthe figs Hurst, and here are the scuppernongs looking longingly sie into the bright sum- fagot ys — 
Association would ment the young teacher just ripe, too.” mer world. Now that the dinner work ** Well, it doesn’t make any difference ; 
at a town fifteen miles before Cotton Val- ‘* Wait,” said the visitor; ‘‘ with your 


ley, gave relief from much anxiety ig : i was done, she was certain thather mother it burned anyway. If I were going to be 

Ag sis eiandin oftented eee om permission, I'll take along this cluster of ouid tell her to get out her work box any historical character, I’d rather be 

iastenets A . aids A he pueng gid quing cape jasmine. and piece bag. Oh, how she hated piec- artha Washington, ’cause she didn’t 
— i i } ogses § 

among a new people who would expect And Roberta herself—how fared it with ‘8 Quilts! Theday before she had heard “fight, and she had lovely dresses and 





her to be self-possessed, wiser and better her? her mother tell a neighbor that she was pretty dishes.” 

deen themeciven, Uneeccnstiondty che On that first rainy day how could she 8° to have Susan Adaliza piece a log- ss t guess you haven’t very much cour- 
grew in powers as the train whirled her know that the magnolia wood was a tan- cabin quilt during the vacation. As she age, replied Lavinia. . 
through a country each shifting scene of gle of beauty, and that beyond it oh, such had already pieced more quilts than any Humph! Iam not afraid to ride our 


which, compared with her former sur- 4 short way, were thirty or more little girl of her age in the neighborhood, this old white horse, and 1 know you are, 
roundings, showed a lower, less develop- cabins, the shelter of nearly ten times as announcement threw a cloud over all the Lavinia ; and he's blind in one eye and 80 
ed scale of civilization. Tho she did not m™any children, the most satisfactory of Coming eumumer vacation days. stiff in his knees he can t trot. And didn’t 
actually feel her superiority, there was an any in the world upon whom to prove her = Dear me!” thought she, “‘if it were I walk clear over to Grandma Dunn’s one 
increasing calmness, a sense of readiness kill as teacher and benefactor in gen- only nine-patch, or even the tea-chest pat- night through those long woods, after 
to meet and cope with obstacles, Inher eral? How could she know that these tern, I woulda t mind so much; but log- dark, when Mother was sick? Re. 
first real experience she was becoming Children were waiting to show her their cabin! I wish no one had ever made a “I sha’n’t quarrel,” said Lavinia. ‘‘Let’s 





matured joy at her coming by bringing the treas- log-cabin. The pieces are so narrow, it goalong now. I’m rested.” 
: ures of the valley in the form of flowers just takes millions, and sometimes they _Instead of keeping the road they took 
Matured? “ Oh, Mr. Martyn, indeed —the yellow jasmine and the white cape, skew 80.” the short cut through the meadow, along 


I cannot remain! I had not supposed the scuppernong grapes, the pecans and Just then her mother came in from the thebanvk ofthecreek. Clumps of willows, 
that I must live ina log cabin, and away the sweet potatoes, and that they were pantry, where she had been stirring some here and there, gave pleasant shade, un- 
out here,” impatient to take her far along the cream into the Dutch cheese she was der which the girls sometimes stopped to 
Tears and a tremulous mouth, rainand «branch” to see and aid the blind old ™*#king for supper. look for the fish which swam in the shadow 
an ugly little cabin, alone on the edge of woman of the plantation, and beyond to “Well, Susan,” said she, ‘‘ you’ve been of the bank, orto watch a kingfisher as he 
a vast field of cotton, severely taxed the where was dying the boy known asthe ® Pretty good girl lately, and I’ve a good darted over the water and then dived for a 
persuasive powers of the kind A.M. A. «clay eater,” now crazed with the desire mind to let you go over to Mrs. Stevens’s poor little fish. ' 
agent who now found the duty of intro- for the fatal sweet earths so dropsical in © get the pieces she promised me for your They soon reached the Stile. Crossing 
ducing the new teacher to her field of their effects? quilt.” this, they scrambled, panting but keeping 
labor a great and painful responsibility. But the morrow came, and many more, **Oh, Mother, can’t I ask Lavinia to go upa lively talk about schoul, up the steep, 
I say field advisedly, altho behind the unfolding all these chances of usefulness With me? And can we stay to play with scraggly hill path. Oa the hilltop towered 
cabin a tangled magnolia wood darkened for which she had come. Mary Stevens ?” the big, yellow cheese factory, its many 
the scene the more. Three years passed, finding her still at “Yes, you can take Lavinia if her windows staring out of its yellow face 
“It is the rain, the gloomy weather, her post. After the first short summer mother’s willing. But you must be polite over the valley, the mill, the creek and op- 
my dear child; things are more cheerful home she spared not the time from her and nice to her if she goes with you, be- posite hillsides. The front of the building, 
clear days. Suppose we drive back to valley. The idea that she possessed a cause she'll be your company then. And in which the Stevens family lived, was 
town and come downto-morrow. Come; mother and had a longing to be with her you can stay to play with Maryif Mrs. built two stories high on the brow of the 


I’m sorry I did not think of it before. wouldbave seemed odd.to those among Stevens says it’s convenient.” hill and faced the road; while the back 
My wife will say you are wise to return whom she worked, so like the universal Lavinia’s mother was willing ; andthe part, taking advantage of the hill slope, 
for even two or three days.” mother she was to them. two girls walked gayly along, their clean had acool basement, in which Mr. Stevens 
But little did Mr. Martyn know of the To the cabin in which we left her she gingham dresses brushing the dusty weeds made cheese, and two upper stories, where 
power of control the coast-bred girl had caused to be added a frame room, that bordered the roadside path. the cheeses were pressed and stored. 
possessed. which she furnished prettily tho simply Walking in the shadow of the bank, as Mary Stevens ran to meet them. She 


A moment she took, after the kindly withodd articles sent in the boxesfrom they trudged down the mill hill, they stood at the top of the hill, the north wind 
words, for the mastery of her weakness, friends in the North. This room became sometimes climbed halfway up the bank fromthe lake fluttering her stiffly starched 
and then herself led the way to the cabin a pattern for the cabin homes about her; to gather the thimble-berry blossoms and -green and white gingham dress. 
door, which had been thrown open hos- nor was the pattern beyond their reach. the fern and brake fronds. At the log Mary took them down into the base- 
pitably the moment the visitors reached The same generous boxes supplied many watering trough they made cups of some mentof the cheese factory. Her father 
the gate, ‘“ Aunt Ca’lina” was not ofthe abright bit of finery for each home, wild grapevine leaves#iad drank the clear, was working there, The big vats, which 
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in the morning had been full of yellow 
whey and cream-white curd, had just 
been scalded and scoured till they shone 
like new silver. The floor was yet damp 
from its afternoon scrubbing. 

Mr. Stevens was a large man with a 
pleasant, ruddy face. He explained to 
them, as often as they came, the whole 
process of cheese-making, saying, witha 
twinkle in his eyes and a deep chuckle : 
** No telling when you may be left to run 
a cheese factory alone by yourselves.” 

* He showed them how the hot-water 
pipes changed the milk to a certain tem- 
perature and separated the milk into curd 
and whey ; how the whey was drawn off 
through long pipes, which emptied into a 


great tank at the foot of the hill, and was — 


then pumped up and taken away by the 
farmers partly in exchange for the milk 
they had brought ; how the curd had to 
be salted and pressed, and the big cheeses 
turned and greased every day. 

Susan was examining the long handled 
skimmer with which she had often seen 
Mr. Stevens stirring the curd and whey. 
She wished they might have come in the 
morning, when he was always sure to dip 
out a great ladleful of the squeaky, rub- 
bery curd for them to eat. 

But Mr. Stevens remembered the days 
when he was a boy, and how fond he had 
been of the fresh, sweet curd, green apples 
and doughnuts, and some of the other 
things which grown-up people do not care 
so much about. So he said to Mary: 

“Sis, run and get the curd that I put 
away in the buttery this morning. I 
thought maybe some of you girls might be 
over.” 

Mary brought the curd in a yellow and 
brown bowl. They went out on the high 
platform, where the farmers unloaded 
their cans of milk, to eat it. Down in the 
valley they could see the stone flour mill 
nestled among the green trees, the mill 
race brown and still, and beyond, between 
high green banks, the milldam sparkling 
like a bunch of silver threads. 

While they were eating the curd Mr. 
Stevens came out and said: ‘ I’ve hitched 
up old Jim, and am going to take Mother 
over to Aunt Barbara’s to see how the 
baby is, while you girls are here to stay 
and help Mary keep the factory. And, 
Mary, I expect Mr. Simmons will be here 
to-day to get the cheeses he ordered. He 
will pay for them, and you can put the 
money away in the safe. Don’t let the 
fire out in the engine-room, forI must 
the factory to-night, as we are getting be- 
hind on our orders, and an extra lot of 
milk is coming in.” 

The girls were delighted to be left in 
charge. They played they were making 
cheese. They salted and stirred; they 
faithfully teaded the engine, stowing 
away a great armful of hickory chunks 
in its warm throat. 

‘*Now, girls, 1 think we must grease 
the cheeses and ”— Mary was just saying, 
when a tall, ragged, rusty-looking man 
walked in. 

** Miss,” said he, ‘‘ how is cheese selling 
now? Where’s your pa?” 

**Oh, I don’t know how much it is,” 
said Mary, “‘and our folks have gone to 
Aunt Barbara’s.” 

The man stepped back. ‘‘ Come, Jake,” 
said he, “‘ iv’s plain sailin’.” 

They walked into the basement; and 
while one locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket, the other stepped into the 
engine room and secured its outer door. 
They looked at the windows. They were 
protected by iron bars. 

While they were fastening the doors 
Susan Adaliza pulled Lavinia to her side, 
She herself stood upon the hinges of the 
little trapdoor which led to the cellar, and 
she pushed Lavinia so that shestood upon 
the ring by which the door was lifted. 

Mr. Stevens kept his money and papers 
in asmall safe in the passageway which 
led from the factory to the living rooms 
of the family. The room had but one 
small window, looking out into the fac- 
tory. 

** Now, gals,” said the taller tramp, not 
noticing the trapdoor on which the girlse 
stood, ‘don’t cry or scream. We don’t 
want to hurt ye; we want the mon’, 
Give us a candle, for we know the room is 
dark where your dad keeps his chink, and 
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you see we don’t exac’ly understan’ the 
combination.” 

Mary, white and trembling, got the can- 
dle. Lavinia was crying; but Susan’s 
cheeks burned and her eyes snapped. 

The tramps went into the room, closing 
the door and bolting it, that they might 
search the house and escape the front 
way, if alarmed. 

“Girls,” whispered Susan, ‘‘ Mary’s 
father trusted us, and we must do some- 
thing to defend the factory.” 

On the wall, by the door which the 
thieves had closed, was a long, heavy 
wooden bar. When shoved into its place 
across the door it made the strongest of 
barriers, The tramps had not seen it. 

Susan Adaliza slipped off her shoes, and, 
crawling across the floor, she silently 
slipped the bar across the door. 

‘- Mary,” said she, opening the trapdoor, 
“slip down cellar and upstairs and lock the 
door from the safe room into the kitchen. 
Lavinia, you go out the outside-cellar way 
and run over to Mr. Kipp’s for help.” 

Lavinia was only too glad to escape. 
Mary was soon back. 

‘*T slipped the bolt and turned the key, 
but don’t think they heard me; for they 
are having anawful time, I think, getting 
the safe open.” 

The girls fastened the hose, which Mr. 
Stevens used for cleaning the floors and 
vats, onto one of the escapes of the hot- 
water pipes; then they waited by the 
door at the left ef the little window. 
They could hear the jingling of money. 
One of the tramps was trying the door 
into the kitchen. 

**Oh, dear,” whispered Mary, ‘“‘ why 
doesn’t Lavinia hurry back with help? 
Oh, Susan, I’m most scared to death !” 

‘*So am I,” was whispered back, ‘‘ but 
we've got to be brave. Dear, dear! if 
some one would only come! I wish I'd 
gone instead of Lavinia. Where can she 
be?” ° 

‘Lavinia, trembling so that her legs al- 
most refused to carry her, had crept out 
of the dim, earthy-smelling cellar into the 
blessed daylight. As she was running 
along toward the Kipps’ she saw a big, 
roughly-dressed man up the road between 
her and the Kipps’ leaning against the 
fence. Instantly she was terror-stricken, 
and, heedless of the poor girls locked up 
in the factory, she skipped down the hill 
and over the stile. Across the long 
meadow she hurried, shivering and run- 
ning faster at every little rustle of the 
willows. Through the bridge and up the 
hill she rushed, not meeting a soul till, at 
the top of the mill hill, as she paused to 
take breath, she met a man with a big 
wagon. She was hatless, and her face 
was grimy and tear-stained. 

‘* Whoa !” said he, stopping his fat gray 
horses. ‘* What’s the matter, Sis?” 

Sobbing, she tried totell him, It was 
Mr. Simmons, going for his load of cheese. 
He did not wait for her to finish, but lift- 
ing her up into the wagon, he whipped up 
his horses and dashed down the hill. 

The tramps had gotten the money, and 
found they could not open the kitchen 
door. To their surprise, they found the 
factory door well fastened. They rattled 
the window. When Susan saw that they 
were going to open the window she turned 
on the hot water and aimed the hose at 
the window just as “‘ Jake” raised it. 

** You'll be scalded to death,” called out 
Susan, “if you try to get through that 
window.” 

They saw that she was in earnest, for 
she turned the hose so that a torrent of 
hot water poured through the window. 
Then they pounded and pushed on the 
door ; but it was strong. 

Just as Susan was fearing that the hot 
water would give out they heard the 
sound of rushing wheels and flying hoofs ; 
and soon Mr. Simmons with two neigh- 
bors broke in the door and rushed to the 
rescue of Mary and Susan Adaliza. The 
tramps gave themselves up, aud were car- 
ried away to the lock-up. 

When Mr. Stevens got home he said: 
‘*Laws! you were asmart chick to think 
of that trapdoor, Susan; but why didn’t 
you girls run along with Lavinia? 
What would I care about the money if 
you were only af 

“We couldn’t 


” answered Mary. 


** Susan and I felt that we ought todefend 
the factory, ‘cause you trusted us with 
it.” 

Lavinia cried and was ashamed because 
she had deserted them, ‘‘ But,” declared 
she, ‘‘I couldn’t help it when I saw the 
other tramp, I was so frightened.” “ 

‘“Never mind, Lavinia,” said Susan 
Adaliza, “‘I sha’n’t say anything hateful 
to you about it, cause you’re still my com- 
pany. But [hope you'll never talk to me 
about Joan of Arc again, cause I might 
then. I think next time you'd better 
write about Martha Washington. And it 
was only Mr. Kipp’s hired man you saw 
leaning on the fence.” 

Mrs. Stevens took Mary and Susan 
Adaliza into her bedroom. She gave 
Susan a very large roll of pieces for her 
quilt, From her bureau she took a green 
box and, opening it, took out a pair of 
quaint old bracelets made of hair. .Two 
gold hands joined over a gold heart 
formed the clasp. She gave one to Mary 
and one to Susan Adaliza, ‘‘for being 
brave,” as she said. 

All her schoolgirl days Susan Adaliza 
wore the hair bracelet, tho it was too 
scratchy to be comfortable, to school ex- 
hibitions, to parties and church socials. 
And now it lies in a little drawer among 
her most treasured possessions. 
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HOW WE WENT TO THE BALL 
GAME 





BY JESSIE MACMILLAN ANDERSON. 


‘*No, Fred, you can’t go. It’s too hot, 
and I’m afraid you'll get hurt with the 
fire-crackers, These Dakota boys are so 
rough.” 

When Fred is in trouble he always 
comes and sits on the foot of my bed. It 
was a hot day, and I had settled myself 
for a comfortable lounge, when I heard 
the little chap climbing the stairs very 
slowly. 

‘* What's the matter?’ I asked, as he 
opened the door. 

‘‘Mamma says I can’t go to the ball 
game. She’s afraid of the fire-crackers. 
I suppose she'd like to have July just jump 
right over from the third to the fifth. 
Oh, dear! I never have been to Man- 
dan.” 

Just here he gave a suspicious rub to 
one eye when I wasn’t looking. 

Mandan, as everybody knows, is right 
across the river from Bismarck, and the 
only way to get across is by the railroad 
train ; that is, if your mother is afraid 
of a sail boat. 

‘* Well,” I said, forgetting my hatred 
of grand stands and weak lemonade under 
a broiling sun in my wish to see sunshine 
in the dear face of my boy—* well, 
what’s the use of an elder sister if she 
can’t lift a fellow out of holes? Ill go 
over with you, and then Mother won’t 
feel anxious.” 

* Oh, will you? Oh, Kittie!” Then 
from an open window, to a motley group 
of boys gathered below : ‘‘ Ki-yi, fellows ! 
my sister Kittie’s going, so I can go. 
Kittie, do”—more cautiously— ‘‘I think 
we'd better—hurry. The train goes at 
twelve.” 

“It’s net eleven yet,” I said, laughing. 
** How long does it take to go over to the 
station ?” 

‘* Wait a minute,” was all I heard, as 
the boy suddenly jumped out of the room, 
with a curious grasshopper step that he 
has when he’shappy. Into hisownroom, 
which is next to mine, he jumped, and 
back again with a small book and his fa- 
vorite red leather purse. 

‘Tl pay for the tickets,” I said, 

** Huh ! what do you take me for?” was 
the reply, as he opened the book, and 
searched in his seven pockets for a pencil. 
‘*T just want to put down those potatoes 
Mamma bought of me before I forget it. 
Wouldn’t you like to hear someof my ac- 
counts? I’ve twocolumns here: ‘In’ and 
‘Out.’ Here’s my last page: 
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He finished, with a mischievous look in 
his black eyes: “You see, it’s mostly 
Sunday-school. Now you get dressed, 
Kittie, while I go and water the peas. It’s 
rather late, but I can’t remember every- 
thing right after breakfast on the Fourth 
of July!” And in a minute I heard him 
singing under Minnie’s window. I knew 
he was out of favor with our eldest sister, 
because he had bent her stylographic pen 
so that she had to send it to New York to 


be mended. But his sweet tones came to - 


my ear, mingling with the play of, water 
on the grass : 
“I see my love at the window ! 
I see my love at the window! 


I see my love at the win-dow ! 
Look, I can see her now !” 


Minnie was trying to write a letter, but 
she threw him a bunch of cherries, and I 
knew peace was restored. 

Well, Fred would hardly let me have 
time to eat my luncheon ; and we rushed 
to the station in time to wait half an hour 
with the hot, impatient crowd. 

When we at last got off the train on the 
other side of the river we found the ball 
ground was still a mile further on; so we 
climbed into an open farm wagon drawn 
by two lazy mules. Fred, with rather an 
envious look at the small boys below who 
were to walk, paid the driver twenty 
cents, and looked happier when I said he 
teok good care of his lady. 

We reached the “ground” at last. 
There was the grand stand, with a Dakota 
sun glaring at it out of a Dakota sky. 

There was not a cloud to be seen in the 
heavens, nor was there a tree to be seen 
onearth, A little boy, a friend of Fred’s, 
had come home from a first visit in Ohio, 
and he now remarked : “’Tisn’t like this 
there. Pooh! you can’t see the sky at all 
for the trees. Give me Dakota!” 

I was pretty hot and tired by this time, 
and, with my usual fear of the rickety 
grand stands one sees so often at the best 
regulated ball games, I satdown on the 
lowest plank. 

Fred sat down at my side ; but some- 
thing in his face suggested to my stupid 
soul that he was not quite happy. 

‘* You go up higher, dear, if you like,” I 
said. ‘1’m afraid.” 

But nothing would move the gallant 
little fellow when it was put to him that 
way. Isaw he was reaily losing all those 
** beautiful curves,” which were: hidden 
from us by the people standing in 
front. 

Ilooked back and saw, three benches 
higher, there was just room for us. So 
up I climbed before Fred really knew 
what was happening. His face brightened 
up, and he was soon beside himself with 
delight in the ‘“‘ Bismarcks’” home runs. 

Just then alady from the very top seat 
leaned over and said: ‘ Isn’t vhat Kittie 
Raymond? Why don’t jou come up 
here? There’s room.” 

I was afraid to say no, for fear she 
would ask the reason; and up we went, 
Fred still happier. 

And just then, what with the clapping 
and jumping and stamping, something 
did happen! 

When we picked ourselves and our be- 
longings out of the ruins Fred stood by 
me with a scared, white face. 

‘* Oh, Kittie, are you hurt?” he said, 
breathlessly. 

**No,” I laughed. ‘‘No bones broken 
except a hat-pir.” 

‘‘Oh!” he gasped again, ‘‘I thought if 
you were hurt, when you’d come just 
for me!” and the little fellow tumbled 
over in a faint. 

It was only a sprainedankle, But when 
my fright was over, and the child had 
slowly gotten well, and could jump 
around in his old grasshopper step, I 
could never forget the unselfish love 
which even a little boy could feel for his 
sister. ‘‘ Oh, I thought if you were hurt !” 
before he remembered his own pain. 

DULUTH, MINN. 





Fair Lady: “Well, Major, how did 
you enjoy your African trip ? How did you 
like the savages ?”? Major: ‘‘Oh, they are 
extremely kind-hearted; they wanted to 
keep me there for dinner.”—Amusing 
Journal, 
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A BOY'S CONSERVATORY. 
BY ANNA LYMAN. 


A BATTERED old woodshed was in the 
back yard,and after the cellar of the house 
was dug, Jack was ordered to pullit down 
and stack it up neatly, for firewood. 

“Let me have it,” said Jack. ‘‘ I want to 
make a conservatory.” 

He had a wise but stern father, and in 
answer he said: ‘‘ Very well. Let us see 
what you can do; only mind, it must be 
finished, or pulled down, before school 
commences in the fall, and you must use 
your own money to carry out your plans.” 

Jack was active, and a leader among 

his companions. He soon had all the boys 
in the neighborhood enthusiastic about 
raising lowers. They brought boardsand 
nailed them over the holes outside ; and 
then Jack told them to bring all the thick 
brown paper they could find, and this was 
tacked inside and shingles fastened over. 
All the roof was taken off, and some old 
window sashes bought with money Jack 
had earned selling newspapers. It was 
hard work’to fasten the glass in, but they 
made a pretty good job of it, and a warm, 
sunny little shed they had. It was easy 
to fasten shelves around, and when it was 
done the boys stood inside and gave a 
triumphant whoop for their conservatory. 
It was not very handsome, but plants 
sometimes do better in these dilapidated 
affairs than in a thousand-dollar one. 

After the dedicating ‘‘whoop” Jack 
called a meeting to ‘‘ get up stock.” The 
gariens were in their fu!l glory, and he 
asked them to bring all the slips they 
could coax from mothers and sisters of 
gerdniums, fuchsias, heliotropes and 
ageratum. One boy lived near a large 
greenhouse, and offered to bring a peck 
basketful of what was often thrown out ; 
and Jack, meantime, was to collect all 
the pots, tin cans and broken utensils he 
could find. 

The next afternoon the boys might have 
been seen bringing quantities of slips and 
late seedlings in their express wagons, and 
a jolly time they had potting them. Two 
hundred small green heads lifted them- 
selves sturdily to the glass above, and by 
November most of them were growing 
nicely. 

Another meeting was called to settle 
the heating question. One boy said he 
could get an old stove for a dollar, and, 
with a teakettle on top, the moist heat 
would be justright. They chipped in and 
bought the stove, and it worked pretty 
well; but alas! one night a spark fell on 
@ piece of paper, it caught fire, and then 
the shavings, and in fifteen minutes the 
whole concern went up in smoke and 
flame. Fortunately the fire was put out 
before it did much more damage. The 
light brought out the boys, and all they 
could do was to hold a lamentation meet- 
ing; and it was conducted so energetic- 
ally that the whole neighborhood turned 
out to see what was the matter. 

Bat don’t think it was a faflure. It 
kept the boys pleasantly occupied through 
that dreaded term for mothers, the 
long vacation. Jack said he learned 
“that even an old woodshed can be 
made into a pretty good conservatory, and 
that the care of plants was delightful; and 
he decided to study, to begin on the low- 
est round and work up to being “a first- 
class horticulturist.” Being a “‘ get there” 
boy, I expect to see him at the head of the 
largest glass establishment in the country, 
and quoted as an authority on the raising 
of choice plants. 

DsrRorr, MIcH. 
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PEBBLES. 


Don’t sit in a draft. If you do, the 
doctor will in all probability be the one to 
cash it.—Troy Press. 


--..Patient: “Do you give gas?’ Den- 
tist: ‘No; you have to pay forit. This is 
no barber shop.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


--+eWhile the experienced bicycle rider 
escapes without any falls, the beginner, asa 
rule, doesn’t get off so easily.—Buffalo 
Courier. 


--““Did he marry the girl who could 
paint things on crockeryware?” ‘‘No; he 
married one who could cook things to put 
into crockeryware.”—Exchange. 











---.“*There goes a man who made a suc- 
cess of marrying for money.” ‘‘ You don’t 
say so!” ‘Yes. I know I gave him $25 
for marrying my wife and me.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


-.-New Yorker: “You don’t have any 
rapid transit where you live, I suppose ?”’ 
Dakotan: ‘Don’t, hey! Well, stranger, 
you’d orter see some of our cyclones.’’— 
New York Herald. 


..““See, Mary, are not these flowers 
beautiful ?” ‘‘’Deed and they are, miss! 
Many a time have I seen jist like ’em in 
bunnits! Ain’t it wonderful how nat’ral 
the Lord can make things !"’—Harlem Life. 


....Paisley: ‘* So Jones is engaged to the 
heiress! Well, I never thought hecared so 
much for dollars and cents!” Baisley: 
** You don’t know Jones. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t.ask her for a couple of hundred on 
account.’’—Puck. 


....Admiring Friend: “ Well, that is a 
baby!” Parent: ‘Think so, do you ?” 
Admiring Friend: ‘‘ Yes, indeed ! Why?’ 
Parent: “Iwas going to say that if you 
had any doubt about it you might come 
home with me and stay all night.””—Puck. 


. Short and Sure.—First Anarchist: “I 
am tired of life, und vant todie. I go me 
out und kill a mayor, or governor, or some- 
dings, so [ get executed.’’ Second Anar- 
chist: ‘* You dake my advice, and don’t kill 
no mayors or governors. Dey vill take two 
or three years finding out if you are zane 
enough to hang. Shust you drive up to 
Shantytown and run ofera pig. Den you 
get shot right avay.”—New York Weekly. 


--The Frenchman asked an English 
spar maker what he was making. “A 
yard,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ How much have 
you got done,”’ was the next question. ‘‘A 
yard.” ‘‘Wheredid the spar come from ?”’ 
‘““The yard.” And the Frenchman was very 
much surprised at the lucidity of the an- 
swers, and amazed at the simplicity of our 
language.—Leisure Hours. 


....She sympathized with China, 
And he with small Japan; 
So, in a heated manner, 
Their warlike converse ran. 


And, while they battled nobly 
For verbal victory keen, 
Up walked his Shanghai rooster, 
And gobbled her Jap screen. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


..It is Sad, but True.—‘‘ Who is that 
man, Father ?” ‘‘ That, my son, is a Con- 
gressman.” ‘What makes him look so 
sad ?”’ ‘He has been telling his constitu- 
ents that the new Tariff bill was the best 
thing in the world, and now the aforesaid 
constituents are wanting to know why a 
Democratic President refused to sign the 
best thing on earth.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


--Solved the Problem.—Miss Strong- 
mind: ‘* Pardon me, but if I am not mis- 
taken you are one of the poor, underpaid 
working-girls whom our Emancipation So- 
ciety tried to benefit, or at least you were 
two years ago.” Fair Stranger: “‘ That is 
true.” ‘Then our society has evidently 
not been without influence, for you look 
very prosperous now.” ‘I have everything 
I want, and never was so happy in my life.” 
“Thank Heaven! You must have solved 
the Woman Problem.” ‘I have.” ‘ Glori- 
ous! Tell me how you managed.” “I 
married a nice young man.’’—New York 
Weekly. 


. .-Evolution of the Folding Bed.—Mrs. 
De Flat: “ Have you anything new in fold- 
ing beds ®”’ Dealer: “Only this, madam ; 
and it really is quite a success. On arising 
in the morning you touch a spring, and it 
turns into a washstand and bathtub. After 
your bath you touch another spring, and it 
becomes a dressing case, with a French 
plate mirror. If you breakfast in your 
room a slight pressure will transform it 
into an extension table. After breakfast 
you press these three buttons at once, and 
you have an upright piano. That’s all it 
will do, except that when you die it can be 
changed into a rosewood coffin.”—New 
York Weekly. 


..In Austin it is impossible to ascertain 
when any particular train leaves without 
going to the depot and inquiring of the 
ticket agent how many hours behind time 
the train is. Colonel Yerger wished to go 
to San Antonio on the 11 o’clock train, so 
he said to his colored servant: ‘‘ Sam, go 
down to the depot and see what time the 11 
o’clock train leaves.” It was about three 
o’clock when Sam returned. ‘* Well, when 
does the train leave?’ ‘It’s done left, 
boss.” ‘‘ What?’ ‘I did jess what yer 
toleme. Yer tole me ter see when de train 


left, and I watched it till it was plain outter 
sight on de udder side ob de Colorado Rib- 
ber.” —Exchange. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.] 








160.—EXPLORATION. 

I. Explore a very cold island composed of 
“a color” and “real estate,” and find the 
following: 1, To peruse; 2, a certain quad- 
ruped ; 3, a fleshy organ; 4, pertaining to 
the kidneys; 5, to harness ; 6, very fine; 7, 
enraged ; 8, came on shore; 9, an oblique 
look ; 10, to load ; 11, to venture. 

If. Explore an ocean composed of “an 
insect” and ‘‘northern,’”’ and find: 1, To 
infect ; 2, a short treatise ; 3, part of a cir- 
cle; 4, a vehicle; 5, the astringent sub- 
stance in bark ; 6, a touch; 7,an examiner ; 
8, peculiar skill; 9, a sailor; 10, to rave; 
11, a small animal ; 12, to perform. 

BELTY. 
161.—WorpD Hunt. 
From Alpha to Omega seek, 
To know what lacketh here ; 
The absent letters then arrange— 
The answer doth appear. 


Persons by all a vengeance wreak 
On those who are anear ; 

Dejected seekers do exchange 
Completes too oft, we fear. 


Complete an ‘‘egma” we may term, 
A name not often seen ; 

Yet here doth rest the secret germ 
Of mystery, we ween. CEPHAS. 


162,—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, a tube or quill upon which 
silk is wound ; 3, young salmon; 4, grants; 
5, times of riotous excess ; 6, a sensation of 
the body resembling that made by the creep- 
ing of ants on the skin; 7, not openly; 8, 
elevated in sentiment; 9, craftily; 10, a 
kind of bean ; 11, a letter. 

CHAS. CISNE. 


163.—TRANSPOSITION. 


The stranger, from his cloak of blue, 
Mysterious as a riddle, 

As if it weighed a one, withdrew 
A package by the middle: 

‘*T wish to offer this to you— 
’Tis two authentic fiddle.” 


He tweaked a string and made it three. 
**Old Bull, the four musician, 

‘A Straddlevarious that,’ says he, 
* Beyond all competition’; 

Andif you look inside, you’ll see 
Ashes in good condition.” 


““You’re like the five famed buoy,” said I, 
‘* At sea in your surmising; 
Two fiddling-time had long gone by 
Ere Stradivarius’ rising.” 
‘Of course,’’ he answered ; *‘ that is why 
’*Tis so much more surprising.” 
M.C.S. 


164.—TRANSADE. 
(One letter is dropped from the first word, 
and the remaining letters are transposed to 
form the second word.) 


If love’s a two, as some are fain 

To say, somewhere—above the plane 

Of human thought, beyond the sea 

That limits life—I know that we 

Shall prove that twos are not in vain. 

For when, at last, life’s restless reign 

Is ended, we shall meet again 

To part no more; yet vain ’twill be 
If Love’s a two. 


Love’s not atwo! This cankered chain 

That binds our hearts cannot detain 

The primal of the soul! Tome 

Is pledged Love’s blest eternity ; 

Yet where would be its blissful gain 

If Love’s a two? 
HESPERUS. 
165.—BIOGRAPHICALS. 

1. Returning from a ramble in the lanes 
of his Scottish-Afriean explorer of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
commissioner seized a distinguished Eng- 
lish Quaker of the seventeenth century, 
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and began his report of the Columbian Ex- 
position. Explain the anachronisms. 

2. The document referred to the work of 
the British physiologist recently deceased, 
and of the English divine and wit of the 
early part of the century, in building up 
the great Fair, and dwelt upon its probable 
influence upon the future development of 
all trades. Read this aright. 

3. It is understood that the report will be 
transmitted by American novelist and 


English physician and physicist to every 
part of the civilized world. How is this 
probable ? ROBERT. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, SEPT. 13. 





153.—1, Crown; 2, chair. 
154.— 
Ss 
PAL 
COLES 
MA-RIN B.R 
CANONICAL 
M US‘. -€:0. 22 2 BB 1 A 
TENEMENT S 
R ELEN TS 
S ETT S 
SES 
R 
155.—C (sea, or C) O (owe, or naught) D(or 
dee). 
156.—Dictionary, indicatory. 
Bw7—- PORTASS 
OV ER. Li P 
RETAKER 
TRA PA BY 
ALAANET 
S I BEBNES E 
S§ PBITES 
158.—1, The tongue; 2, a tree; 2, the lit- 
erary tem ples of fame erected by Scott, 
Shakespeare, Braddon and others; 4, the 


e’s in f-e-e-t. 
159. —Blue-fields. 
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80 ~ (1234) 
Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 13th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—The market for most grades of tea is 
considered pretty steady, with a good undertone, 
altho the actual amount of business transacted 
is not extensive. Prices are quoted as follows: 
Amoy, 11@13}c.; Fuchan, 11@23c.; Formosa, 13@ 
45c.; old Japans, 8@i16c., and pew Japans, 17@ 
Bic. 

COFFEES.—The market for Brazil coffee con- 
tinues dull and featureless, with cash nominal 
at 1534@l64%4c. The market for mild coffee is 
showing more steadiness, but the demand is 
very indifferent, and buyers generally have their 
own way. Java is quoted at 19}4@27léc.; Mara- 
caibo, 18@22c.; Mocha, 24@24}éc., and Laguayra, 
18@21Ke. 

SUGAR.—Rawis active and in fair demand 
Refined is quiet but steady, with cut loaf and 
crushed, at 534@5 9-l6c.; powdered, 51-16@5'4c.; 
granulated, 4 13-16@5c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
holds firm at 5@7c. per i, and dressed lambs 
quiet at 6@84c. The market is firmer for hogs, 
and country dressed rule firm at 74@9c. per b, 
with some extra carcasses at 9c. Dressed 
calves are firm, with country dressed at 6@10c., 
and city dressed veals, 7@llc. City dressed, 
native sides, beef is firm at 644@9c. per BD, with 
Texas and Colorado at 54@6iKXc. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products rule a little 
easier, but with a firm undertone. There is a 
small demand for pork, with mess at $15.50@16 
per bbl.; short clear, $16@18, and family mess, 
$16.50@17. Beef is firm and in fair demand, with 


arog at $10@12; mess, $8, and extra India 
mess, $16@18. ef hams are dull at $21. Cut 
meats are firm, with pickled bellies at 9@944c 
shoulders, 7 pi — hams, 11@1134c. Lard 
is firm at $9 700 





our is easy at ‘a3.10 
Brandywine at $3.30. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat, 
both in futures and cash, is very quiet and un- 
satisfactory. Tradingin futures consists large- 
ly in Switching near-by months for later ones. 

Tife receipts of cash wheat are beginning to fall 
off in the West, but this does not have much 
effect on spot wheat. The visible at home and 
abroad has increased in apite “ smaller someanee- 
September wheat is 585¢c.; 2 red cash, 59}4c., 
and No. 1 Northern, 63%(c. Mie market for oats 
is in a strained, nervous condition. ices are 
pretty high, but the condition of corn is so poor 
that some are in doubt as to whether prices are 
even high enough yet. The Government report 
showed that some 15,000,000 acres have been cut 
up for fodder, while the rest is seriously injured. 
The shortage in potatoes at home and abroad 
also strengthens the position of corn. Septem. 
ber corn is 644@645¢c.; No. 2 cash, 

Oats are firm in sympathy with corn, and spo 
are fairly active at the close. The Geverniaant 
report placed the yield at not much lower than 
last year’s output, and with the stocks on hand 
there will be sufficient for = purposes, unless 
extra quantities are needed for feeding on ac- 
conties of the shortage in corn. September oats 
Q35\Gc.; Ly 2 white cash oats, 
B8%6e.: “2% 2 mixed, 344@35\4c., and crack: white, 
37@4ic. The market for hay and straw is dull 
and unimproved. The supply is excessive and 
demand light, and values generally lower. 
Prime rod is T5c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 55@70c.; on 
mixed, 50.@55c. Long rye straw is 40@55c.; 
rye, 35@40c., and oat straw, 30@35c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is onl 


- moderately active. The market has drif' 


all the week slowly toward a —e ition, 
and the return of so many fro Se 
country has increased consum a. The cool 
weather also favors better prices. State and 
Pennsylvania extra creamery is quoted at 234 
@Xc.; firsts, 21@22c.; Western —, 
firsts, 21@22%c.; thirds to seconds, 16@20c.; Ju une 
l6c.; State ae  belt-irkin. tubs, 
14@22c.;: Western dairy, 1 17c.; imitation 
creamery, 14@18c.. and 7 Tne : 124%@l16c. Cheese 
is steady, with light demand. Prices a ed 
ver sharply last week, but have sagged off 
littie again. Large size full creams are 8@: 1040. 
small. 84@10%c.; part skims, 4@84c., and ull 
skims, 3@3%c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. SF ire mes of live 
poultry is only moderate, and prices are gener- 
> oan Spring chickens are ie. om, 

roosters, turkeys, c.; ducks, 
. per pair, and. geese, $1@1.25. “Dressed 
poultry are weak, and with considerable poor 

Frock on hand. tome Teak 5 -picked turkeys are 

14@lic.; scalded ——- 8) ring 

chickens. L@l8e. lenin. dry-pick lh <3 3 

scalded, 9@10c.; fowls, 10@1U%c.; 3 old ae 8, 6c 

Long Island and Eastern s ring ducks, Malike.: fe-s 

Western, 7@10c., and Eastern geese, 

Ee are steady, with choice fairly active. oe 
Feemaeivenia, are 1844@19c.: Western, 16@ 
8c.; icehouse, 1444@16c.; Canadian, 18@18}<c.; 

TR; $1.75@3 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—After two weeksof com- 
plete demoralization fresh fruits are recovering 
alittie. The heavy winds and rains have de- 
stroyed a great deal in the orchards, and re- 
duced the shipments. Nearly all kinds are 
firmer at quotations, but there is also a great 
deal of inferior stock on hand that works off 
slowly, _ a resents the lowest quotations. 
Red apples 1.50@2.25 per bbl.; green varie- 
ties, $125@l. 7S: inferior, 75c.@$1; Bartlett and 
other choice table pore 1.50@2.50 common 
geen ery 75; table varieties of plume, 5a 

se ag ket, and green and preserving 
kin 25aBSe, fancy sound peaches, scarce, $1 
> bases: best lines, 60@75c.; common to good, 


ase. Cape Cod cranberries are $7@8 
per bbl., ene ‘naekmalons, 50c.@$1.50 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND Se. Petree 
steady. with io white picklin zones at $4.50 


- yo string so sigibo; 
Jc. per box; cabbages, $628 pe 
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Farm and Garden, 


.The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE NEW YORK GRAPE CROP. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 





OnE of New York’s three great fruit crops, 
grapes, is now coming briskly into market. 
The reports from the different vineyard dis- 
tricts of the State indicate a light grape 
crop this season. Ina good year it amounts 
to 40,000 or 50,000 tons. It will be one-third 
less this fall. 

The grape growers of the Lake Keuka 
district attribute their light crop to the 
heavy raivfalls. During the month of May 
it rained nearly every day for two weeks. 
The injury to the crop is done in two ways: 
(1) Excessive rains cause such a rank growth 
of vine tbat the vines go to leaf instead of 
fruit ; (2) if heavy raius fall while the vines 
are in blossom the crop is apt to be light; 
for either the wet causes the parts of the 
flower to rot, ur‘ the pollen is washed off or 
damaged. 

The writer visited the Lake Keuka dis- 
trict, and is inclined to believe that the 
damage was done in the first-mentioned 
way. The growth of the vines after the 
May rains ceased was very rapid, and such 
vines were not fruitful. The light vines, as 
a rule, fruited well, and the best crops I 
found in those places where the growth of 
vines was not rank. 

In going through the vineyard districts 
of the State it is interesting to note the dif- 
ferent methods in vogue of growing grapes. 
Along the Hudson River and Chautauqua 
Lake the vines are trained by the drooping 
system. In the lake region of Central New 
York the vines are trained by what is 
known as the “horizontal arm and spur 
system.” The difference between the two 
systems is radical, as the following will 
show: 

The drooping, or Kniffen, system takes its 
name from its originator, William Koiffen, 
who was a grape grower in the Hudson 
River valley forty-five years ago. Alimb 
of an old apple tree fell upon one of his 
vines, which was left in its crushed down 
or drooping condition. The grapes from 
this vine turned out to be the best fruit in 
the vineyard, and Mr. Kniffen noticed that 
the best bearing canes drooped, and from 
this he learned a good lesson. 

By the Kniffen system a single main cane 
is carried to the top wire of the trellis, and 
two canes are trained out from the side 
spurs along each cane, one to the right and 
another to the left. The four canes in 
pruning are cut back to about three buds 
each, six for each wire, or twelve in all. 

The bearing shoots are allowed to ‘‘ droop 
at will,” and this saves any summer tying. 
The main upright trunk cane is tied toeach 
of the two vines, and the four canes are tied 
to the vines in the spring. There are sever- 
al modifications of the system, as, for exam- 
ple, some growers use a trellis with three 
wires and allow the vine to have six arms 
instead of four. 

There is little question that the drooping 
system of training is the best one for such 
strong-growing varieties as Concords, Niag- 
aras, etc., and along the Hudson River and 
Chautauqua Lake the bulk of the crop is 
Concords. One advantage of this method 
of training is the labur saved in the busy 
days of the summer season. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the horizontal arm and spur system is the 
best one for Catawbas and slow growers. 
By this system two main horizontal branch- 
es or canes are trained along, the lower 
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wires. The upright canes that grow from 
these two arms each season are cut back in 
the fall or winter to upright “spurs.” The 
strongest new shoots that spring from 
these spurs in the spring are left for the 
bearing wood of that season, and this new 
cane is headed back to the top wire of the 
trellis. 

The number of upright shoots on the hor- 
izontal arms depends on the strength of the 
vine. The grower must decide as to how 
many grapes the vine can carry well. The 
distance apart on the arm is from ten to 
twenty inches, A strong vine of rampant 
growth will carry four canes from each 
arm, or eight in all, and about a foot apart. 
Care should always be taken not to over- 
load a vine. It is best to cut off some of 
the canes, and the yield will show the wis- 
dom of such a policy. 

The method of, pruning is known as the 
**thorough renewal system.” When the 
spurs become overgrown and rank, after a 
few years, they are renewed from new 
shoots, which spring from the arm or near 
the base. Sometimes the arm itself is re- 
newed from the arm head of the vine or 
from a point near the ground. 

I find, also, a difference of opinion among 
practical grape growers as tothe advantage 
of spraying vines for black rot, mildew and 
fungus diseases. Some say that the usual 
treatment—i. e., by the Bordeaux mixture,— 
does no good ; others declare that spraying 
has saved their crop. Perhaps the best evi- 
dence on this point is that gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture year after year. 

Several years ago agents of the Depart- 
ment made careful experiments in vine- 
yards at Neosho, Mo., at Greenville, S. C., 
at Eastham, Va,, and at Vineland, N. J. 
It is not necessary to do more than to give 
the results of spraying the vines. Briefly 
stated,in all four places, the copper com- 
pounds proved adequate remedies for mil- 
dew and black rot. The difference between 
the sprayed and unsprayed vines was strik- 
ing. The sprayed vines ripened fine crops 
of grapes, while the unsprayed vines yielded 
no crop of any account. Reference is here 
made to the printed report, where the de- 
tails and results of each experiment are 
given in full. 

Last year the grape growers of Central 
New York appointed a committee with in- 
structions. to ascertain and report upon 
four things: (1) The importance of or neces- 
sity for spraying ; (2) the times when spray- 


‘ing should be done ; (3) the best remedies to 


be used, and (4) the best sprayer machines 
for large and small vineyards. 

This committee did their work thorough- 
ly, and obtained the opinions of about one 
hundred practical grape growers on the four 
questions. The majority—in fact, nine out 
of ten of the grape growers—regarded spray- 
ing as necessary to obtain a good crop. 

As to the times for spraying there was no 
serious difference of opinion. There should 
be, as a rule, four sprayings: First, when 
the tiny leaves begin to appear; second, 
just before blossoming; third, just after 
blossoming; fourth, when the grapes are 
half-grown. Much depends on the kind of 
weather. If the season is dry, much less 
spraying is required than if it is a wet, 
rainy one. Experience shows that damp, 
foggy days and humidity are promoters of 
fungoid diseases of the vine. 

As to the remedies to be used, the general 
opinion pronounces in favor of the Bor- 
deaux mixture, for the first half of the 
work, and the ammoniacal solution for the 
last half. Thecomposition of the Bordeaux 
mixture is 6 pounds of copper sulphate and 
4 pounds of lime to 22 gallons of water; 
that of the ammoniacal solution is 3 ounces 
of carbonate of copper and 1 quart of aqua 
ammonia to 22 gallons of water. The ex- 
pense of spraying the vineyard will be from 
$1 to $2 per acre. 

Most of the grape growers use a hand 
sprayer carried as a knapsack, which costs 
about $10. The larger machines are often 
used where the land is level, and can be 
worked by horse power. They cost from 
$50 to $60. 

It must be understood that suceessful re- 
sults in spraying depend largely upon the 
care and thoroughness of the work done. 
Hence it is important to use the right kind 
of nozzle, so as to get the best results of 
spraying. The growers have found the 
Vemorel and the Masson nozzle the best 
ones in the market. 

Not the least important work connected 
with grape growing is harvesting and mar- 
keting the crop. To make a success of 
grape growing the viticulturist must be a 
good business manager. He must get the 
highest prices for his crop. The conditions 
of the grape industry have changed within 
the past six or eight years. Previous to 
that time the New York grape growers had 
the market to themselves and obtained good 
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prices. There is now a surplus of grape, 
and prices are low. 

The Chautauqua grape growers were the 
first to form an association for the purpose 
of marketing their crop at the highest 
prices. Several organizations were tried 
before the present union was established. 
The Chautauqua and Northeast Grape 
Union now controls practically the entire 
crop of the district. The leading Officets of 
this Union are business men, and on the 
board of directors are members from the 
different sections of the Chautauqua grape 
belt. 

The Chautauqua Grape Union has been 
able to maintain a fair price for grapes, and 
this has been accomplished in several ways, 
In the first place, growers used to ship un- 
ripe and badly packed fruit to market, 
thereby injuring not only themselves but 
other producers, The Union has done away 
with this trouble, as every basket of grapes, 
before being loaded in cars, is carefully ex- 
amined, and if found defective in any way 
it is rejected. 

The fault can be easily traced back to the 
proper person, as the picker, the packer and 
the grower each place their number on the 
basket. The result has been that the Chau- 
tauquan grape crop has been presented to 
consumers in a more healthful and more 
nearly perfect condition than ever before, 
and the stamp of the Union is a guaranty 
of good fruit. 

Last year the Chautauqua Grape Union 


- shipped over 4,000,000 baskets of grapes, and 


at the average price of 12 cents per basket 
the reader can figure the large amount of 
Money handled by the organization. This 
money was distributed daily to the growers, 
as each day’s sales were pooled. Through 
such a union the grower is relieved of the 
work and trouble that follows if he looks 
after hisown sales, shipping and collections, 

The success of the Chautauqua Grape 
Union undoubtedly led, in 1893, to the for- 
mation of the Central New York Grape 
Growers’ Union, kaving its head offices at 
Penn Yan. 

This Union is a corporation orgatized 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
having a capital stock of $10,000, divided 
into 2,000 shares of the par value of $5 each. 
The business is managed by thirteen direct- 
ors, six of whom represent the Lake Keuka 
district, three the Seneca Lake district, 
three the Canandaigua Lake district, and 
oneat large. Each member must subscribe 
for at least one share of stock, and signa 
contract for one year to ship his entire crop 
through the Union, subject to its rules, 
regulations, pooling andinspection. About 
one-half of the entire acreage of the three 
lake districts is in the Union. 

The fruit is shipped in five and ten pound 
baskets of uniform size. It is inspected by 
local inspectors, who are stationed at the 
different shipping stations. The baskets 
are marked with the Union stamp, the 
number of the grower and the name of the 
grapes. 

The executive committee meets each day 
and fixes the price of grapes to all buyers F. 
O. B. for the next twenty-four hours. Pools 
of sales and consignments are made daily, 
each variety of grapes by itself, until Octo- 
ber 1st, and after that once a week. The 
expenses of the Union are taken from the 
sales, at the rate of W cent per five-pound 
basket, and 1 cent per ten-pound basket. 
At the end of the season, the balance is dis- 
tributed among the members pro rata, ac- 
cording to the number of baskets shipped 
by each one. 

Last season the Central New York Grape 
Growers’ Union shipped about 3,500,000 
baskets ; the receipts were about $300,000, 
and the expenses about $20,000. The money 
from the sales was distributed once a week. 

Thus the system of marketing by proper 
inspection and pooling has shown the ad- 
vantages to be gained from a well-conducted 
organization of growers. The growers are 
no Icnger dependent on the commission 
men, who did not always deal fairly with 
them. The smallest shipper now stands 
on an equal footing with the largest one. 

In former years nine-tenths of the New 
York grape crop was shipped to Eastern 
markets—New York, Boston and Philadel- 


phia. The Grape Unions have been instru- 
mental in opening new markets for grapes 
in the West, thus relieving the pressure of 
the flood of grapes in Eastern cities. Large 
so ments of New York grapes are now 
e to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and even to Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


New YORK Crry. 
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NoT many years ago there were several 
varieties of grapes, each struggling to be- 
come the favorite of the public. To-day the 
trade is chiefly in the Concord and Dela- 
ware varieties. Early in the sixties yellow 
bananas could not compete with the red; 
to-day the latter have nm almost driven 
out of the market, tho very many still pre- 
fer them.—Philadelphia Record, 
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A PRESENT PROBLEM OF THE 
WES | 





BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


WHILE the East is discussing with much 
seriousness the problem of its abandoned 
New England farms, the newer prairie 
States have a scarcely less important ques- 
tion them in the future of the semi- 
arid region lying at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains and extending eastward to the 
middle of Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. From the first of August through 
the late sugmer and early autumn hun- 
dreds of prairie schooners, with bulging 
white canvas tops and creaking wheels, 
have dragged slowly across the plains, tak- 
ing discouraged settlers and their families 
toward that Mecca of the Westerner, 
“ back East to the wife’s folks.”’ 

In no year since the beginning of the in- 
flux of the immigration into the Western 
States has there been so considerable an 
ebb of the tide. Induced by glowing ad- 
vertisements and the desire for a home, the 
extreme Western prairie lands have become 
the dwelling place of thousands of earnest, 
hard-working farmers, who found climatic 
conditions utterly beyond their power to 
master. Season after season their crops 
have failed of fruitage, and the end has 
been a reloading of the worn bousebold 
goods and the taking up of the long east- 
ward journey. 

In view of the few acres remaining in 
Uncle Sam’s farm, and the increasing acre- 
age of the so called ‘“‘semi-arid ’’ region as 
the climatic conditions come to be better 
understood, the ultimate destiny of the 
high prairies is exceedingly difficult to 
foresee. Great changes have taken place 
already in population, the difference be- 
tween the high-water mark of 1887 and the 
present being, in the western third of Kan- 
sas, fully forty per cent., adecrease which, in 
connection with an increase in population 
in other sections of the State, indicates a 
serious discrepancy between expectation 
and realization on the part of the settlers 
who set out to make the prairie blossom as 
the rose. The following comparative figures 
of population from the State’s own statis- 
tics are instructive, the counties named 
being in the western third of Kansas: 





1887. 1894. 
DING hacen kenenidanannwes tees 5,079 = 1,724 
Comanche...... biadadesvesere 5,229 = -:1,720 
FInney......cceceesseececceees 8,004 3,553 
ee aithasaslviesseé 9,218 5,096 
SMG. Ghns WEEs ls cencccesscs 2,116 771 
Greeley...........- 1,821 
Gray.......... nieabenseehesess 4,896 1,503 
A eer ere 2 831 
Hodgman 2,172 
SE Se eee 2,750 
Meade..... 2,025 
Scott. 1,163 
Piss insidisecoveseccvass 826 
IS soc ccncen Seseceveee 72 
SIN cc vteSccuwiacscccdpwa 3,171 797 


As nearly all this decrease comes directly 
from the farms, it means hundreds of 
claims with dugout or cabin deserted, with 
sunflowers waving where wheat and corn 
were planted in vain, with corrals unused, 
and coyotes residing in the tumble-down 
barns and stables. The abandoned farm is 
an unpleasant sight amid New England 
hills; but its lonesomeness is softened by 
the massing of abundant foliage, the tinkle 
of brooks, and the mosses on the boulders by 
the roadside. On the plains, with a level 
sea of sod far as the eye can reach, with no 
tree or stream, rock or lake, to break the 
monotony of the perfect-circled horizon, it 
is the very essence of desolation. 

The owners de facto of these claims are the 
mortgagees, Eastern investors, who, dazzled 
by the gorgeousness of the loan agent’s 
prospectus, and mistaking the gold seals 
and green ink on the imposing mortgage 
note for evidences of its security, loaned 
their savings of years on the far-off prairie 
farm. These investors are by no means the 
wealthy brokers; oftener it is the maiden 
aunt who has thus placed her little legacy, 
the guardian who thus his funds-in-trust. 
When the mortgageors default to such credi- 
tors as these it is indeed an abandonment, 
for after the somewhat expensive process of 
securing a title has been gone through with, 
the new owner has neither facilities for ef- 
fecting a sale nor chance of obtaining a ten- 
ant. 

To thousands of acres there are to all in- 
tents and purposes no owners. The cattle- 
men herd their stock inthe dooryard of 
what was once an ambitious home, and the 
settlers remaining till with impartiality 
and as their inclinations dictate their own 
lands or their one-time neighbors’ posses- 
Sions. 

Irrigation is looked to by enthusiasts to 
Solve the problem and bring back the de- 

Parted dwellers; but it can only doso when 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a@ water supply at once inexpensive and 


: abundant is assured. 


During the past summer the winds have 
been harnessed to this work, and thousands 
of windmills have lifted the subterranean 
waters to the surface. But this method 
can supply but a limited area, not more 
than five acres to amill. Besides, on vast 
reaches of the upland prairies wells must 
be very deep before a permanent water 
reservoir is reached. The windmill is con- 
ceded to be but a limited expedient, suit- 
able only to favored localities. 

The prairie rivers, that lag with weary 
pace on their seaward journey, are robbed 
of the best of their moisture before reach- 
ing the real prairies, the great ditches of 
Colorado seizing on a large portion of their 
water supply, and in some months drinking 
the streams dry. 

So the salvation of the prairie claim re- 
mains undiscovered, and the square half- 
miles of plain, laid off with the regularity 
of a chessboard, await in all their primeval 
solitude their master. 

The West awaits a rediscovery. The 
semi-arid regions of the prairies lie in fal- 
low fertility, a field for the coming of him 
who can summon the strength of the land 
to produce profitable harvests, Whether 
the master of the prairies is to be the farm- 
er, the stockman or the irrigationist, is yet 
uncertain. The decision will depend much 
upon the question of moisture; and it can 
be said, as a straw showing the drift of 
Western opinion, that never in the history 
of the prairies has so much study and 
thought been given to irrigation as now. 
Even the rainmaker, with his mysterious 
gases and incantations, has been able to 
reap a considerable harvest in fees for his 
attempts to coax the clouds, so eager are 


tbe people for a way out of the difficulties . 


that block their way to success. 

To the settler who sees a future dark and 
forbidding, with a possible loss of his claim 
instead of the competence to which he 
looked forward; to the Eastern investor 
who by foreclosure or direct purchase has an 
investment, and to the homeseeker who has 
been looking sunsetward for a better oppor- 
tunity to acquire a competence, the situa- 
tion is not an encouraging one. Noamount 
of boasting or advertising can change the 
fact that hardy, energetic and hopeful men 
have tried earnestly and sincerely to re- 
claim certain portions of the great plains 
and failed. 

Does a possibility exist of raising profita- 
ble crops in all parts of the prairie region 
with sufficient regularity to make agricul- 
ture successful ? Who can solve the prob- 
lem ? 


ABILENE, KAN. 
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PICKING AND KEEPING PEARS. 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN, 








THE pear is something of a patrician, 
proud of its high-born French descent—at 
least a large part of the family; dainty in 
its manner of growth, yet full of vigor, its 
fine blood showing in itssmooth, dark-green 
leaves and clean, fine bark, tho both feel 
quickly the winds of adversity. Like my 
lady peach it must be handled gently; it 
will not submit to the rougher usage which 
the more plebeian apple sometimes receives. 
It is a royal fruit, and must be given all the 
care and attention which royalty demands. 

Whether the owners of large orchards 
recognize this truth—and some of them do 
—the possessors of a few choice trees will 
do well to heed it, study the character of 
this high-bred fruit, and handle it accord- 
ingly. The first peculiarity to note is that 
my Lord Pear prefers to develop his finest 
qualities of color and flavor in seclusion 
and darkness, In other words he does not 
ripen well on the tree. There are some ex- 
ceptions, it is true. The Rostiezer, a sum- 
mer pear, does better to remain on the tree 
until in eating condition; but, as a rule, 
most pears do better when picked in a firm 
tho not green condition, a week or more be- 
fore becoming fully ripe. An old test of their 
fitness to pick is to lift the fruit gently, and 
if the stem parts from the branch by not 
more than a gentle pull it is time to gather 
it. Winter pears are best left on as late as 
possible before sharp frosts threaten. 

All choice fruit should be handpicked. A 
light ladder, an S-hook to hang a basket on 
a limb, and a long stick with hooked end to 
draw in the branches, are the needed tools. 
The stick may have a sliding piece and peg 
to fasten to a limb when a branch is drawn 
in, so as to leave both handsfree. The fruit 
should be handled very gentlv, and laid as 
carefully as eggs in the basket. Any bruise 
and dent will work speedy mischief. Spec- 
imens that are out of reach can be gathered 
by a pole furnished witha long tube of mus- 
lin and a spring arrangement at top where- 


by the fruit is detached and rolls gently 
down through the tube to the hand. If 
one’s crop is not too large and he is provided 
with the proper trays, the fruit need be 
handled but once, the trays being carried-to 
the fruit house or room where they are to 
remain. : 

The condition of success in keeping pears 
is a uniform, low temperature, with pure, 
dry air. This is attained in various ways, 
some quite simple, others more elaborate 
and costly. With the latter we are not con- 
cerned in this paper.. A few persons are 
so fortunate as to have cellars or partly 
underground rooms which meet all the re- 
quirements from a happy natural combina- 
tion of dryness and pureness. But most 
fruit owners must develop these conditions, 
I need hardly say that fruit should be kept 
by itself, away from all other products of 
the farm or garden. The room must be 
clean and sweet. Its walls, if of wood, 
should be double-boarded, with air space 
between, or filled in with sawdust. The 
extrance should preferably be from above, 
to prevent escape of cold air. Ventilation 
can be given by two opposite windows, and 
be regulated by thermometers hung at vary~ 
ing hights. The temperature should be 
kept as low as possible this side of freezing. 
In zero weather an oil stove will keep it 
from going too low. 

The pears should be spread thinly on 
shelves, so arranged that all parts can be 
freely inspected and reached. They can be 
built in hanging fashion, like milk shelves, 
or in successive tiers, supported by up- 
rights. Another plan is to have slatted 
trays, or boxes, just deep enough to hold a 
layer of fruit—a half-bushel or whole bush- 
el, as desired—and tier these up in conven- 
ient piles, this to save room where the space 
is small. Or the traysmay become drawers 
ina large case, which any carpenter can 
knock together, and be easily pulled out for 
inspection. In handling early kinds, like 
Bartletts and Seckels, an excellent plan is 
to spread them on a blanket and lay another 
blanket over them. In this snug darkness 
they will developa richness of color and 
high flavor surpassing that of tree-ripened 
fruit. Packing in chaff, bran, dry moss 
and sand are time-honored ways of keeping, 
tho not always successful. Some years ago 

a patent ‘‘infusorial earth’’ was advertised 
at $1.50 per 100 pounds, the apples or pears to 
be wrapped in manilla paper and then bar- 
reled in this earth. One successful fruit- 


* keeper had a double fruit room, the rear 


part being wholly underground, without 
light, and ventilated from the front section, 
and he had fruit in excellent condition the 
second winter. : 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE TIME TO PLANT EVER- 
GREENS. 


EVERGREENS differ from deciduous trees 
in the fact that there is no time of year 
when they are not evaporating a consider- 
able amount of water through their foliage. 
But this evaporation is greater at some 
times than at others, the largest amount 
being from the new growth in early spring 
and summer. As a consequence of this 
evaporation there is unusual call upon the 
roots for moisture. Ifthe soil is warm and 
moist new roots put out rapidly. At the be- 
ginning of the new growth,or a little before 
it is, therefore, the best time to plant. ever- 
greens. We notice that some leading nur- 
serymen advise planting evergreens late in 
summer or early fall. Their argument is 
that the soil is then warmer and in better 
condition to stimulate cool growth than it 
is earlier. We do not doubt that with care 
evergreens may be successfully planted in 
August or September; but there is then a 
considerable new growth of leaves, which 
must be checked by transplanting. It 
would seem to be much like planting decid- 
uous trees in midsummer. It may be done, 
but there must be more chances of failure 
than if the experiment be tried in late 
spring beforeany new growth had been 
made.—American Cultivator. 














“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ”— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass, 
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Perfect Cure...» 


“From childhood I was troubled 

with ——— swelling, and was 

ree from scrofulous sores on 

my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.” — Mr 


ot 


Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 

Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t+ CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
opiam,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Iteoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.09. 


Dr.WM. HALL 00. NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7. 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years, $8 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10. 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
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POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal! Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, | Phe Wondersut'weber Tong 


Is ‘found ONLY in the 
Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. . 
Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company,“ wane see own” 


§ 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


o=mve== INSOMNIA 


Is to drink a glass of hot water at night. 


= A better way is to use the hot water for heating the house 

Absolutely Pure. hygienically. The Hub Hot-Water Heater comes the 

A cream of tanta taking Fg y= Hiehest nearest to this of any known apparatus, age the whole 
bs all in leaventn United house at a normal temperature night and day, and supplying 
RoyYAL BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. . ' just the right thermal conditions for insuring good health and 
_ sound sleep. The system is extremely simple and powerful, 


: iF combined with moderation in cost. Send for ourspecial book 
| sf I entitled ‘* Hot-Water Heating.” Mailed free, , 
5 | : ‘= — that le meee iet a 
Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th | 7am . THE SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, |. this respect i ie Gistinguished from any other | 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and 42d 8t.. { . : ' | 
NEW YORK CITY. a : Makers of Highest Grade Heating & Cooking Apparatus, 


Superior Teas and Coffees. ear, 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Agencies in New York and Chicago. 
Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choiée wines for medicina G 7 N WO 0 ) 
purposes, Write for price list. * 
DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. RAN GES 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand ; 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for AND 
‘Best Pianes and several merito- 


rious and useful inventions.” H E ATERS 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 

STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS — = 

a etegrematy Sy Saberesirs or Corseasaes FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Circular. Many patterns made. 


HANRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York H A TH DEAFNESS. 
a A. B. & E.L. SH AW, ORN SP RINGS, And Head Noises Relieved by Using 

















Sth Ave. and (6th § 
“wannoome, NEW YORK CIty. a 























Established 1780. SARATOGA, N. Y. Wilson’s Common Sense Far Drums 


Sannin ~ Few sclantic iavention. entirely Aserélchy pen may balk ro thought 
ULPIT meee tee or spoil a paSe. Tadella AlloyedZink 


1 f. 

SUITS, | pga eee Pens 5 write readil ly and steadily» 
7 SUDBURY ST. Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $650| , Se WILSON EAR DRUM CO. SB Fomilior AWK Vasdedlo, 

& ~G stamp for new 100-pags te 


Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts - $4 00 | sits. tar Mention this paper.” US CLS H1ZS BOKES SAMPLE CARDS IS STYLES 


AOCTS. AL YOUR STATIONERS OR BX MAIL POST PAID. 
Delivered in New York, Brooklyn | BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | TADELLAPEN CS 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


or Jersey City. THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS 


D. 8. WILTBENGEM, 228 N. 24 Bt., Phils., Pa. W. & B. DOUCLAS, 
HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 4 MIDDLETOWN, 
THE BEST ALxALE WATER IN THE WORLD : pee al 


Oljebyelopeloyaleyelsyelspeispeispetsyals) wu eiselsyyo — 197 Lake St., "Ch 0. 
Recommended by all Leading Physicians for 5 — icag 


J ; MANUFACTURERS OF 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, O Pp E 2? ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 5 Fai PUMPS 
AND ALL F Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and j ‘ - 
Stomach and Kidney Troubles. dine AL ‘ I N T S f comfortal a — 5] ; 
BROADWAY, Saratoga Springs, NSIDE DECORATIVE 


xt ; ard 
54 West Thirtieth Street, New York City. H O U S E P A | N T I N G. : THE GRAND | UNION HOTEL & : a: WorksFounded in 1832 


; : m t medal rded 
HE A Practical Every-da Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. S) Fourth Ave., 4st and 42d Sts. B : m7 the Universal Ex- 
REATAMERICAN : y Send for Sample Card to is) Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. d Bue vienn: Ly: rte, Franc’) sh 

T Cook Book The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. | § Central for shopping and theatres. >, and Centennial Exhibition, 


‘ 2.500 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 5 
FRE tested recipes, 820 pp. 32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. p ROOMS, $1.0 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 5 
Bound incloth Don’t fail to get the =) alae GaRUGESEaAGAGAE = 


fae ~WATCH-CLOCK, Fold 
oe serena | OSKS iia baie, | ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Gore Church and Vesey tise N-¥s City, Ned 1A, H. Anivems& Co, S2W2kSo,, | BROADWAY & ELEVENTH #7, N. ¥., 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD : Sanat 9, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ar the ST. DENIS has been en- 


eat e 
Watch and Clock Co. Wo thraeetae tne aaacgs ner 
~— 


D ws Il the © latest im mprovements have been placed in ; Western 
= ks ie new Ing, With a Jarge and very attractive 
TOWER CLOCKS. U : iy. ® new Dining-room. be vane yf with the old well- Ocean 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. y known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 
An Illustrated 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. | Serissx Me Engince, Sow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
ee ee PWstice tase, New York. Fiera Souven i r 
OF THE 
wT ae 
De Miel's Perfect Health Biscuit. m PERHAPS YOU Ai uate ata ae Book nortuwest, 
If not found at your Grocer’s, send 10cts., in Stamps to 2 
The Dake Bakery CoRR lll., don’t get much | tin all the gl romenade =. prey one hundred colored 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. i lack of it? gioge mavens, cred i baths ees ail bentek to otc Send ten cents to WANT IT! 
MY GS WIFE A¥NCT SEE How vou Do Why don't you Farad ast ite "Bend "Pr tand P. WHITNEY, St. Pal, Mion 
oak Im 















































A [L FY Midland 


Lakes 


to 


Sisisist 





SSaqhst& 
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ys . 5 . o 
34 igiaianason' Street. Chicago. ouroaco SOALE CO. wi tN Jeterson 8 8t., "Shicacs, Til. Dr. Strong S Sanitarium, 
SOLE MANUFACTURE: exercise and feel the root. f. ‘BSuhe ot r of Foams ms with t baths. Dry tonic air, x, Sar- etchings and reproductions. YOU 








DRINK U. 8S. Census for one year, 1880, reports ene eee na 


van tig olen — me a 
Soe | MMM Saratoga | “Cancer. | sa Yansek 
FREE imeem! mmouiais and Glimpees of the ee . at ; Vichy? The Berkshire a ills MONON ROUTE 


FR BEST LINE =" 
ONFORD MFG. CO. 242 Watesh Ave. CHIGAGO,ILL, Sanatori um, anole 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, EESTI cece eee | eat cate eatteeher Deusot, Raunene ea SOUT 


bye ¥ For virculars, address GEM - kgife growths, without the use of a West Baden and 
FINE OHINA AND GLASS. | [Reoxgue} — sanatoca here we bav can Ce ee eg 
38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. | ‘i/jiisAKATOGANY|) VICHY SPRINGS CO., if iecteieeh 


oar Rig ogy W.H. McDoEL, FRANK d, REED, 
$30 Fifth Avenue New York. y Saratoga Springs,N.Y. om “entoucaao, 


DBS. W. BE. BROWN & SON Worth Adams, Mass CHICAGO, 
THE INDEPENDEBT Press, 41 AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. " 























